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MARSHAL TURENNE 


(1611- 16 75) 
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H ENRI DE LA TOUR D'AuVERGNE, Vi- 
comte de Turenne, esteemed, after N a- 
pole on, the greatest of French generals, was 
born September 16, 161 I. He was the sec- 
ond son of the Duc de Buuillon, Prince of 
Sedan, and of Elizabeth of X assau, daughter 
of the celebrated \Yilliam of Orange, to 
whose courage and talents the Netherlands 
mainly owed their deliverance from Spain. 
-4i." Both parents being zealous Cah-inists, Tu- 
- -. '." renne was of course brought up in the 
same faith. Soon after his father's death, 
the duchess sent him, when he was not yet 
thirteen years old, into the Low Countries, 
to learn the art of war under his uncle, 
Maurice of Nassau, who commanded the troops of Holland in the protracted 
struggle between that country and Spain. .l\Iaurice held that there was no 
royal road to military skill, and placed his young relation in the ranks, as a vol- 
unteer, where for some time he served, enduring all hardships to which the com- 
mon soldiers were exposed. In his second campaign he was promoted to the 
command of a company, which he retained for four years, distinguished by the 
admirable discipline of his men, by unceasing attention to the due performance 
of his own duty, and hy his eagerncss to witness, and become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with, every branch of service. In the year 1630, family circumstances 
rendered it expedient that he should return to France, where the Court received 
him with distinction, and invested him with the command of a regiment. 
Four years elapsed before Turenne had an opportunity of distinguishing him- 
self in the service of his native country. His first laurels were re.1Pcd in 1634, 
at the siege of the strong fortress of La 
Iotte, in Lorraine, where he headed the 
a<;sault, and, by his skill and hravery, mainly contributed to its success. Fur this 
exploit he was raised, at the early stage of twenty-three, to the rank of l\laréchal 
de Camp, the second grade of military rank In France. In the following year, 
the breaking out of war between France and .L \ustria opened a wider field of ac- 
tion. Turenne held a subordinate command in the army, which, under the Car- 
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dinal de 1a Yalette, marched into Germany to support the Swedes, commanded 
by the Duke of \Yeimar. .At first fortune smiled on the allies; but, ere long, 
scarcity of provisions compelled them to a disastrous retreat over a ruined coun- 
try, in the face of the enemy. On this occasion the young soldier's ability and 
disinterestedness were equally conspicuous. lIe sold his plate and equipage fur 
the use of the army; threw away his baggage to luad the wagons with those strag- 
glers who must otherwise have been abandoned; and marched on foot, while he 
gave up his own horse to the relief of one who had fallen, exhausted by hunger 
and fatigue. These are the acts which win the attachment of soldiers, and Tu- 
renne was idolized by his. 
Our limits will not allo\\' of the relation of those campaigns in which the 
subject of this memoir filled a subordinate part. In 163ì-38 he again served 
under La \T alette, in Flanders and Germany, after which he was made Lieu- 
tenant-general, a rank not previously existing in France. The three follow- 
ing years he was employed in Italy and Savoy, and in 1642 made a campaign 
in Roussillon, under the eye of Louis XII I. In the spring of 1643 the king 
died; and in the autumn of the same year Turenne received from the queen- 
mother and regent, 
-\nne of Austria, a marshal's baton, the appropriate re- 
ward of his long and hrilliant services. Four years a captain, four a colonel, 
three Maréchal de Camp, five lieutenant-general, he had served in all stations 
from the ranks upward, and distinguished himself in them not only by mili- 
tary talent, but by strict honor and trustworthiness; rare virtues in those tur- 
bulent times, when men were familiar with civil war, and the great nobility 
were too powerful to be peaceful subjects. 
Soon after his promotion he was sent to Germany, to collect and reorganize 
the French army, which had been roughly handled at Duttlingen. It wanted 
rest, men, and money, and he settled it in good quarters, raised recruits, and 
pledged his own credit for the necessary sums. The effects of his exertions were 
soon seen. He arrived in Alsace, December, 16--1-3, and in the following 
Iay 
was at the head of 10,000 men, well armed and equipped, with whom he felt 
strong enough to attack the Imperial army, and raise the siege of Fribourg. At 
that moment the glory which he hoped for, and was entitled to obtain, as the reward 
of five months' labor, was snatched from him by the arrival of the celebrated 
Prince de Condé, at that time Duc d'Eno-hien, to assume the command. The 
'" 
vexation which Turenne must have felt was increased by the difference of age 
(for the prince was ten years his junior), and of personal character. Condé was 
ardent and impetuous, and flushed by his brilliant victory at Rocroi tI-:.e year be- 
fore; Turenne, cool, calculating, and cautious, unwearied in preparing a certainty 
of success heforehand, yet prompt in striking when the decisive moment was 
come. The difference of their characters was exemplified upon this occasion. 
Merci, the Austrian commander, had taken up a strong position, which Turenne 
said could not be forced; but at the same time pointed out the means of turning 
it. Condé differed from him, and the second in command was obliged to sub- 
mit. On two successi\'e <.lays two bloody and unsuccessful assaults were made; 
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on the third Turenne's advice was taken, and on the first demonstration of this 
change of plan Merci retreated. In the following year, ill supplied with every- 
thing, and forced to separate his troops widely to obtain subsistence, Turenne 
was attacked at 
Iariendal, and ""orsted by his old antagonist, 
Ierci. This, his 
first defeat, he felt se,-ercly; still he retained his position, and was again ready to 
meet the enemy, when he received positi,'e orders from 1\Iazarin to undertake 
nothing before the arrival of Condé. Zealous for his country and careless of 
personal slights, he marched without complaint under the command of his ri,"al ; 
and his magnanimity was rewarded at the battle of K ordlingen, in 1645, where 
the centre and right wing having failed in their attack, Turenne, with the left 
winer broke the enemv's ri!rht, and fallin!r on his centre in flank, threw it into 
b' .. L.> '---' 
utter confusion. For this senTice he recei'Ted the most cordial and ample ac- 
knowledgments from Condé, both on the field and in his dcspatches to the Queen 
Regent. Soon after, Condé, who ""as ,,"ounded in the battle, resigned his com- 
mand into the hands of Turenne. The following campaigns of 1646-47-48 ex- 
hibited a series of successes, by means of which he dro,"e the Duke of Bavaria 
from his dominions, and reduced the emperor to seek for peace. This was con- 
cluded at l\Iunster in 16--1-8, and to Turenne's exertions the termination of the 
Thirty Years' \Yar is mainly to be ascribed. 
The repose of France was soon hroken by ci,oil war. Mazarin's administra- 
tion, oppressive in all respects, but especially in fiscal matters, had produced no 
small discontent throughout the country, and especially in Paris, where the Par- 
liament openly espoused the cause of the people against the minister, and was 
joined by se'"eral of the highest nobility, urged by 'Tarious motives of pri,"ate 
interest or personal pique. Among these were the Prince of Conti, the Duc de 
Longuevil1e, and the Duc de Bouillon. 
Iazarin, in alarm, endeavored to enlist 
the ambition of Turenne in his favor, by offering the government of Alsace, and 
the hand of his own niece, as the price of his adherence to the Court. The vis- 
count, pressed by both parties, mToided declaring his adhesion to either; but he 
unequi'Tocal1y expressed his disapprobation of the cardinal's proceedings, and, 
being superseded in his command, rctired peaceably to Holland. There he re- 
mained till the com"ention of Rue! effected a hollow and insincere reconciliation 
between the Court and one of the jarring parties of which the Fronde was com- 
posed. That reconciliation ""as soon broken by the sudden arrest of Condé. 
Conti, and the Duc de Longue,'ille. Turenne then threw himself into the arms 
of the Fronde, and, at the head of eight thousand men, found himself obliged to 
encounter the royal army, twenty thousand strong. In the battle which ensued, 
he distinguishcd his personal bravery in several desperate charges; but the dis- 
parity was too great; and this defeat of Rhetel was of serious consequence to 
the Fronde party. Com"inced at last that his true interest lay rather on the side 
of the Court, then managed by a woman and a priest, where he might be supreme 
in military matters, than in supporting the cause of an impetuous and self-wiUed 
leadcr, such as Condé, Turenne gladly listened to O\Tertures of accommodation, 
and passed O\Ter to the support of the regency. 
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The value of his services was soon made evident. Twice, at the head ot very 
inferior troops, he checked Condé in the career of victory; and again compelled 
him to fight under the walls of Paris; where, in the celebrated battle of the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine, the prince and his army narrowly escaped destruction. Fi- 
nally, he re-established the Court at Paris, and compelled Condé to quit the realm. 
These important events took place in one campaign of six months in 16 5 2 . 
In 1654 he again took the field against his fonner friend and commar:der, 
Condé, who had taken refuge in Spain, and now led a foreign army against his 
country. The most remarkable operation of the campaign was the raising the 
siege of Arras, which the Spaniards had invested, according to the most ap. 
proved fashion of the day, with a strong double line of circUlm"allation, within 
which the besieging army was supposed to be securely sheltered against the sallies 
of the garrison cooped up within, and the efforts of their friends from without. 
Turenne marehed to the relief of the place. This could only be effected by 
torcing- the enemy's entrenchments; which were accordingly attacked, contrary 
to the opinion of his own officers, and carried at a1l points, despite the personal 
exertions of Condé. The Spaniards were forced to retreat. It is remarkable that 
Turenne, not long after, was himself defeated in precisely similar circumstances, 
under the walls of \T alenciennes, round which he had drawn lines of circum valla. 
tion. Once more he found himself in the same position at Dunkirk. On this 
occasion he marched out of his lines to meet the enemy, rather than wait, and 
suffer them to choose their point of attack; and the celebrated battle of the Dunes, 
or Sandhills, ensued, in which he gained a brilliant victory O\'er the Lest Spanish 
troops, with Condé at their head. This took place in 1657. Dunkirk and the 
greater part of Flanders fell into the hands of the French in consequence; and these 
successes led to the treaty of the Pyrenees, which terminated the war in 1658. 
\Vhen war broke out afresh betwecn France and Spain, in 1667, Louis XIV. 
made his first campaign under Turenne's guidance, and gained possession of 
nearly the whole of Flanders. In 1672, when Louis resoh"ed to undertake in 
person the conquest of Holland, he again placed the command, under himself, in 
Turenne's hands, and disgraced several marshals who refused to receive orders 
from the viscount, considering themselves his equals in military rank. How Le 
Gland l\Ionarque forced the passage of the Rhine when there was no army to op- 
pose him, and conquered city after city, till he was stopped by inundations, under 
the walls of ..\msterdam, has been :,>aid and sung by his flatterers, and need not be 
repeated here. But after the king had left the army, when the princes of Ger- 
many came to the assistance of IIo1land, and her affairs took a more favorable 
turn under the able guidance of the Prince of Orange, a wider field was offered 
for the display of Turenne's talents. In the campaign of 1673 he drove the Elec- 
tor of Brandenburg, who had come to the assistance of the Dutch, back to Ber. 
lin, and compelled him to negotiate for peace. In the same rear he was opposed, 
for the first time, to the imperial general, Montecuculi, celebrated for his mili- 
tary writings as well as for his exploits in the field. The meeting of these two 
great generals produced no decisi,'e results. 
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Turenne returned to Paris in the winter, and was received with the most flat- 
tering marks of favor. On the approach of spring he was sent back to take 
command of the French army in Alsace, which, amounting to no f!1ore than ten 
thousand men, was pressed by a powerful confederation of the troops of the 
Empire, and those of Brandenburg, once again in the field. Turenne set himself 
to beat the allies in detail, before they could furm a junction. He pa
sed the 
Rhine, marched forty French leagues in four days, and came up with the Impe- 
riali<;ts, under the Duke of Lorraine, at Sintzheim. They occupied a stIong posi- 
tion, their wings resting on mountains; their centre protected by a river and a 
fortified town. Turenne hesitated: it seemed rash to attack; but a ,'ictory was 
needful before the combination of the two armies should rendcr their force irre- 
sistible; and he commanded the best troops of France. The e"cnt justified his 
confidence. Every post was carried sword in hand. The Marshal had his horse 
killed under him, and was slightly wounded. To the officers, who crowded 
round him with congratulations, he replied, with one of those short and happy 
speeches which tell upon an army more than the most labored harangues, "\Yith 
troops like you, gentlemen, a man ought to attack boldly, for lie is sure to con- 
quer." The beaten army fell back bchind the 
eckar, where they effected a 
junction with the troops of Brandenburg; but they dared attempt nothing fur- 
ther, and left the Palatinate in the quiet possession of Turenne. Under his cye, 
and, as it appears from his own letters, at his exprcss recommendation, CiS a 
matter of policy, that wretched country was laid waste to a deplorable extcnt. 
This transaction went far beyond the ordinary liccnse of war, and excited gcneral 
indignation even in that unscrupulous age. It will ever be remembered as a foul 
stain upon the character of the general who executcd, and of the king and min- 
ister who ordered or consented to it. 
I-Ia,'ing carried fire and sword through that part of the Palatinate ,,-hich lay 
u}Jon the right or Gcrman bank of the Rhine, he crossed that ri,'er. But the 
Imperial troops, reinforced by the Saxons and Hessians to the amount of sixty 
thuusand men, pressed him hard; and it seemcd impossible to keep the field 
against so great a disparity of force; his own troops not amounting to more than 
twenty thousand, He retrcated into Lorraine, abandoning the feltile plains of 

 \lsace to the enemy, led his army behind the \T osges 
Iountains. and crossing 
thcm b," unfrequented routes, surprised the enemy at Colmar, beat him at 
I ul- 
hausen and Turkheim, and forced him to recross thc Rhine. This is cstccmcd 
the most brilliant of Turennc's campaigns, and it was conceived and conducted 
with the greatcr þoldness, being in opposition to the orders of Lom'ois. " 1 
know," he wrote to that minister, in remonstrating, and indeed refusing to fullow 
his directions, "I know the strength of the Imperialists, their generals, and the 
country in which we are. I take all upon myself, and chargt" myself with what- 

"er ma'- occur." 
Returning to Paris at the end of thc campaign, his journcy through France 
resembled a triumphal progress; such was the popular enthusiasm in his favor. 
N at less flattering was his reception In' the king, who:,e undc,'iLlting rcgard and 
14 
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confidence, undimmed by jealousy or envy, is creditable alike to the monarch 
and to his faithful subject. 
\t this time Turenne, it is said, had serious thoughb 
of retiring to a convent, and was induced only by the earnest remonstrances 01 
the king, and his representations of the critical state of France, to resume his 
command. Returning to the Upper Rhine, he was again opposed to l\Iontecu- 
culL For two months the resources and well-matched skill of the ri,"al captains 
were displayed in a series of marches and countermarches, in which every mO\Te. 
mcnt was so well foreseen and guarded against, that no opportunity occurred for 
coming to action with advantage to either side. At last the art of Turenne ap. 
peared to prevail; when, not many minutes after he had expressed the full be- 
lief that victory was within his grasp, a cannon-ball struck him while engaged in 
reconnoitring the enemy's position, previous to giving battle, and he fell dead 
from his horse, July 27, 1675. The same shot carried off the alln of St. Hilaire, 
commander-in-chief of the artillery. " \Vecp not for me," said the brave soldier 
to his son; "it is for that great man that we ought to weep." 
His subordinates possessed neither the talents requisite to foUow up his plans. 
nor the confidence of the troops, who perceived their hesitation, and were eager 
to avenge the death of their beloved general. "Loose the piebald," so they 
named Turenne's horse, was the cry; .. he will lead us on." But those on whom 
the command devolved thought of anything rather than of attacking the enemy; 
and after holding a hurried council of war, retreated in all haste acros." the 
Rhine. 
The Swabian peasants let the spot where he fell lie fallow for many years, 
and earefully preserved a tree under which he had been sitting just before. 
Strange that the people who had suffered so much at his hands should regard his 
memory with such respect! 
The character of Turenne was more remarkable for solidity than for brill. 
iancy. l\Iany generals may have been better qualified to complete a c.unpaign by 
one decisive blow; few probably have laid the scheme of a campaign with mure 
judgment, or shown more skill and patience in carrying their plans into effect. 
And it is remarkable that, contrary to general experience, he became much more 
enterprising in advanced years than he had been in youth. Of that impetuous 
spit it, which sometimes carries men to success whcre cautiun would have hesi- 
tated and failed, he possessed little. In his earlier years he seldom ventured to 
give battle, except where victory was nearly certain; but a course of ,"ictory in- 
spired confidence, and trained by long practice to distinguish the difficult from 
the impossible, he adopted in his later campaigns a bolder strle of tactics than 
had seemed congenial to his original temper. In this respect he offered a re- 
markable contrast to his rival in fame, Condé, who, celebrated in early life fm 
the headlong valor, even to rashness, of his enterprises, became in old age pru- 
dent almost to timidity. Equally calm in sucecss or in defeat, Turenne was al- 
ways ready to prosecute the one, or to repair the other. And he carried the 
same temper into private life, where he was distinguished for the dignity with 
which he avoided quarrels, under circumstanct's in which lesscr men would ha'"e 
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found it hard to do so, without incurring the reproach of CO" ardice. X or must 
we pass over his thorough honesty and disinterestedness in pecuniary matters; a 
quality more rare in a great man then than it is now. 


CHARLES XII. OF S\YEDEN 


By GEXERAL JOHN MITCHELL 


(1682- 1 7 18 ) 
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C H <\RLES XII., against whom it has 
been made a fault that he carried vir- 
tues to e.xtremes, was born at Stockholm, 
on June 27, 1682, during a storm that 
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" Rived the mighty oak, and made 
The amþitious ocean s\\ell, and rage, and foam, 
To be e1l.alted with the threatening clouds." 
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Astrologers obsenTed that the star 
__. .
c:::: 

 called the "Lion's lIeart" predominated 
at his nati,-ity, and that the "Fox" was 
on the decline - omens and prodigies 
well suitcd to announce the birth of a 
prince who was himself a living tempest. 
Charles's infancy has nothing ,oery remark- 
able. His education was strictly attended 
to, and he pro,'ed an attentive scholar. 
He acquired considerable knowledge of history, geography, mathematics, and the 
military sciences, and became perfectly familiar with se,Teral languages, though 
he never, after his accession to the throne, spoke any but Latin, Swedish, or 
German. The gallant Charles Stewart, the same who aftci ward led the king 
across the Duna, was his instructor in the art of war, and is said to ha,'e com- 
municated to the young prince much of the ficry spirit for which he was him- 
self distinguished. In his fifteenth year Charles ascend cd the throne, and, con- 
trary to usual assertion, already evinced considcrable ability and application to 
business, though no particular predilection for military affairs, unkss his bcar- 
hunting expeditions may be so considered, for thev were morc than "faint im- 
ages of war," heing attcndcd with great danger. X 0 anns were used in these 
encounters; the sportsman was provided only with a singlc doubly-pointed stick 
and a cast-nct, like the one perhaps, uscd by the ancient gladiators. The object 
of these fierce combats was to capture and bind the bear, and to carry him in tri- 
umph from the scene of action! Charlcs was, it seems, a gn:at proficient in thIs 
dangerous sport. 
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.--\t the age of eighteen Charles was obliged to take the field against the four 
greatest powers of the 
 orth. Forced to contend with small means against vastly 
superior foes, he made genius and courage supply the place of numbers. H
ro- 
ism was never more nobly displayed than by this gallant monarch and his follow- 
ers. \Vhat men could do was done. For nine years he triumphed over con- 
stantly augmenting enemies. And when the" uneonquered lord of pleasure and 
of pain" fell at last, crushed by the weight of masses, furtune more than shared 
with his innumerable adversaries the honor of his overthrow. 
It was during the Polish camp:lÍgn of [703 that MdX Emanuel of \Virtem- 
berg, then only fourteen years of age, joined Charles. \Vhen introduced, the 
king asked him whether he wished to go to S
ockholm for a time, or to remain 
with the army. The prince, of course, preferred the latter. "\Vell, then," said 
Charles, " I will bring you up in my own way," and immediately placed the boy, 
tired as he was from his journey, on horseback, and led him a long and fatiguing 
ride. From this period to the battle of Pultowa, Max continued to be his con- 
stant companion, shared hi<; dangers, and attended him in all his adventures, many 
of which border almost on the fabulous. The affectionate kindness evinced by 
Charles toward his pupil could not be surpassed. \\Then the boy, as sometimes 
happened, was worn down by sickness and fatigue, the monarch attended him 
with parental care; and when on one occasion hc fell speechless from his horse, 
and his recovery was despaired of, the king never left his couch till he was pro- 
nounced out of danger. 
The adventures they encountered together were endless. On inspecting the 
regiments before the opening of the campaign of 1706, they rode fi,re hundred 
miles in six days, were never in bed, and hardly ever out of the saddle, and fre- 
quently reduced to milk and water as their only nourishmcnt- 


.. Alike to Charles was tide or time, 
Moonless midnight or matin prime." 


Havin!l on another occasion lost their road and escort during a stormy night, 
they arrived in the midst of a tempest before the town of Tousha. N either call- 
ing nor firing brought anyone to the gates. The king at last dismounted and 
sought for an entrance, while the prince held the horses in the pelting rain. An 
entrance having at last been discovered, they took possession of a hut in which 
was a fire. The king threw himself, bouted and spurred, on a bundle of straw, 
and fell fast asleep. The prince, less hardy, took off his hoots, filled them with 
straw, and placed them by the fire. \Yhile sleeping, the flame caught and con- 
sumed the valmble gambodoes. The prince was next day obliged to get a pair 
of peasant's boots, in which he rode about for eight days; a proof that the 
princely wardrobe was but slenderly furnished. 
And yet the camp was not without its gayeties either; for while the head. 
quarters were wintering- at Rawitcz, the town became the scene of great festivi- 
ties; halls and parties succeeding each other as rapidly as battles had done before. 
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Charles was usually present, was always very polite, but made only a short stay, 
and retired as soon as he could. 
During the stay of the army in this place, a fire broke out and consumed 
s('veral houses. The king flew to aid in extinguishing the flames. He ascended 
to the top of a house that was already <;m fire, and continued working till the 
building was sinking under him. He escaped with difficulty, was thrown down 
by one of the beams, and for a moment belie,"ed to be dead. "I t was discovered 
two years afterward," says Bardili, "that the place was set on fire by an incendiary 
brihed by Augustus I I. to slay the king of Sweden in the confusion;" and a man 
actually came forward and denounced himself as the intended assassin, declaring 
that 50me unknown power had pre,Tented him from stabbing the king when he 
got near his person. Charles said the man was mad, and sent him about his 
business. Napoleon would have sent him before a military commission and 
had him shot, as he caused the student at Schönbrun to be shot. 
\Ve regret that we cannot give a sufficient account of the Duke of l\larlbor- 
ough's \Tisit to Charles's head-quarters at 
 \ltranstadt; for what Y oltaire says on 
the suhject is hut an idle fable. That the English gencral should easily hm'e 
penetrated the views of the Swedish conq ueror, which the latter took .no pains to 
conceal, is sufficiently probable; but that the comTersation between two such men 
should have turned principally on the king's large boots, which, as \- oltaire says, 
Charles told Marlborough" he had not quitted for se,'en years," is of course a 
mere puerility. Besides, we find from Max's" l\Iemoirs," that Charles was not 
so coarse in his dress as is usuallv represented, for his clothes were made of fine 
materials. He always wore a plain blue coat with gilt buttons, buff waistcoat 
and breeches, a black crape cra'"at, and a cocked hat; a waist-belt, and a long 
cut-and-thrust sword. He ne,Ter disfigured himself by the full-bottomed wig of 
the period, but always wore his own brown hair, combed back from his forehead. 
His camp-bed consisted of a blue silk mattress, pillow and cover lid; materials 
that would have suited even a dandy guardsman. 
The invasion of Saxony occasioned great uneasiness at Yienna, Charles's arri- 
val being considered alike dangerous to the Catholic states of the Empire and to 
the success of the Grand Alliance. It happened, undcr these unplea<;ant feelings, 
that at a party the Swedish 
Iinister, Count Stralenghielm, propused his master's 
health as a toast. An imperial chamberlain, a Count Zabor, a magnate of Hun- 
gary, refused to drink it, declaring that" no hone<;t man ought to drink the health 
uf the Turk, the devil, and of a third person." The Swede struck the offender, 
and swords were drawn; but the ad,"ersaries werc of coursc separated. The am- 
bassador demanded satisfaction for the insult; and Zabor was arrestcd, and sent 
in irons to Stettin, and dcli,Tered up to thc Swedes. CI1.lrlcs instantly set him at 
liberty, simply desiring him to "be more guarded in his speeches for the future." 
The Sa'Con nobility (Ritterschaft, chivalry) ha,"ing been taxed to aid in de- 
fraying the Swedish contributions, applied to Charles, claiming thcir pri,"ilcge of 
cxemption from all taxation. except that of furnishing horses for the chi,"alry 
cngaged in defence of the country. "Had the Sa
on chi,"alry," said Charles, 
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"acted up to the duties to which they owe their pri\'ilege, I should not ha\
e been 
here. " 
The King of Sweden left Sa'i:ony, and set out on his Russian expedition at the 
head of 43,000 men. Of these 8,oQO remained in Poland; so that he undertook 
the march to Moscow with only 35,00o-a force amounting to about one-fiftcenth 
part of the army with which Napoleon set out on a similar expedition. The 
Russians followed the same system they afterward employed against the French, 
retiring and laving waste the country. The difficulties the Swedes had to en- 
counter, in consequence of bad roads and want of pro\'isions, are almost incredi- 
ble. The soldiers were forccd to contend, not only against the cnem\', but 
against the localities also; roads for the advance of the army had to be opened 
through forests and morasses before the least progress could be made; and it 
often happened that a league a day was the greatest e'i:tent of march gained after 
immense toil. But nothing checked the ardor of these gallant soldiers. The 
Russians attempted to defend the passage of ri\Ters and swamps that impeded the 
march of the foe. Their efforts were vain; no superiority of numbers, no 
strength of position, could arrest the indomitable valor of Charles and his troops. 
And the actions performed during this march would be deemed absolutely fabu- 
lous, were they not recorded on authority which cannot be doubted. 
During the severc winter of 1709, the army suffered dreadfulk from \\'ant and 
cold. \Yhen, early in spring, the thaw set in, the whole of those flat countries 
were overflowerl, and long marches had to be made through complete inunda- 
tions, by which quantities of stores were lost, and the powder greatly damaged. 
It was, as we now find, in consequence of the losses thus sustained that Charles 
accepted l\lazeppa's proposal of marching into the Ukraine. Finding his army 
too much weakened to penetrate further into Russia, and not wishing to fall back 
upon Livonia, which he thought would look like a retreat and encourage his ene- 
mies, he determined to march to the south, and there await the supplies and re- 
inforcements which his generals were to bring up. 
The loss of the convoy which General Lewenhaupt was conducting to the 
army rendered further delay necessary, and obliged the king to undertake the 
siege of Pultowa, in order to gain a firm footing in the country, and to secure 
the supplies which the place contained. The Swedish battering-train was \\Oeak, 
the powder not only bad from having been frequently injured by the wet and dried 
again, but very scarce bcsides. Still, courage and energy were making progress, 
when, June 2 ïth, on his very birthday, Charles, in repulsing a sally, was struck 
by a musket-ball that entered his lcCt foot, above the root of the toes, and wcnt 
out at thc heel. The king continued in the field for an hour afterward, gi\Oing his 
OIdcrs as usual; but when he retired to his quarters, the leg was so much swelled 
that the boot had to be cut off, and the wound had so unfavorable an appcarancf' 
as greatly to alarm the attendants. 
Charles behaved heroically, as usual. He held his leg to the surgeon with his 
own hands, nor did a single groan escape him during the ten ible operation which 
the cutting away of some of the fractured bones rendered necessary. At one time 
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his life was despaired of, and a general panic seized the army, but though the 
wound proved decisive of his fate, the unhappy munarch had what may well be 
termed the misfortune to reCO\Tcr. 
The foe drew near. The C.lar, well aware of the importance of Pulto"'a, ad- 
vanced to its relief with an army of 80,000 men, besides 40,000 irregulars, Kal- 
mucks and Tartars. He brought 150 pieces of artillery alung with him. E,"en 
with this vast superiority, and after the training of a nine years' war, the Russians 
did not venture to attack the Swedes, but drew eloser and closer around them, 
till they began at last to intrench themselves within a league of the king's camp. 
Charles's illness ga,-e them but too much leisure. 
A hostile fortress on one side, a hostile army on the other, nothing but a vic- 
tory could sa\Te the Swedes; and on the morning of the 8th of July, only ten days 
after Charles had been wounded, they marched out to battle. Their whole army 
did not amount to 20,000 men, 4,000 of whom were left in the trenches and with 
the baggage. Their artillery consisted of four field-pieces; and their powder was 
so bad that it did not, as Count Poniatowsky and Lewenhaupt both affirm, 
throw the musket-balls more than tbirty yards from the muzzles of the pieces 
And yet these bra,Te suldiers balanced fortune even against such o,"erwhelming 
numbers. Three out of the seven Russian redoubts were takcn; on the left wing 
the cavalry were victorious, and it is really difficult to say what the result would 
ha"e proved, had Charles been able to exert his usual energy and activity. Cer- 
tain it is that errors were committed which could not ha\Te happened under his 
immediate command; for the cavalry of the left wing did not follow up their suc- 
cess, and the cavalry of the right wing lost their direction, and took no share in 
the action. The king, who was carried on a litter between two horses, was pres- 
ent in the hottest of the fire, and exerted himself as much as was possible for a 
man in such a situation. A shot broke the litter, and the wounded monarch was 
for some time left alone on the ground. A lifeguardsman brought him a horse, 
and he endeavored to rally the yielding troops. The steed was shot under him, 
and- 


.. Gierta gave 
His own, and died the Russian slave." 


Having assembled and reformed the remnants of his broken host round the 
forces which had been left for the protection of the baggage, the fainting mon- 
arch was placed in Count Piper's carriage, and com"eyed toward the Turkish 
frontier. Thc exertions of the wounded Charles to rally his army at Pultowa 
contrast singularly with the total want of any such exertion displayed by the un- 
wounded Xapoleon at \Yaterloo. \Ye take this want of exertion for granted, 
because had any been displa,-ed, the world's echoes would ha'"e rung with praise 
bestowed upon the heroic effort. 
The first result of the battle of Pultowa-it<; ultimate results are only now be- 
coming apparent-was thc entirc destruction of the Swedish army, the famishcd 
and cxhausted rcmains of which were some days aftef\,"ard obliged to lay down 
their arms on the bank" of the Dnieper, which ther had nu means of crossing. 
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\Yith this battle, which opens a new era in European histoH', the history of 
Charles XII. may be said to end; for his subsequent career was only a succession 
of disappointments, his poor and thinly peopled cuuntry not affording him the 
means of rccO\'ery from a single 'defeat. 
On his arri\"al at Bender, the king learned of the death uf his sister, the 
Duchess of IIolstein; and he who had calmly supported the loss of his fame and 
his army yielded tu the must impassioned burst of sorrow, and was during four 
days unable to converse with his most intimate attendants-a proof how unjust are 
the accusations of want of feeling su often brought against him. His long stay 
in Turkey is certainly e\'idence of obstinacy, or of that pride which could not 
brook the thought of returning, a vanquished fugitive, to 'his nati,'e land, which 
had done so much for him, and which his best efforts had failed to protect from 
un ju
t \'iolence. I n Charles's high and -noble countenance it is seen at once that 
he was endowed with- 


" The glance that took 
Their thoughts from others at a single look." 


He knew the worthlessness of his enemies; and it is douhly galling to the gener- 
ous and the brave when fortune, in her base fancies, obliges them to succumb to 
mean and malicious adversaries. And such was the fate of Charles. His defeat 
was no sooner known than Denmark, Poland, and Saxony again flew to arms. 
I-IanO\Tr and Prussia joined the unworthy league against the fallen monarch, 
who had been so dreaded, and was therefore so much hatcd: for Charles had in- 
jured no one-he was the aggrieved from first to last. His rcturn to Sweden, 
the defence of Stralsund, the invasion of K orway, call for no particular attention. 
He was killed at the siege of Frederickshall, in 1\ urway, on 1\ U\"em ber 30, 1718, 
under circumstances that long gave currency to the belief that he had heen assas- 
sinated. Schott and Bardili positively assert the fact: but we are on this point 
disposed to agree with \T oltaire, who, to save the honor of his countrymen, as 
positively denies it. After e\'ening service, the king went out as usual to \'isit 
the trenches. He was attended by two French engineers, 
Iegret and Siquier. 
A heavy fire was kept up by the enemy. 
 ear the head of the bo)'au, or zigzag, 
he kneeled down, and, leaning against the parapet, looked toward the fortress. 
As he remained motionless for a long time, some one approached and found him 
perfectly dead, a ball ha\'ing entered his right temple and passed through his 
head. Even in death the gallant hand had grasped the hilt of his sword; and 
this probably ga\'e rise to the belief in the murder, which was afterward con- 
firmed by Siquier's own confession. But this confessiun was only made whilc 
the pretended criminal labored under an attack of brain fever, and was retracted 
as soon as he recO\"ered. 
Thus fell, in the thirty-sixth year of his age, one of the most extraordinary men 
that ever acted a part on the great stage of the world. Endowed by nature with 
a noble person, "a frame of adamant, a soul of fire," with high intellectual 
powers, dauntlL:-..; bra \"e ry, kingly sentiments of honor, and a lofty scorn of all 
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that was mean' and little, he became, from the very splendor of these gifts, per- 
haps one of the most unhappy men of his time. Less highly gifted, he would 
ha\"e been less hated and less emTied; of humbler spirit, he would- have been 
more pliant, and might possibly have been more successful. 


JOHN, DUKE OF 
IARLBOROCGH 


BY L. DRAKE 
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A BOUT noon, on June 24, 1650, 
John Churchill, afterward Duke 
of l\Iarlborough, was born at Ashe, 
in Dcvonshire. His schuul- days 
were soon oyer; for his father, Sir 
.: \Yinston Churchill, ha\Oing estab- 
" lished himself at court soon after 
the restoration of Charles the Sec- 
ond, was an
ious to introduce his 
" childrCll early into lifc, and obtained 
for his son the situation of pagc Df 
honor to the Duke uf York, at the 
same time that his only daughter, 
Arabella, becamc maid of honor to 
the duchess. 
\ \'hile at school, young Churchi)] 
had disco\'ered in the lihrary an uld 
bouk on military subjects. This he 
- read frequently, and concei\"ed such 
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 The Duke of York held frequcnt 
.... <:.:X'IoPi?>
'V" 
" re\Tiews of the guards. Churchill 
had nut long been his page, befure the duke noticed his eagerness tu bc present 
on these occasions. Pleased with this indication of military ambition, the duke 
suddenly inquired one day, "\Vhat can I do for you, Churchill, as a filst step to 
fortune? " 
The page threw himself on his knees before the duke. 
Royal Highness," he entreated, with clasped hands, "to honor 
colors." 
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"\Yell, well," said the duke, smiling at the lad's earnestness, "I will grant 
your request by and by;" and his young fa,'orite had not long to wait before 
he got thc post for which he had petitioned. 
The} outhful ensign, scarce fifteen years of age, first embarked for Tangiers; 
and although his stay was short, ) et in the sallies and skirmishes with the l\Ioors 
he showed that cven nuw he possessed that courage and ability which in after 
years placed him at the head of all the heroes of his time. 
Before the ye.lr in which he ldt England had expired, he ""as again in his 
nati,-e country. Hc then accompanied thc Duke of :\lonmouth to the conti- 
nent, to a<;sist France again"t Holland. The Prince of Condé and l\Iarshal Tu- 
renne, the greatest generals of that time, comm.lnded the French army, so that 
Churchill had vcry fa"orable upportunities of imprO\'ing his military talent and 
genIUs. 
A Frcnch officer, during thc sicgc of Nimeguen, had failed to retain a post of 
consequence, which he had been appointed to defend. Thc news of its loss was 
brought to Turcnne. 
"I will bet a supper and a dozcn of claret," instantly cxclaimed the mar- 
shal, "that my handsome Englishman will recO"cr the post with half the number 
of men that the officer commandcd who lost it." 
Churchill was dcspatched with a small company, and, after a short but des- 
perate strup-gle, retook the post, won the marshal his wager, and gained for him- 
s
lf the applause and admiratiun of the whole army. 

 ext year, at the sicge of 
Iaestricht, Captain Churchill again distinguished 
himself. At the head of his uwn company, he scaled the ramparts, and planted 
the banner of France on thc ,'cry summit, escaping with a slight wound. Louis 
X I Y. was so highly ple<lsed with his conduct that hc thanked him at the head of 
the army, and soon made him lieutenant-colonel. The Duke of l\Ionmouth 
afterward confes<;ed to thc king, that he was indebted for his life, on this occa- 
sion, to uur hero's gallantry and discretion. 
On his return to England, hc was madc gentleman of the bedchamber and 
master uf the robes to his earliest patron, the Duke of York. .L\t this period he 
was captivated by the beauty of l\Iiss Sarah] cnnings, daughtcr of a gentleman of 
ancient family, and maid of honor to the duchess. Their marriage took place in 
16 7 8 . 
The serviccs Colunel Churchill continued to yield the royal brothers did not 
pass ulUewarded. lIe was created Baron Churchill of Agmouth, in Berwick- 
shire; and a fricndship sprung up between Lady Churchill and the Princess 
(afterward quccn) Anne, W
lO, when she marricd Prince George of Denmark, 
got hcr fricnd app()intcd lady of hcr bedchamher. 
The day aftcr ],lme<; II. was proclaimcd, he made his favoritc, lieutenant-gen- 
eraL Thc battlc of Scdgemoor, in which the ill-fated Dukc of NT onmouth with 
his rebel army was defeated, was won chiefly by Churchill's courage and decision. 
Till the closing sccne of James's rcign, thcre is little stated of Lord Churchill, al- 
thuu
h it is known that he uscd his influence with his royal master to prevent the 
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arbitrary system of gO\"ernment the king endea,'ored to introduce. Finding the 
monarch determined to persist in his encroachments, Lord Churchill felt it his 
duty, however painful, to go o'"er to the Prince of Orange, by whom he was 
recei,"ed with distinguished marks of attention and respect; and, two days 
before his coronation, the prince raised him to the dignity of Earl of l\Iarl- 
borough. 
The affection the earl still felt toward his late benefactor, the ex-king, led him 
:nto a correspondence with him. This, being discO\'ered, brought the displeasUle 
of King \Yilliam upon him, and for some time he was deprived of all his appoint- 
mcnts. At length a gO\'ernor being wanted for the young Duke of Gloucester, 
son of the Princess Anne, the king, as an eall1est of his returning favor, conferred 
this honor on 
Iarlborough. "Teach him, my lord," said his majesty, "to be 
what you are yourself, and he will not want accomplishments." 
On the accession of Queen Annc, 
Iarlborough was made captain-general, 
master of the ordnance, and a knight of the garter. Soon after, he was sent to 
Holland to aid the Dutch against the French. I Ie was appointed br them gen- 
eralissimo of the force!S, with a salary of .[10,000 a year. \Yith his army he 
crossed the river 
Ieuse, and advanced to the sicge of Rheinberg. "I hope soon 
to deli,"er you from these troublesome neighbors!" he exclaimed to the Dutch 
deputies who accompanied him on a reconnoitring party; and had it not been 
for the timidity of the Dutchmen he would have fulfilled his intentions. He 
howe,'er, took three towns out of the hands of the French, and the campaign 
ended by the taking of Liégc. 

Iarlborough soon returned to England, when the queen crcatcd him l\Iarquis 
of Blandford and Duke of l\Iarlborough, an honor he reluctantly acccpted, and 
chiefly because it would give him more consideration if again called upon to sen e 
his country abroad. 
In 1703 the duke was once more in Flanders, leading operations against the 
French with his usual success. 
Thc celebrated Prince Eugene was appointed his colleague; and the first time 
these two generals met, they concei,"ed that mutual esteem and confidence, \\"hich 
afterward rendered them partners in the same glory. 
At the head of a noble army, the two gcnerals penetrated into the heart of 
Germany, dri,"ing thc Elector of Ba,"aria before them, erc his French allies could 
join him. It would take too much space to describe all the ,"ictories, and relate 
the details of the burning of three hundred towns, ,"ill ages, and castles! These 
stern necessities of war were far from pleasing to 
Iarlborough, who grie,"ed to 
see the poor people suffering from their master's ambition. The Elcctor shed 
tears when he hcard of these de,"astations, and offered large sums to pre'"el1Ì mil- 
itary execution on the land. .. The forces of England," replied the duke, .. are 

ot come into Bavaria to extort moncy, but to bring its prince to reason and 
moderation. It is in the Po\\ er of the Elector to end the matter at once by com. 
ing to a speedv accommodation." 
But the Elector knew that l\Iarshal Tallard, with a powerful French army, 
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was approaching; and, huoyed up bv expectation, replied, " Since you have com- 
pelled me to draw the sword, I have thrown away the scabbard! " 
Prince Eugene had hastened from the Rhine to join l\Iarlborough, with a 
force of eighteen thousand men, and reached the plains of Hochstadt by the time 
TaBard joined the Elector. Às the prince and 
Iarlborough proceeded to sun'ey 
the ground, previous to taking up their position, they percei,"ed some squadrons 
of the enemy at a distance. The two generals mounted the steeple of a church 
close by, and, with their glasses, discovered the quarter-masters of the enemy 
marking out a camp between ßlenheim and Lützingen" Charmed beyond meas- 
ure, they resolved to give battle before the enemy could strengthen themselws in 
their new position. Some officers, whu knew the strength of the ground selected 
bv the enemv, ventured to remonstrate, and to advise that no action should be 
hazarded. "I know the dangers of the case," said Marlborough, who had not 
made up his mind without due consideration, "but a battle is absolutely neces- 
sary ; and as for success, I rely on the hope that the discipline and courage of 
the troops will make amends for all disadvantages." Orders being issued for a 
general engagement, the whole army commenced preparations with cheerfulness 
and alacrity. 
Marlborough showed that he was resoh"ed to conquer or to die in the at- 
tempt. Part of the night he passed in prayer, and toward morning recei,"ed the 
sacrament. Then, after taking a short sleep, he concerted the arrangements for 
the action with Prince Eugcne, particularly pointing out to thc surgeuns the 
pro}Jer place for the wounded. 
The forces of the duke and the prince formed an army of 33,500 ilìfantry 
and 18,400 cavalry. They were opposed by a force of 56,000 men. 
...About six o'clock in thc morning, 
Iarlborough and Eugene touk their sta- 
tion on a rising ground, and calling all the generals, ga'"e the directions for the 
attack. The army thcn marched into the plain; and being funneù in urder of 
battle, the cha}Jlains pcrformed service at the head of each regiment. 
The morning being hazy, the French and Ba,"arians did not even suspect the 
approach of their enemies, and were completely taken by surplise. A large gun 
boomed forth the signal for th
 onset; and as great a battle was fought as the 
memory of man ever heard of. A panic seized the wholc of the troops which 
composed the right of the French army, and they fled like a fluck of shcep be- 
fore the victurious English,-deaf to the threats and entreaties of their command- 
ers, and without obsen'ing whither their flight led them. A body of ca,"alry, the 
best and most renowned in the whole army, seized with fear, hurried away 
l\Iarshal Tallard with them in their flight; and, void of all thuught, threw them- 
selves by squadrons into the Danube, men and horses, officers and troopers to- 
gether. Some escaped; but the greater portion, who had sought to avoid an un- 
certain death on the field of battle and honor, found a certain and shameful 
death in the river. The poor marshal, after vainly endeavuring to stem this tor- 
rent of despair, was' obliged to surrender himself a prisoner of war with several 
other general officers in his company. The defeat then became complete. Of 
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all the infantry the marshal had brought to the assistance of the Elector, only twu 
battalions escaped; eight and twcnty battalions were taken prisoners; and ten 
were entireh. destro,-ed ! 
-' -' 
The French, for many years, had ne,-er sustained any considerable defeat; 
and in consequence, had looked upon themselves, and had been regarded by 
other countries, almost as invincible. But now the charm was broken. 
After the battle, when Marshal Tallard was brought into the duke's tent, the 
marshal exclaimed with emphasis, "Your grace has beaten the best troops in the 
world! " 
"I hope," quickly rejoined the duke, "that you except the troops which 
defeated them." 
The news caused great joy in Engl.1nd, except to a discontented party, who 
considered that "it weuJd no more weaken the power of the French king, than 
taking a bucket of water out of a river." :l\Iarlborough's answer, when he heard 
this, was, 
' If they will allow me to draw one ur two such buckets more, we may 
then let the river run quietly, and not much apprehend its overflowing, and de- 
stroying its neighbors." Queen _-\nne, however, as a monument of victory, com- 
manded a splendid palace to be built for the duke, at her own expense, to be 
called Blenheim. 
It would fill a large volume to relate all the victories of the Duke of l\larl- 
borough, none of which, however, exceeded the Battle of Blenheim in impor- 
tance. One, some years afterward, called the Battle of l\lalplaquet, was a betrer 
contested fight, and perhaps ranks next; in truth, after this battle, France ne'"er 
again ventured to meet l\larlborough in the field. 
At three o'clock in the morning of September 1 I, 1 j09, the confederated 
troops (for Eugene, with his army, was still with 
1arlborough) began to raise 
their batteries, under cover of a thick fog, which lasted till half-past se'"en. 
\Vhen it cleared away, the armies found themselves close together, each ha,-ing 
a perfect ,.iew of the other. 
larshal \Tillars commanded the French armr 
He was adored by his troops, who placed unboundcd confidence in him; and as 
he now rode along their ranks the air rang with" Long li,"e the king!" " Long 
live l\larshal Yillars!" The right wing was commanded by 
larshal Boufflers. 
A discharge of fifty pieces of cannon from the confederates was the signal fur 
battle, which commenced a little after eight. Each army had between ninety 
and one hundred thousand men, and the battle raged for some time with uncx- 
ampled bravery. All the duties of a skilful general were performed b,- 
larl. 
borough; and l.1te in the day the Frcnch army lcCt the field in the posscssilln uf 
the allies, both armies having fought with almost incrcdible valor. Thc loss of 
the French was fourteen thousand men; the allies, though victory was on thcir 
side, lost near!\- twent,- thousand_ 
- -' 
An officer of distinction in the French army, writing an account of this b,tttle 
said: "The Eugcnes and .\larlboroughs ought to be well satisfied with us during 
that day; since, till thcn, they had not met with resistance wortlH- of thcm. 
They mar say. with justice, that nothing can stand before thcm; for what shall be 
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able to stem the rapid course of these two heroes, if an army of one hundred thou 
sand of our best troops-posted between two roads, trebly entrenched, and per- 
forming their duty as well as brave men could do-were not able to stop them 
one day? \Vill you not, then, own with me, that they surpass all the heroes of 
former ages? " 
\Yith his usual humanity, 
larlborough's first care, at the close of the action, 
was the relief of the wounded. Three thousand Frenchmen who lay on the field 
shared his attention, with the wounded of his own army; and he immediately ar- 
ranged means for conveying them away. Still, next morning-the day set apart 
for burying the slain-notwithstanding his care, when riding over the field he saw 
among the heaps which covered the plain, not only the numerous bodies of the 
slain, but of the dying also.:N or did he feel only for the sufferings of his com- 
panions in arms; the groans of wounded enemies, and the sight of their mangled 
limbs, equally awakened his compassion. Learning also, that many French offi- 
cers and soldiers had crept into the neighboring houses and woods, wounded, and 
in a miserable condition for want of assistance, he ordercd them every possi ble re- 
lief, and despatched a messenger with a letter to the French marshal, humanely 
proposing a conference to arrange the means of removing these wrctched suf- 
ferers. By this humanity the larger portion of not fewer than thirty thousand 
men, to whose sufferings death would soon hm"e put an end, were saved. The 
officers gave their word that they would not sen"e against the allies till they were 
regularly exchanged; and the common soldiers were to be con<;idcred as prisoners 
of war, for whom an equal numbcr of allied troops were to be returned. 

lany, many battles, too numerous to mention, were gained by this great 
commander. \Vhen he came back to England, at the peace, he for some time 
distinguished himself as an able statcsman; hut incurring the displeasure of the 
queen, and that of the party then in power, he found his situation so painful, that 
he determined to leave the country till the course of e\"ents should again run in 
his favor. He left Dover without any honors, as a pri\"ate passenger, in a packet- 
boat; but on its arriving off Q"tend, as soon as the townspeople knew that the 
Duke of 
Iarlborough was on board, thcy made a salute of all the cannon to- 
ward the sea; and when the \"essel cntered the harbor, they fired three rounds of 
all the artillery on the ramparts. The people crO\\"ded round him, and shed tcars 
at the ingratitude of his nation. Some, full of astonishment at the sight of him, 
said, " His looks, his air, his addrcss, were full as conquering as his sword." E\"en 
a Frenchman exclaimed, "Though the sight is worth a million to my king, yet I 
believe he would not, at such a price, ha\"e lost the sen"icc of so brave a man." 

Iarlborough remained at Aix-la-Chapelle till the death of the quecn. On 
_-\ugust I, 17 q, the day George the First \\"as proclaimed, the duke and duchcss 
landed at DO\"er. Marlborough's reception was truly a contrast to his depaJ ture. 
X ow the artillery thundered forth a welcome; while thousands of spcctators 
hailed the return of the voluntary exile. Passing on to London, he was met at 
Southwark by a large body of the burgesses, who escorted him into the city; and 
thence, joined by many of the first merchants, the nobility, and gentr)". he pro- 
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ceeded to St. James's, amid the judul acclamations of the crowd, .. Long live the 
king!" .. Long li\Te the Duke of 
Iarlborough !" 
Old age had now laid his withering hand on the duke. For nearly two years 
he continued to enjoy the fa\'or and confidence of the new king, who, on one oc- 
casion, said, .. l\larIborough's retirement would give me as much pain as if a dag- 
ger should be plunged in my bosom." But he soon was obliged to retreat to Blen- 
heim, where he spent six years of declining life among his family and friends. 
At length, after a \Tiolent attack of palsy, the disease from which he suffered, he 
lay for several days expecting dcath. Early in the morning of June 15, I ï 22, he 
resigned his spirit, with Christian calmness, into the hands of his Creator. 
The duke was nearly se\Tenty-three when he died. H is remains were interred 
with every honor in \Vestminster Abbey, but soon after were taken up, and con- 
veyed to the chapel at Blenheim, and laid in a magnificent monument, which the 
duchess had erected for this honorable purpose. 


PRI
CE ECGENE OF SAVOY 


By G. P. R. JA'IES 


(1663-lï36) 


P RI:\TE ECGEXE, the most famed of 
Austrian generals, was the son of 
Eugene 
Iaurice of Sa\'oy (by the n:oth- 
er's side Count of Soissons) and of 
Olympia l\Iancini, niece of Cardinal 
Iaz- 
arin. His father intrigued, and \\'as ban- 
ished from the court of France; and his 
mother also quitted Paris nut mam- years 
after, suspected of many vices of which she 
was \'cry probahly innocent; and guilty of 
a thousand follies, which \\-ere more strict- 
ly scrutini.lCd than hcr crimes. Eugene 
was originally destined for the Church, 
and, according to a sc.U1dalous custom, 
then common in France as wcll as other 
Catholic countries, hc obtained scyeral 
bencfices while but a child, of \\-hich he 

 was eagcr to di\.cst himself as suun as his 
mind was capable of cli<;criminating be- 
tween one profession and another. lIe seems soon to ha\"e felt \\-ithin himself 
that ardent desire for militanT sen"ice, which is sometimes a caprice and some 
times an inspiration; hut Louis X I\T., at whose court he still rcmaincd, positive 
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ly forbade his throwing off the clerical habit, notwithstanding all the entreaties 
of the young abbé, and by so doing, incurred the enmity of one who inherited 
from his mother no small faculty of hatred. 
At lenoth various circumsta!lces with which he was in n0 de g ree connected, 
b , 
brought ahout a changc in the affairs of Europe that afforded him an opportunity 
of escaping from the rcstraint placed upun his inclinations, and of turning the 
genius they had despised against those who had contcmned him. France and 
Austria had long been either secretly or openly at strife; but now the dilapidated 
state of the German empire, after tedious and expensive wars, together with the 
combination of external foes and internal insurrection, threatened the nominal 
successor of thc Roman Cæsars with utter destruction. The I I ungarians in rc- 
volt, joined with the Turkish forces which they had called to their assistance, 
marched into Germany and laid siege to Vienna. Louis XI\
. had hitherto taken 
care to fomcnt the spirit of insurrection, and to aggravate the more pressing dan- 
gers of Germany; but at this moment, to cover the encouragement he had held 
out privately to the rebels, he permitted the nobility of his court to volunteer in 
defcnce of Christendom, which the fall of Vienna would have laid open to Infi- 
dels. A large body of young men set out immediately for Austria, among whom 
Prince Eugenc contrived to effect his departure in secret. The famous, but un. 
amiable mini<;ter Louvois, when he heard of the young abbé's escapc remarked 
with a sneer, "So much the better, it will be long before he returns." 
The speech was afterward repeated to Eugene, who replied, "I will never re- 
turn to France but as a conqueror; " and he kept his word, one of the few instances 
in which history has been able to record that a rash boast was afterward justified 
by talents and resolution. 
On arriving at Vienna, Eugene cast away the gown forever, and his rank in- 
stantly procured him a distinguished post near the person of the Duke of Lor- 
raine, then commanding the imperial forces. 
Shortly after he had joined the army, John Sobieski, the valiant King of Po
 
land, advanced to tht: assistance of thc emperor, and the Turks were forced to 
raise the siege of the Austrian capital. In the campaign that followed against 
the Infidels, Eugene distinguished himself greatly, both by a sort of light un. 
thinking courage, and by a degree of skill and judgment, which seemed to show 
that the levity he was somewhat too fond of displaying, though perhaps a con- 
firmcd habit from his education in an idle and fri,.'olous court, was no true type of 
' the mind within. It was the empty bubble dancing on the bosom of a decp 
stream. This was felt by those who surrounded him; and promotion succeedcd 
with astonishing rapidity. Before the end of three munths he was in command 
of a regiment of horse. 
Continual battles, sieges, and skirmishes, now inured Eugene to all the hard- 
ships and all the dangers of war, and at the same time gave him every upportu- 
nity of acquiring a thorough knowledge of his new profession, and of obtaining 
higher and higher grades in the sen'icé. In the course of a ,'cry few years he had 
becn wounded more than once severely; but at the same timc hc had aidcd in the 
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taking of 
 euhausel, Yicegradt, Gran, and Buda; was the first who entcrect 
sword in hand into the intrenched camp of the Turks at Hersan; and had rt"'- 
ceived a commission as Lieutenant-general in the Austrian service. The storm- 
ing of Belgrade was the next great e\"ent in which Eugene was called to act; and 
here, in command of a body of resen"e, he attacked the walls, after the first 
parties had been repulsed, and succeeded in forcing his way into the citro The 
regiments which had failed at first now rallied; and the path being open, the Im- 
perial forces poured in in all directions, and Belgrade was taken after a most ob- 
stinate defence. 
\Tictor Amadæus, Duke of Savoy, was shortly after this persuaded by his cou- 
sin Eugene to embrace the interests of the house of Austria; and to enter into 
the great alliance \\"hich had been formed for the purpose of depressing France. 
The vast power which Louis XI\"'. had acquired, and the e\"ident disposi- 
tion he displayed to extend that power to the utmost, had armed the fears of all 
the monarchs of Europe against him. At the same time, the armies \\-hich had 
conquered for him were dispersed, and the generals who had led them to \-ictory 
had in most instances fallen into the grave. Perhaps these considerations might 
lead the Duke of Savoy to withdraw from an alliance which promised little sup- 
port, and eminent danger; but he had soon reason to repent of hm"ing done so. 
Marshal Catinat, the best of Louis's living officers, was ordered to act against him; 
the whole of Piedmont quickly fell into the hands of the French; and on August 
18th the duke was completely defeated by the ad\"erse general. Eugene, who 
was present, though wounded with a spent ball, co\"ered the retreat of the troops 
of Savoy; but the battle was ncvertheless completely lost, and influenced for 
long the fate of Picdmont. 
After various campaigns in Italy, where little was effected but a di\"ersion of 
the French forces from his scene of war in Germany and the Netherlands, Eu- 
gene prevailed upon his cousin the Duke of Savoy, to lead his troops into 
F;ance and to draw the French army from Italy, Ly carrying the war into their 
own country. The schcme was a Lold one, but it pro\"ed most successful, and 
Embrun, Quilestre, and Gap, having fallen, the allied army, under \Tictor 
 \ma- 
dæus and Eugene, ad\"anced rapidly into Dauphiny. Terror and consternation 
spread before them; and in re\"enge for the dcvastation committed Ly the Frcnch 
in the Palatinate, thcy now ravaged the whole of D,mphiny, burning the villages 
and hamlets, and laying the cities undcr hea\"y contributions. The hcart of 
France was open to the invading army; but, fortunately for that country, a se\"erc 
illness put a stop to the proceedings of \Tictor _ \madæus. Rcturning to Turin in 
haste, he left his army to the command of Prince Eugene; but the Italian gener- 
als contri\"ed, by hesitation in their obedience, and opposition to his wishes, to 
defeat Eugene's best schemes, so that he was glad, by a rapid retreat, to bring his 
army In safety to Sa\"oy. 
Eugene was now created Field-marshal; and received the order of the Golden 
Fleece; but his gratification at these marks of approbation W.IS bitterly alloyed 
by a se\"ere defcat which he <;uffered nC,l[ Pignerol, in comp,my with his cousin 
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the Duke of Savoy, who madly engaged the French forces In a positlun wherc 
his own discomfiture was a certain consequence. 
Few movements of any import took place in Italy for some years after this, 
in which Eugene was concerned. Yictor Amadæus, partly from caprice, partly 
from fear, withdrew from his alliance with _ \ustria, and, once more signed a 
treaty of neutrality with France. The Imperial troops, unable singly to keep 
the field against the French, abandoned Sav@y; and Eugene, though his efforts 
had proved unsuccessful, was received at Vienna with the highest distinction. 
The emperor, probably judging rightly in this instance, that the prince had 
tailed from his energies being crippled by a di\,ided power, now ga\'e him the 
sole command of the army opposed to the Turks in Hungary. 
Eugene immcdiately found himself menaced by the \\'hole force of the Turk
 
ish Empire; but after some masterly manæuncs he sa\'ed the city of Peterwara- 
din, on which the Ottoman forces were marching; and then, though with very 
inferior power, approached the intrenchmcnts of the Grand Yizier, at Zeuta, with 
the intcntion of forcing him from his camp. At the very moment, however, that 
the army had advanced too far to retreat, a courier arrived, bearing the emperor's 
commands to Eugene, on no account to risk a battle. Eugene's measures were 
already taken; he put the letter in his pocket, attacked the Turks, defeatcd them 
completely, left twenty thousandl\Iussulmen dead on the field, and ten thousand 
drowned in the DLll1ube; pursued his victory by burning Serai and securing the 
frontier line uf fortresses, and then rcturned to Yienna in expectation of reward 
and honor. 
The emperor received him coldh', and before the day was O\-er he was put 
under arrest for disobcdience of ordcrs. The clamor, howe\Tr, of the people. 
and some feeling of shame in the hosom of the proud, weak Lcopold, soon caused 
him to rcstore Eugene to his rank, and to scnd him once more against the 
Turks. Success, howe\'er, did not follow the prince through the succccding cam- 
paign; and before the season brought it naturally to a closc, pcact:; had heen de- 
termined on between Austria and the Porte. 
Some time previou<; to the period of which we now speak, Luuis XIY. had 
endea\'ored to tempt Eugene back to his Court, 1>\' thc offcr of a 
Iarsha\'s rank 
in thc French army, the gO\'ernment of Champagne, and a considerable yearly 
pension. Eugene, who fclt that, howe\'er flattering to himself, the offer origin- 
ated alone in the sclfishncss of an ambitious monarch, refuscd it in terms suffi- 
ciently galling to the proud King of France. X e\'erthc1ess. aftcr the peace of 
'V cstphalia, YiUars, who was sent as ambassador to Yienna, is 
upp(lSed to have 
bcen again chargcd with a mission of the same nature to Eugene. The fact, 
howe\'er, is not only douhtful, but \'cry improbable, from the character of all 
parties concerned. Eugene was not a man to lca\'c him<;('lf thc possibility of 
changing; Louis was not a man meanly to solicit whcrc hc had once been re- 
fused; and Yillars was not a man to undertake a mean commission, even for a 
king. It is probable that the courtesy \\"hich thc prince c\'inced toward :Marsnal 
de Villars from a sense of his personal merit, at a time \\-hen the haughty Court 
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of Yienna was mean enough to treat e"en an ambassador with cold disrespect, 
was the sole origin of the report. IImvc,'er that might be, Eugene remained for 
a length of time at \
ienna, filling up his inacti,'ity by trifling with many arts 
and many enjoyments, till at length the \\
 ar of the Succession, as it was called, 
breaking out, he was appointed to the command of the army in Italy. 


At length a general engagement took place at Luzara, at which Philip of 
Spain was present. The forces of the French have been estimated at forty thou- 
sand, those of the Imperial general did not much exceed one-half that number. 
The battle was long and fierce; and night only terminated the contest. Both 
parties of course claimed the victory. The French sung a Te Deum, but re- 
treated; the Imperial army retained their ground, 
Nevertheless, the fruits of victory ""ere gathered by the French. Their im- 
mense superiority of numbers ga"e them the power of o,'errunning the whole 
country; and the Imperial court, either from indolence, heedlessness, or intrigue, 
failed to take any step to support its arms in Italy; so that all which Eugene had 
taken, sooner or later fell into the enemy's hands, and he himself, disgustcd with 
the neglect he had met with, left his army under the command of another, and 
set out to see whether he could not procure some reinforcement, or at least some 
supply of money to payor prm-ide for his forccs. At \Tienna hc found good 
reason to suspect that Count l\lansfield, the minister of war, had by some means 
heen gained to the interest of France. But, in the meanwhile Eugene was ap- 
pointed minister of war; and sometime after, in this capacit,", proceedcd to con- 
fer with l\Iarlborough on the united intcrests of England and 
\ustria. 
This negotiation was most successful; and here scems to ha"e been concerted 
the scheme which Marlborough aftem"ard so gloriously pursued for carn-ing on 
the war against France on the side of Germany, and of thus freeing the Empire. 
In a military point of ,Tic\\', also, Eugene's efforts, though suppOlted b," no great 
army, and followed by no great \Tictory, were wise and successful. I Ie foilcd the 
Hungarian rebels in their bold attack upon \
ienna, chccked thcm in their prog- 
ress e,'erywhere, and laid the foundation of their aftcr subjugation. Soon after 
this, Eugene took the command of the Imperial army on the Rhine; and after 
considerable manæuHing sin,gly, to pre"ent the junction of the French army 
with that of the Duke of ßa,'aria, finding it impossible, he effected his own junc- 
tion with the Duke of 
Iarlborough, and shared in the glories of the tield of 
Ulcnheim, 
Eugene was here always in the thickest of thc fight, yet nC'Tr for a momcnt 
forgot that he was called upon to act as a gcncral rather than a soldier. His 
operations were planncd as clearly and commandcd as distincth- in thc midst of 
the hotkst conflict, as if no tumult had raged around him, and no dangcr had 
hecn ncar to distract his attention; ,ct his horse was killed undcr him in the 
-' 
early part of the battle; and at one momcnt, a Ba,'arÜn dragoon was secn hold- 
ing him by the coat with one hand, while he le,-elled a pistol at his head with the 
other. One of the Imperialists, howe,'er, coming up at the momcnt, freed his 
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general from this unpleasant situation; and Eugene proceeded to issue his orders, 
without the least sign of discomposure. 
The following year Eugene returned to I taly, and once mure began the war 
against \ T endome. 
 otwithstanding all his skill and acti\"ity, ho\\"e\"er, the 
superiurity of the French numbers, and the distinguished military genius of thcir 
chief, pre\'ented Eugene from meeting with any yery brilliant success. He sur- 
prised \'arious detachments, relie\-ed several towns, was successful in many skir- 
mishes; but he failed in drawing the French out of Sa\'oy, and was totally re- 
pulsed in endea\"oring to pass the Adda. 
In the attempt to do so, many men and several \"aluable officers were lost on 
both sides. The battle was long and furious. Both \' endome and Eugene dis- 
played all their skill to foil each other; and perhaps so bra,'ely contested a field 
was as honorable to each as a great victory. X either, howe\"er, could fairly 
claim the battle as won; for though Eugcnc failed in passing the ri\'er, the 
French were the greatest sufferers in the contest, and they did not succeed in 
compelling the Germans to fly, though they pre\"ented them from advancing to 
join the Duke of Savoy. Eugene, with his wonted reckless courage, exposed 
himself more than even was necessary, and in the very commencement of the 
engagement was wounded severely in the neck, notwithstanding which he re- 
mained a considerable length of time on horseback, till a second musket-ball, in 
the knee, forced him to absent himself for a time from the field. These wounds 
probably decided the failure of his attempt; but they did not prevent him from 
securing his army in good winter quarters, and checking all acti\re operations on 
the part of Vendome. 
The next campaign was more successful. Vendome, after defeating a body 
of Imperial troops at Calemato, was recalled, and the command of the French 
forces given to the Duke of Orleans and the l\Iaréchal de l\larsin, who with an 
army of eighty thousand men invested Turin, the last hold of the Duke of 
Sayoy. 
Eugene immediately marched to form his junction with the duke; and no 
longer opposed by the genius of \T endome, passed the Adige unattacked, 
crossed the Tanaro, and the Po, joined his cousin ncar Carmagnola, and ad- 
vanced to the succor of Turin, The French were dispirited; and uncertain- 
ty and di\'ided coun:ils pen"aded their camp. On September 7 th , the allied 
army, with less than half their num
rical force, attacked them in their in- 
trenchment, forced their position in e\'ery direction, and aftel one of the se\"er- 
cst conflicts e\"er known, completely defeated them, and raised the siege of 
Turin. The battle, howe\'er, was at one time nearly lost to thc allies by an 
accident which befell Eugene. In rallying a body of Imperial ca\"alry, the 
prince's horse received a ball in his chest, fell with the rider, and threw him into 
a ditch, where, stunned with the fall, he la\' for several minutes among the dead 
and dying. The report spread through the army that he was killed; a general 
alarm was the consequence; and the infantr
" were heginning to gi\"e way, when, 
suddenly starting up. Eugene commanded the nearcst German regiment to fire 
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upon the French cavalry that were coming up to the charge. The effect was 
tremendous; the French went to the right about; and, though they rallied again 
and returned to the charge, the Imperial troops continued gradually to force 
their way on, till their ad\'ersaries fled in confusion. 
The consequence of this \'ictory was the evacuation of the north of Italy by 
the French. Eugene was now everywhere successful for some timc. He forced 
the passage of the Col de Tende, carried the French intrenchments on the Yar, 
and laid siege to Toulon. Here, howevcr, he failed; the defence was long and 
obstinate, reinforcements arrived at the French city, and Eugcne, together with 
the Duke of Savoy, agreed to raise the siege once more, and retire into Piedmont. 
Eugene was now again called to join Marlborough, in company with \\"hom 
he fought and conquered at Oudenarde, took Lille (whcre he was again se\'erely 
wounded), Ghent, Bruges, Tournay, and :\Ions; and forced the French lines at 
Malplaquet, after a se\'ere and long-protracted struggle, in which two hundred 
thousand men were engaged, and nearly sixty thousand fell. 
If the victories of Blenheim and Oudcnarde might more fairly be attributed 
to 
Iarlborough than to Eugene, the success at 
Ialplaquet was chiefly obtained 
by the prince, who had forced the intrenchments, taken the wood of Sart, and 
turned the enemy's flank, before 
Iarlborough had made much progress against 
the other wing. 
Eugene had strongly counselled the battlc, though opposed by the 
tates of 
Holland, and had in a measure taken the responsibility upon himself. On all 
occasions Eugene's impetuosity led him to expose his person more than mere 
duty required, and now, ha\'ing staked his fame on the success of his attempt, he 
seems to have resohred not to survive a defeat. In the very first attack he re 
ceived a se\'ere wound behind the ear, which bled so profusely that all his staff 
pressed him to retire for the purpose of having it dressed, 
" If I am beater.," replied Eugene, "it will not be worth while; and if we 
heat the enemy, I shall have plenty of time to spare for that." 
After some short repose, we soon find Eugene once more acting against the 
Turks in H ungary. 
 0 sooner was war determined, than Achmet II 1. marched 
an immense force down to the fronticrs of I I ungar)', to act against Eugene, who 
had just taken the command of the German forccs at Petcrwaradin. The Vizier 
Hali, commanding the Ottoman troops, full of confidence in his own skill, and 
in his immense superiority of numbers, advanced rapidh' upon Eugene, and 
crossed the Save, which formed the boundary of the two countries, de tel mined to 
crush his adversary by one great battle. Eugcne was as desirous of such an e\-cnt 
as the vizier, and therefore the troops were soon engaged, almost under the walls 
of Pctcrwaradin. The Turks fought bravely for many hours, and the battle was 
long undecided; but at length, Eugene's superior skill pre\'ailed, and the cnemy 
fled in every direction. The Grand YÏzier struggled to the last, with long and 
desperatc bravery, but after having recei\'ed two severe wounds, he was borne 
away by the fugitives to Carlowitz, where he died the ne
t day, muttering to the 
la<;t imprecations against the Christians. 
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Hter the death of Hali from thc wounds he had recei\'ed at Peterwaradin, 
the command of the Turkish armv was gi\'en to the Pacha of Belgrade, one of 
the most skilled officers in the Ottoman service. But Eugene was destined to 
destroy the Turkish power in Hungary. The campaign of the next year com- 
menced with the siege of the often-captured Belgrade; and it was soon complctc1v 
invested and reduced to sore distress. The Purte, however, was not unmindful 
of its presen'ation; and, in the beginning of August, the pacha appeared on the 
mountains surrounding the town, with an army of near twu hundrcd thousand 
men. Thus shut up between a strong fortress and an immense army, with the 
dysentery in his camp, and his forces enfeebled by long and severe labors, Eugene's 
situation was as difficult as it is possible to concei\'e. K otwithstanding every dis- 
advantage, 
1is usual bold COUlse of action was pursued in the present instance, 
and met \yith that success which is almost always sure to attend the combination 
of daring and skill. Aftcr a short delay, to enable himself to employ all his en- 
ergies (ha\'ing been himself greatly debilitated by the camp fe\'er), he attacked 
the Turkish army in their intrenchments, and at the cnd uf a yery short but se\'- 
cre struggle, succcedcd in defeating a forcc morc than three timcs the number of 
his own. 
Belgrade surrendered immediately; and the next year, without any great 
military event, put an cnd to the war. 
After the conclusion of peace, Eugene, who had been appointed gO\'ernor of 
the Austrian Netherlands, resigned that office, which he had never personally 
fi1led, and was appointed vicar-gencral for thc emperor in his Italian dominions. 
For many years after this Eugene spent his days in peace and tranquillity, 
endca\'oring to raise up a spirit of commerce among the Germans, and to im- 
pro\'e the finances of his sO\'ereign, by whom he was appreciated and 100'ed. 
His greatest efforts were in favor of Trieste, which he changed from a petty 
town to a grcat commcrcial city, and which remains to the present day the best 
;;tnd the noblest fruit of all his talents and all his exertions. 
At first, everything promised that the old agc of Eugene would have passed 
in peace, uninterrupted by any warlike movements; but hc was onCe more called 
from his calmer occupations by the short war which broke out with France in 
I ï33. 
Perhaps, in point of military skill, the two campaigns which followed were 
the most brilliant of Eugene's life; but with only thirty thousand men, opposed 
to a force of double that number, he could alone act upon the defensi\'e. 
He did so, however, with more success than the scantiness of his resources 
promised. He prevented the French from penetrating into Swabia ; and, though 
Philipsburg was taken notwithstanding all his efforts, he contrived, by turning 
the course of the neighboring rivers, to inundate the country on the German side 
of that city, and to render its possession unprofitable tu France. 
Peace soon succeeded, and with these two campaigns ended Eugene's life as 
a commander. He lived for some time after this, indeed, amusing himself with 
the. embellishments of his palace and gardens, and employing a great many me- 
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chanics and laborers, during all seasons of dearth or scarcity; but the battle-field 
never saw him more. His health gradually and slowly declined, and on April 
2 I, 1736, in the seventy-fourth ycar of his age, he was found dead in his bed, 
after having been slightly indisposed the night bcfore. 


GE1\ERAL ]Al\IES 'YOLFE 


B\c L. DRA"-E 


(17 26 -] 759) 


G E}.ERAL EDWARD \YOLFE, an offi- 
cer who distinguished himself un- 
der the Duke of Marlborough, was 
the father of J ames \\
 olfe, conqueror 
of Quebec. He was the eldest son of 
the general, and was born at \Yester- 
ham, a small town in Kent, on 1\ o- 
j vem ber 6, 1726. As libcral an edu. 
Ii cation as could be acquired before the 
early age of fourteen, was gi\Ten to 
the future hero. He then went with 
his father to Flanders to study the 
profcssion of an officer amid acti\Te 
warfare; and, thus engaged, seven 
years soon passed. During this no- 
\Titiate, he was not without opportu- 
nities of distinguishing himself; his 
name was on se\Teral occasions men- 
tioned with honor; till at length, at the battle of Laffeldt, his courage and skilful 
conduct attracted the notice of his commander, the Dukc of Cumberland, who, 
at the close of the day, thanked him in the presence of the army; and from that 
time he was marked out" as an officer uf extraordinary merit and promise." 
His mcrit, rather than any favor, brought \Volfe the rank of lieutenant-colo- 
nel whcn he was barely twenty-two. The battaliun he cumm.ll1ded was soon 
distinguished by many and striking improvemcnts in discipline, so that its superi- 
ority at exercise, and in thc order of its quarters, gave sure prouf of ability and 
temper in its young commander. "The men," it is said, "adored while they 
profoundly respected him; and his officers esteemed his approbation as much as 
they dreaded his displeasure." 
Canada, with a portion of K ew Brunswick, and also the islands of St. John 
and Cape Breton, at the mouth of the St. Lawrence, were at this time possessed 
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by the Frcnch; while Nova Scotia and New Brunswick belonged to the English. 
The latter also claimed the tract of land called New England, lying (as will be 
seen on looking at a map of 
 orth 
-\merica) to the west of New Brunswick, 
and south of the river St. Lawrence. The French, however, disputed their claim 
to this country; and constant quarrels arose between the rival settlers about thcir 
right to land, of which, in reality, the poor I ndians were the proprietors. In 
virtue of a grant of parliament in 1750, a large body of English took possession 
of this "debatable ground;" but scareely had they done so, when a superior 
force of French and Indians attacked them, and killing some, madc prisoners of 
others, and drove the rest back. 
lany vigorous but unsuccessful efforts were 
m..tde on the pan of the colonists and their neighbors, during eighteen months, 
tú regain their territory. A body of troops was then sent from England under 
General Braddock, but this attempt also failed; and, the struggle having now 
assumed some importance, an army of not less than sixteen thousand men, under 
Lord Loudon, renewed the contest of 1755 against the armv under the Marquis 
de Montcalm, a most able and enterprising officer. His superiority as a com- 
mander had been shown in several instances, till, the slur which was being cast 
on the rcputation of our country's arms ha\'ing excited attention at home, Lord 
Loudon was recalled, and the army then in Amcrica was intrusted to General 
Abercrombie (not the celebrated 
 \bercromby) , .\t the same time.a fresh force 
was raised at home, which put to sea in Fcbruary, I i57. \Volfe accompanied 
this expedition as brigadier under 
Iajor-General 
\mherst. Its object was to 
reduce Cape Breton, the possession of which island, commanding as it does the 
grand entrance of the St. Lawrence, was felt to be of the greatest importance. 
The town of Louisburg stands upon a small tongue of land, and at this pe- 
riod was c:lrefully fortified, having heavy batteries toward the sea, and a strong 
defence of regular works on its land sides, Its harbor, which is considered the 
most magnificent in the world, was carefully guarded by five ships of the line ex- 
tending quite across the mouth. Goat Island formed one extremit\" of the en- 
trance, and Lighthouse Point the other; both these were surmounted by strong 
redoubts, having the largest cannon and mortars used in war; while a garrison of 
3,000 soldiers, with 2,500 seamen to man the intrenchments, seemed to present 
an insuperable obstacle to a successful descent. 
Four miles westward of the town, however, there was a little creek, called 
Freshwater CO\Te; and, after much deliberation, it was resoh'ed to attempt a 
landing at this point. The frigates and lighter \'essels accordingly mo\'ed thither 
as soon as the weather moderated, and anchored there one evening, with the 
wind still boisterous, and the surf running very high. Next morning, at day- 
break, the first division of the troops entered their boats, \V olfe at their head. 
The seamen had scarcely dipped their oars a second time, when a sudden 
glancing of arms amid the sand-hills warned the troops to expect opposition. 
The French had foreseen the probability of such an attempt as the present, and 
had prepared to oppose it by throwing up breastworks, placing field-pieces in 
the hollows, and stationing a considerable force to dispute a landing. 
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Gallantly the boats pressed onward; while the frigates, which had approached 
within half-cannon shot of the shore, opening their fire, swept the beach with a 
shower of round shot. The flotilla was now within musket range, when the 
French all at once poured in a volley of small-arms. \Y olfc ordercd hi<; men not 
to fire in return; but, trusting to the broadsides from the frigates, which, plough- 
ing up the sand, threw it high in the air, and thus kept the beach open, he urged 
his rowers to their utmost strength, passed through a heavy surf, though not 
without some loss, and made good his landing. Company by company, as the 
men arrived, they quickly formed, and pushing on, after a sharp encounter, 
forced the French to abandon their works, and retrcat within the walls of Louis- 
burg. 
The terrible surf proved the more formidable enemy. AhO\Te one hundred 
boats, with a large numbcr of their crews, wcre lost in attempting to pass 
through to the shore. But officers and men were too enthusiastic to be dis- 
heartened. In a short time all the troops were landed; guns, stores, work-tools, 
ammunition, and prO\Ti<;ions, followed quickly; and, ere the enemy had learned 
that real danger at last threatened them, the bu<;incss of the siege was bcgun. 
General 
\mherst il1\Tcstcd the place without delay Oi1 the land side, and, ha\'- 
ing opened his trenches before it, despatched \V olfe with the light infantry and a 
bod\T of Highlanders to attack the battery on Lighthouse Point. Before dawn 
one morning, he reached the outposts, drove them in, and followed with such 
rapidity, that, ere the enemy could form, and almost before they had got under 
arm<;, they were completely routed. The guns were immediately turned with 
terrible accuracy upon the harbor and town. The five ships of war now found 
their position very hazardous; one was soon on fire, and blew up; the flames 
spread to two others, and the remaining two were attacked and captured by 
boats. The breaching batteries shook the ramparts of the town to their founda- 
tions, while thc shells carried ruin and death into the streets. On July 26th, the 
enemy, finding it impossible to resist any longer, surrendered; the garrison be. 
came prisoners of war, and the islands of Capc Breton and Prince Edward fell 
into the hands of the English. 
\V olfe's part in this campaign was now ovcr, for domestic matters summoned 
him to England. He had not, however, been long at home, when he was in. 
formed from head-quarters, that his brilliant services as a subaltern had caused 
the king to select him to conduct an enterprise of still greater hazard and honor. 
It had been proposed in Council, as thc speediest mode of putting an end to the 
transatlantic war, that the reduction of Quehec, the enem\T's colonial capital, 
should be effected. Competent authorities declared the attempt to bc not imprac- 
ticablc; it was therefore resolved on, and "
olfe was nominated to the command 
of an armament to invest the town. An attack, to be made on three other points, 
was determined as a commcncement of the campaign. 
The armament set sail early in February, 1 ïS9. 
\dmiral Saunders com- 
manded the flect, which comprised twenty-two linc-of-battle ships, and an equal 
number of frigates. The \\Thole came within sight of Louisburg April 21St. 
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The harbor bemg still choked with ice, the vcssels could not get in ; and the de- 
lays which occurred prevented \\? olfe from entering- the St. Lawrence till J unc. 
The ships leached the Isle of Orleans by the end of the month; and, casting an- 
chor, possession was taken. The land was in a high state of cultivation, afford- 
ing abundant supplies to soldiers al:d sailors. 
The 
Iarquis of Montcalm, now an uld but still energetic man, occupicd Quc- 
bec and the adjoining district with an army of five thousand regular troops, and 
the same number of militia and Indians. He made prcparations for the dcfence 
with great judgment; the mass of his army was in the town, which he had further 
protected by intrenchments extending nearly cight miles to the west, till they 
reached the l\Iontmorcncy River. Montreal was also well garrisoned; and, 
twenty miles above Quebec, a body of two thousand men lay encamped to attack 
in fhnk any force which might attempt to land in that direction. 
l\Iany skirmishes took place at first between the I ndians and British troops; 
and one attack of more importance, on the intrenchmcnts near the St. Charles, 
was headed by \\?olfe in person. It completely failed; but it taught him the 
strength of the enemy's position, and clearly showed that it wuuld require strata- 
gem to accomplish his design of reducing the town itself. 
A council was summoned, when it was found that disease and the petty com- 
bats in which they had bccn engaged, had reduced the troops to five thousand 
effecti\'e men. Insufficient as this army seemed, \\? olfe dctermined to remain 
idle no longer; and a plan of attack on the town was agreed upon. Accordingh', 
the following morning (September 11th), the ships of the linc, with the excep- 
tion of two or three, and all the frigates, suddenly hoisted sail, and, exposed to a 
cannonade from all the batteries, sailcd up the river past Quebec. The troops 
had pre\'iously been landed on the southern side of the river, and in perfect safety 
they marched in the same direction. \ Vhen they had proceeded about nine miles, 
they found the fleet riding at anchor, already beyond the reach or observation of 
the enemy. The point of attack \ \' olfe had chosen lay witJ--.
n a mile and a half 
of Quebec, and consequently this march had no othcr purpose in vicw than to 
mislead the encmy as to his intentions. No sooner had the tide turned, and even- 
ing set in, than the surface of the river suddenly swarmed with boats, which had 
secretly been hrought to this distant mustering-place. Then the signal for the 
ships to sail w
s hung out, and they immediately began proudly to descend the 
chan'1el, leaving the flotilla boats behind them. 
Before midnight, the fleet had reached its first anchorage, and the troops up 
the river could hear the thundering of their guns, as they cannonaded at long shot 
the fortifications below the St. Charles. The cheering sound told them that the 
ships had repassed the town safely; while the Frcnch naturally concluded, that 
from the ships a descent was about to be attempted. 
During the interval, the troops had silently and in complete order taken their 
places in the boats; and, as soon as it became quite dark, like a huge flock of water- 
fowl, they glided down the stream. K ot a word was spoken; the soldiers sat up- 
right and motionless; and the sailors scarcely dipped their oars, lest the splash 
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should reach the ears of the French placed along the shore at short distances. 
\ Volfe sat in the leading boat, surveying attcnti\yely each headland, to pre\"ent the 
hazard of shooting heyond the point at which he purposed landing. Unobserved, 
he gained the little cO\Te which has since borne his name, and shortly before mid- 
night all the men were landed. 
The troops now stood upon a narrow beach. 
\bove thcm rose a precipice, 
nearly perpendicular, to the height of two hundred and fifty feet. \ winding 
path, broad enough to admit four men abreast, led to the summit; and here lay 
one of the large plains, or table-lands, which distinguish the heights of 
 \braham, 
on a level with the upper town of Quebec. A battery of four guns, and a strong 
party of infantry, defended this important pilSS. Vigilance, however, was not one 
of the qualities of this guard; for the leading files of the British, under Colonel 
Howe, were close upon the station of the French sentinel ere he challenged. Re- 
plying with a hearty cheer, they sprung forward. An irregular \yolk) pourcd upon 
them; but the next instant they were high on thc ground, and at cluse bayunets 
with the French guard, who immediately fled in terror, leaving Colonel Howe 
quietly in possession of their redoubt and artillery. 
Long before dawn, all the troops had gained this ground. Leaving two com- 
panies in charge of the redoubt, \V olfe hastened forward with the rest toward 
Quebec. He halted when within a mile of the town, and there the, men lay 
down with their arms in readiness for the first alarm. 
 \ communication by small 
parties, called videttes, \Vas kept up with the companies at the redoubt. 
A trooper, with his horse covered with foam, appeared in the French camp at 
Beau Point, as the morning sky bcgan to redden. He brought 
Iontcalm the 
first intelligence of the landing the English had effccted, and the unwelcome 
news was soon confirmed by the appearance of some of the fugitive soldiers from 
the redoubt. The camp was instantly in commotion; but the marquis gave his 
orders coolly, and before an hour the entire army had crossed the river, and were 
in full march for the Heights of Abraham. 
About eleven in the forenoon, a large body of Indians and Canadian rifle- 
men were seen issuing from a wood on one side of the plain on which the Eng- 
lish were stationed. They were soon hidden again by a thicket; and dcxterously 
spreadIng themsehoes among the bushes, they opened a smart skirmishing fire 
on the pickets. This was the first warning that the long-wished-for event was at 
hand-a general conflict might now be confidently expected. 
\Yithout delay, \V olfe drew up his men in two lines, placing a few lIght 
companies in skirmishing ordcr in front, and rctaining one rcgiment (the 4ïth) in 
divisions, as a reserve. The French skirmishers were quickly engaged with the 
light troops, whom they compelled to fall back on the line; while a heavy col- 
umn advancing on the left, obliged \Y olfe to wheel round threc battalions to 
strengthen that side. But ere the column bore down, a fresh body of skirmishcrs 
appeared, and under their cover it silenth- withdrew; then, suddenly appearing 
on the right, it came down impetuously upon the irregular troops which ,\' olfe 
had there stationed. Thesc did their duty nobly; the ficrce attack of the enemy 
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failed to break their order, or make them even flinch for a moment. The skIr- 
mishers, meantime, continued to gall the light infantry with their desultory fire, 
which acted also as a ,-ail to conceal the intended mo\-ements of the main bod
r 
of the enemy. As the light troops, howe,rer, hastily fell back, they caused a 
slight dismay among their supporters. ".olfe instantly rode along the line, and 
assured the men that these were only obeying instructions in order to draw the 
French onward. "Be firm, my lads!" said he; "do not return a shot till the 
enemy is within forty yards of the muzzles of your pieces; then you may fire!" 
The men replied by a shout; and, shouldering their muskets, they remained 
as though on parade, while the French continued to press nearer and nearer. 
At length they were within the appointed distance. E,rery gun was now levelled 
-a crashing ,"olley passed from left to right-a dense smoke followed the dis- 
charge, and hid its effects for a minute. The breezc soon carried this off, and 
thcn the huge gaps in the enemy's line exceeded all expcctation. In the rear, the 
ground appeared crowded with wounded men hurrying or being borne from the 
conflict; while the army, which had just ad\'anced so confidently, now wa,"ered, 
and then stood still. Seeing the irresolution of the enemy, 'Y úlfe cheered his 
men to charge. A moment after, a musket-ball struck his wrist. He paused 
only to wrap his handkerchief round the wound, and again pressed on. He re- 
ceived a second ball in his body, but still continued to issue his orders without 
evincing any symptom of pain, when a third bullet pierced his breast. 
"T olfe fell to the ground; he was instantly raised and borne to the rear, 
where the utmo<;t skill of the surgeons was put forth in a ,rain attempt to sa'"e 
his life. \Yhile they were engaged in examining his wounds, \Y olfe continued 
to raise himsclf, from time to time, to watch the progress of the battle. His eye- 
sight beginning to fail, he leaned backwards upon one of the grenadiers who h.1d 
supported him from the field, and his heavy breathing and an occasional groa!1, 
alone showed that life remained. 
"See how they run !" exclaimed an officer, beside the dying gencral. 
"\Yho run?" cried ".olfe, instantly raising himself on his elbow, and looking 
up, as if life were returning with full vigor. 
"The French," answered the officer; "they are giving way in all directions." 
" Run, one of you," said the general, speaking with great firmness, "run to 
Colonell3urton; tell him to march ". ebb's regiment down to Charles Ri\"er with 
all speed, so as to secure the bridge, and cut off the enemy's retreat." 
His orders were obeyed, and after a short pause, he continued, "K ow, God 
he praised, I shall die happy! " He fell back at these words, turned convulsivek 
on his side and expired. 
l\Iontcalm had also fallen in the battle; the enemy was totally routed, and, 
five days after, Quebec capitulated to General Townshend. 
The body of the gallant and high-minded 'Volfe was conveyed home in a 
ship of war. "Then the hero's remains arrived at Portsmouth, minute-guns were 
fired, the flags half struck, and a body of troops, with rcversed am1S, recei\red the 
coffin On the beach, and followed the hearse. Parliament "oted \Y olfe a monu- 
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ment in \Vestminster Abbey, and in that ,-enerable pile would ha,-e been his 
last resting-place; but a mother claimed the ashes of her son, and laid them 
beside those of his father, in a yault of the parish church of Greenwich. 


FREDERICK TIlE GREAT 


BY GENER-\L JOH"," :\IITCHELL 


H O\Y shall we describe the .. Incompar- 
able," the extraordinary compound of 
so many brilliant and repulsi,-e qualities? 
How is he to be depicted, who was great as 
a king, and little as a man,-always admired 
in his public, neycr beloyed in his priyate, 
character ;-a just, generous, and laboriouS' 
prince,-a ,-ain, ayaricious, and cold-hearted 
indiyidual; lu
urious by temperament, tem- 
perate in practice; a selfish cpicurean, and 
affecting the harshness of the cynic ;-peace- 
fully disposcd, and cultiyating the arts of 
peace, yct cxercising the arts of war in thcir 
direst form ;-a man of letters, ignorant of 
the beautics, and disdaining thc language of 
his country ;-magnificcnt and mean; the 
builder of palaccs, theatres, libraries and mu- 
seums, and dying, literally, without a whole shirt in which he could be buried ;- 
and, lastly, the most brilliant and successful soldier of his time,-and almost des- 
titute of the soldier's first 'luality, personal courage? 
Frederick, by general acclamation surnamed .. The Great," was horn on J an- 
uary 24, I]I 2. His education was principally military; his "ery toys were min- 
iature implements of war suited to his age; and no sooncr was he able to handle 
a musket than he was sent to drill, and forced, like all the Prussian officers of the 
period, to perform the duties and submit to the pri,-ations of a pri,'ate soldier,- 
obliged even to stand sentinel before the palace in all the se,-eritics of a northern 
winter. Though rather feeble of constitution, he soon bccame a proficient in 
martial exercises. The differcnt branchcs of science beat ing on thc art of war he 
was forced to study; but his leisure hours wert" deyoted to reading French Yerses, 
and playing on the flute-pursuits that greatly displeascd his royal father, who 
frequenthr threw the books into the fire, and the flutes out of the window_ 
Frederick \\ïlliam,-the original foundcr of the pipe-cl,lY science of tactics, 
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and the stick-and-starvation systcm of organization,-the first inventor of pauper 
armies, dressed in martial uniforms,-Lecame k:-rradually estranged from his poetical 
son; and often declared that the dandy, .. Dcr Sfllf
er," as he styled him, .. would 
ruin everything." He consequently treated him with so much severity, that the 
young prince attempted to escape, intending to ft v to England. The tragical 
result of the adventure is well known. Frederick was thrown into prison; and 
his friend and adviser, Katt, bcheaded under his window, while soldiers held the 
prince's head toward the scaffold on which the deed of death was acting. ,rhat 
impression this dreadful scene made on his mind is not known; but it ought to 
have been a deep and a lasting one. 
It was the king's wish to follow up this execution by the trial of his own son; 
but the remonstrances of the cabinet of Yienna, of his own council. and, above 
all, of the upright and honest chaplain, Dr. Reinbeck, reluctantly induced him to 
forego the intention. It is not probable that he actually intcnded to put the 
prince to death, but only to force him to resign his right to the throne in favor 
of his second brother, 'Yilliam; a proposal to which Frederick constantly refused 
to assent. 
But though not tried, Frederick was se\Tercly punished, for he was confined 
to the fortress of Küstrin, where he was obliged to perform the duties of a com- 
missary of finance, and write the reports, and make out the returns with his own 
hand. All this was, no douht, of advantage to the future sO\Tereign. On condi- 
tion of marrying the Princess Elizabeth of Brunswick- Bevem, he was, at the end 
of eighteen months, released from confinement, and allowed to reside in the 
small town of Rheinsberg, where he resumed his ft.ute and his French poets, to 
which the study of French philosophers and French translations from the classics 
was added. It was during his stay at Rheinsberg that his correspondence with 
foreign men of letters commenced; and it was here also that, with a party of 
friends, he formed an order of chivalry termed the" Order of Bayard," the motto 
of the knights being, "'Yithout fear, and without reproach." But these were 
vain attempts at knighthood, for there was nothing chivalrous in the character 
of Frederick. 
Two short journeys performed with his father, and a visit to the army which 
Prince Eugene commanded on the Rhine in 1734, formed the only interruption 
to the tranquil and philosophical life of Rheinsberg. 
The first appearance in the field of the army bequeathed by Frederick \Villiam 
to his son, forms an era in modern history; for a belief in its efficiency was the 
mainspring that urged on the young king to attack the 
 \ustrians; and its excel- 
lence became the lever with which he ultimately raised his poor and secondary 
kingdom to the rank of a first-rate European power. The history of the rise and 
formation of this army, though a very curious one, would necessarily exceed our 
limits; but no one will be able to write the life of Frederick, and do full justice 
to the subject, without giving the reader a proper idea of the nature and origin 
of the engine which helped so mainly to render him great and famous. He had, 
no doubt, other claims to grcatness besides those which his military actions con- 
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ferred upon him; but it was the splendor of these actions that hrought his other 
merits to light; and little enough would have been heard of the .. Philosopher of 
Sans-Souci," had not the victor of so many fields made him known to the world. 
Frederick, while crown-prince, had not shown any grcat predilection for 
milItary affairs; he was rather pacifically disposed; was even a little taken with 
the philosophy of \Y olf; and greatly capti,-ated by Frençh literature, and by 
French poetry in particular. It is probable, therefore, that the high opinion gen- 
erally entertained of the newly-formed army, and the fa,'orable opportunity that 
fortune offered on his accession to the throne, were the spurs" that pricked him 
on " to the field. 
The Emperor Charles \TI., the last male descendant of the house of Haps- 
burg, died in October, I i-P, lea\'ing his daughter, l\laria Theresa, to retain, if 
possible, his extensive dominions against the various claimants who had not 
ackno,dedged the Pragmatic Sanction: an act by which the emperor had be- 
queathed to her all the possessions of his house. Frederick \Yilliam had not ac- 
knowledged this deed, so that Fredelick was not bound by it; and having some 
well-grounded claims on the duchies of SilesIa, prepared to make them good-by 
force of arms, if necessary-the moment the emperor died. The desire" to be 
spoken of" was, as he himself confesses, one of his principal motives for action 
on this occasion. 
The young king resolved to lead the army he had inherited, personally into 
the field; and as the ....\ustrians were totally unpreparcd for the visit, the princi- 
palities were occupied without resistance. It was not till April 10, I í41, that an 
Austrian force, under General Neipperg, came to give him the meeting; and 
there was but little wanting to have rendered the battle of l\Iolwitz, the first of 
Frederick's fields, the last also. The ground was cO\Tered with snow. Both 
parties were of about equal strength, and took up their ground, as the king him- 
self tells us, in a manner alike unskilful; but, on the part of the tactician, this 
very want of skill tended to gain the battle; for three battalions of the first line, 
not finding room to form up, were thrown back Cll þotcnce on the extremity of 
the right wing, and, as we shall see, repulsed the Austrian cavalry by their fire at 
the most critical moment of the battle. The .c\ustrians had been ,-err meny at 
the expense of the Prussian s\'stem of tactics, and had promised to beat the pipe- 
day out of their jackets at the first meeting; and now the words of scorn were 
to be made good. 
After the usual salutation of artillery, the Imperial ca\'alry, practised in the 
Turkish wars, fell at full gallop upon the Prussian ca'Talry of the right wing, and 
O\Terthrew them in an instant; for, like the infantry, they had been taught only 
to fire. Following up their success, the Austrian horsemen dashed at the flank 
of the Prussian infantry; but here the three battalions already mentioned as 
thrown back CJl þotmcc, presented a steady front, and by their rapid fire repulsed 
the assailants, who, having their commander killed, seeing the despised and pipe- 
dayed warriors standing immo\Tably in their rank
, from whieh a fire of ne\Ter- 
heard rapidity was pouring out in all directions, soon dispersed, leaying their 
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c(Jmrades of the infantry to try their fortune against these well-drilled foes. The 
infantry were not more fortunate than thc ca\Talry. The Prussians stood firm 
as rocks, and fired three shots to their one; and as buth wcre equally unskilful in 
the use of anns, the quantity of shots fired naturally decided the day. After a 
combat of several hours, the Austrians retired from the field, leaving the vic- 
tory and battle-ground in the hands of the Prussians. 
But where was he, the chieftain of that gallant host, the claimant of duke- 
doms and principalities, the vietor for whose brows a splendid wreath of laurel 
had been so nobly gained by the blood of the brave? \Yill blushing glory hide 
the tale of shame? Alas, no !-\rain were the courtly attempts made to conceal 
thc truth, and history is forced to confess that" Frederick the Great from 1\101- 
witz deigned to run." In the scene of death, tumult, and confusion, which fol- 
lowed on the overthrow of the Prussian cavalry, the king completely lost his 
presence of mind, and fled as far as Oppc1n, where the Austrian garrison, unfor- 
tunately for their cause, recei\Ted him with a fire of musketry, that made him 
take another direction. He passed the night in great anxiety at a small country 
inn twentv milcs from the field. On the following morning an aidc-de-camp of 
the Prince uf Dessau brought the fugitive king back to his \rictorious army. 
"Oh, Frederick." says Berenhorst, .1 who could thcn lu\re foretold the glory thou 
wert destined to acquire and to merit as well as any conquclUr and gainer uf 
battles e\rer did?" 
The war of the Austrian Succession having been now kindled, and l\Iaria 
Theresa been attacked on all the points of her extensive dominions, Frederick 
made peace, left his allies to shift for themsel\res, and, hadng vbtained the princi- 
palities of Silesia, retired from the contest. That he made good use of the time 
and additiunal sources of strcngth gaincd, it is needless to say. 
The splendid success of the Austrian arms against France, the rapid prepon- 
deranee that Maria Theresa was acquiring, alarmed him, howe\rer, for his late 
conquests; and he determined again to take the field before the strength of the 
house of Austria should outgrow his power to repress it. Voltaire negotiatcd 
for France on this occasion, and represcnted the danger with rather more than 
diplomatic ability. On both sides the protocols were as often written in verse as 
in prose; and Frederick, who hated George II., ha\ring told the poet, "Let 
France declare war against England, and I march," the latter instantly set out 
for Y ersailles, and thus gave the signal for the second Silesian \Yar. This was 
in 1744. The Prussian troops were again victorious in battle, but the general 
result was not so much i.l their fa\ror. The king, after taking Prague, was forced 
to evacuate Bohemia and part of Silesia; and though aftem ard brilliantly suc- 
.;cs
ful, particularly in the fields of Hohcnfriedbcrg, he did not hesitate to make 
a separate peace the moment a fair opportunity offered. On taking the field, he 
told the French ambassador, " I am going to play your game, and if the trumps 
fall to my share, we'll go halves." The best part of the promise was soon for- 
gotten, and the French, Spaniards, and Ba\Talians left, as before, to fight their 
own battle, the I,,-ing of Prussia having, in December, 1745, amicably concluded 
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all his differences with Saxony and 
--\ustria. The young and fortunate conquerüf 
now proceeded to imprO\'e and adorn his dominions; and it is almost impossible 
to speak in too high terms of the great things he effected with cumparatively 
small means. 
At this period of his life Frederick \\'as singularly beloved and admired by the 
new court and world with which he had surrounded himself. IIis wit, fortune, 
and acti\'ity-a figure marked by distinguished bearing, by beauty of a peculiar 
kind, even by dress and apparel-a total of personal appearance that impressed 
itself singularly on the eyes uf the heholder, excited general enthusiasm. Imita- 
tion is a proof and consequence of it; and many an orthodox believer, who 
trembled in pri\Tate, ridiculed religion in public, because he had heard that the 
king was an atheist; and many a gallant soldier, who hated the sight and smell of 
snuff, disfigured his nose and lip with rappee, because such was the royal fashion. 
As a general, he was looked upon as the first of his time, The feeble moment at 
Molwitz had not become generally known; and the few who had witnessed the un- 
pleasant affair, were too loyal and well-disposed to call it back to their recollection. 
The king certainly did everything to deserve the favorable opinion entertained 
of him. Arts, science, commerce, and agriculture were encouraged; more than 
one hundred and thirty \Tillages sprang up on newly drained lands along the banks 
of the OJer; men of letters and talents were brought to Berlin; theatres, operas, 
hallets, were established; a sort of German \
 ersailles arose amid the sands of 
Hrandenburg; and the" Garden House outside the gate," which was Frederick 
\Villiam's summer residence and place of recreation, soon sank down to the hum- 
ble rank of a gardener's lodge to his son's palace! The machinery of go\"Crn- 
ment was ne\Ter carricd on with such perfect regularity. The king superintended 
the whole himself, and that without any regular intercourse with his ministers, 
some of whom, it is said, he ne\Ter saw in his life. They furnished him cn
ry 
morning with abridged statements of the business to be transacted, and he wrote 
his order on the margin of the paper; the affairs of state were all settlcd in a 
couple of hours. Literary compositions, in prose and verse, military reviews, 
meals, and conversation, filled up the rest of the day. .. Frederick," says Voltaire, 
in his vile and mischic\"ous "
Iémoires," "governed without court, council, or 
religious establishment" (m/let It was during- this brilliant period of the king's 
reign that the French poet passed some time at Berlin. 
The Austrians, who had ridiculed the drilling and powdering, had paid ìor 
their folly in many a blood\' field, but had profited by the lesson, and could now 
mO\Te as accurately and fire as quickly as their neighhors. The first combat of 
the grcat Seven Years' \ \? ar, which began in 1 ï 56, alrcady proved this to the con- 
viction of all parties. The Prussians purchased a slight advantage by a great loss 
of blood ; and on the \Tery battle-field the general remark was, .. These are no 
longer the old Austrians." On the capture of the Saxon army, which surrendered 
at Pirna, Frederick, who exacted such unlimited allcgiance from his subjects and 
soldiers, gave a strange proof of inconsistency, and of that contempt with which 
he seemed to treat the feeling-s of other men; for, without so much as ask.ing 
16 
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their consent, he ordered all the prisoners to be incorporated into the ranks of his 
army, and expected to make luyal Prussians of them by merely changing their 
uniforms. As was to be expected, they deserted immediately. 
The progress of the war is out of our province. Spoiled by success, Fred. 
crick, after gaining the dearlv purchased victory of Prague, attempted to reduce 
a city which he could not invest, and in which an army was concentrated. The 
Austrians advanced with 60,000 men to raise the siege; and the presumptuous 
king did not hesitate to rush upon them with less than half the number of Prus- 
sians; a total defeat, the first he had yet sustained, was the consequence. From 
this day it is allowed that the Prussian infantry had no longer any superioritv 
over their enemies; henceforth the genius of their sovereign, the confidence he 
inspired, and the dread entertained of him by his adversaries, are the only advan- 
tages they have to depend upon. In the second year of the war he writes to 
La Motte Fouqué,-"Owing to the great losses sustained, our infantry is very 
much degen
rated from what it formerly was, and must not be employed on dif- 
ficult undertakings." In the third year he says to the same,-" Care must be 
taken not to render our people timid; they are too much so by nature already." 
Of this battle of Collin we must here report an anecdote characteristic of 
what Frederick tltCll was. The left wing of the Prussian army was obliquing in 
admirable order to the left, and already gaining the right of the 
\.ustrians, ac- 
cording to the prescribed disposition, when the king, at once losing patience in 
the most unaccountable manner, sent directions to Prince 
Iaurice of D
ssau, 
who commanded the infantry, ordain6' him to wheel up and advance upon the 
enemy. The prince told the officer that the proposed points had not yet been 
attained, and recommended that the oblique march should still be eontinued. 
The king immediately came up in person, and in haughty and overbearing style 
repeated the order, and, when the Prince of Dessau attempted to explain, drew 
his sword, and in a fiery and threatcning tone exclaimed, "\Vill he (cr) obey, 
and immediately wheel up and ad\Tance?" The officers present were terrified, 
fancying from his excitcd manner that he would be guilty of some act of yio- 
lence ; but the prince, of course, bowed and obeyed, and-the battle was soon lost. 
Frederick, as an absolute king and commander, had, no doubt, manyad\',ll1- 
tages over the ill-combined coalition by which he was assailed; but the mass of 
brute force was so great on the part of his adversarie:>, that he was more than 
once on the ,-ery e\"e of being crushed. At one time, indeed, he contemplated 
the commission of suicide. 
The wonderful battles of Rossbach and Leuthen * reconciled him to life. The 


'" It was the evening succeeding this battle of Leuthen that Frederick, himself leading the advance after the 
flying Austrians, entered the little town of Lissa. where a body of the enemy, never dreaming the pursuit could 
reach so far, were resting for the night. Frederick was as surprised as they when, on entering a room of the 
principal inn, he found it filled with Austrian officers. He had but a handful of troops with him, and, had his 
enemies known it, was their prisoner. But with the utmost coolness he saluted them, " Good-evening, gentle- 
men. Is there still room for me, think you?" \Vhereon the frightened Austrians, thinking- themselves sur- 
rounded by the whole Prussian army, decamped in wild haste, and getting their troops together as they couJd. 
fled from the dangerous neighborhood. 
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former was not, as is well known, his work, as it was almost gained before he 
well knew what was going on: it was due principally to the indomitable brayery 
of Zeidlitz and the cavalry. His conduct at Leuthen could not be surpassed; 
and his manner of promoting General Prince Maurice of Dessau, who had most 
nobly aided him .in the battle, was highly characteristic. .. I congratulate you on 
the victory, Field-marshal," said Frederick, when they met on the field_ The 
prince was still so much occupied with what was going forward, that he did not 
mark the exact words the king had used, till the latter again called out, " Don't 
you hear, Field-marshal, that I congratulate you on the victory gained"?" when 
the newly promoted made due acknowledgments in course. Frederick, in his 
great contest, was assisted by an English, lIessian, and Hano,"erian army, as ,yell 
as by English subsidies; but, making full allowance for the value of these auxili- 
aries, it must still be admitted that great genius and courage were required to 
enable a King of Prussia to resist the combined forces of France, Austria, Rus- 
sia, and Sweden. Frederick effected this, and his conduct deservedly obtained 
for him the name of .. Great." 
During his first two wars, and till the period of the battle of Rossbach in the 
third war, he always kept at a distance from the scene, which may be allowed in 
a commander who has to overlook the whole, and is not called upon to defend 
posts or lead attacks in person. After the abO\"e period, however, and when he 
perceived that the nature of the contest, and public opinion itself, demanded 
greater exertions from him, he several times, on due deliberation, exposed him- 
self to the danger of an ordinary brigadier. Se,"eral occasions of this kind might 
be specified. At the Battle of Kunersdorf, when attempting to assemble some 
remnants of the infantry, who were still holding their ground here and there, his 
horse was shot under him. At Liegnitz, a spent ball struck him on the calf of 
the leg. At Torgau again, when a newly ad,"anced brigade began to give way, 
like all its predecessors, he rode into the heaviest fire of musketry, and received 
a shot on the breast, which penetrated his shi} t, and for some moments de- 
prived him so eompletely of all power of breathing, that he was believed to be 
dead. * 
Frederick outlived his last great ,yar for twenty-three years, and died in 
17 86 , in the seventy-fourth year of his age. Eyery hour of this last period uf 
his life was assiduously occupied, almost to the hour of his death, in zealous 
exertions to improve his country and ameliorate the condition of his people. 
lIe certainly effected great things, but left much that he might ha,"e achieyed 
totally unattempted. Li,-ing in the solitude which his dazzling fame had cast 
around him, separated from all immediate intercourse with his species by the ,'cry 
barrier his glory had interposed between him and other men, he act cd his part to 
admiration before the crowds who, from far and near, came to behold him; but, 
. This battle of Torgau, Frederick planned to win by a flank attack: but the flanking column was delayed 
in its march, and at evening- the king found himself everywhere beaten back. His last chance of success 
against his many opponent<< seemed lost: and he spent the night seared in the church at Elsnig, in such mood 
as may be imagined. During the nig-ht the flanking column at last arrived. Cell on the enemy. and crushed 
them. This was the last oC Frederick's great battles. 
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blinded by the halo that encompassed him, he saw little, and deemed less, per 
haps, of mankind and their doings. In the mass they may possibly not be de- 
serving of high admiration, but Frederick had never done them even justice; 
and in the latter years of his life, he entirely lost sight of the direction they were 
taking; he formed an ideal world to himself, and governed his country and sub. 
jects accordingly. He was the admired wonder of the agf'; a brilliant, if not 
spotless sun, that cast far aloft its vivid beams, indeed, but remained stationary 
and concentrated within itself, while all surrounding nature was in motion and in 
progress. 


ROBERT, LORD CLIVE 


By W. C. TAYLOR, LL.D. 


(17 2 5- 1 774) 


T HE history of British India is without 
a parallel in the annals of mankind. 
It is little o\'er a hundred years ago since 
.. the company of British merchants trad- 
ing with the East Indies" possessed noth- 
ing more than a few ports favorably situ- 
ated for commerce, held at the wi]], or 
rather the caprice, of the native princes, 
and defended against commercial rivals by 
miserable fOI tifications, which could not 
have resisted any serious attack. Now 
British sovereignty in India extends over 
an empire greater than that possessed by 
Alexander or the Cæsars, and probably 
superior to both in the amount of its 
wealth and population. The chief agent 
in raising the East India Company from a 
trading assoeiation to a sovereign power was Lord Clive, whose own elevation 
was scarcely less marvellous than that of the empire which he founded. 
Robert Clive was born September 29, 1725; his father was a country gentle 
man, of moderate fortune and still more moderate capacity, who cultivated his 
own estate in Shropshire. \Vhen a boy, the future hero of India distinguished 
himself chiefly by wild deeds of daring and courage, negleeting the opportunities 
of storing his mind with information, the want of which he bitterly felt in after. 
life. His violent temper, and his neglect of study, led his family to despair of 
his success at home, and, in his eighteenth year, he was sent out as a .. writer," 
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In the service of the East India Company, to the Presidency of 
Iadras. In our 
day such an appointment would be considered a fair pro\"ision for a young man, 
holding out, besides, a reasonable prospect of obtaining competency, if not fort- 
une; but when Clive went to the East the younger" writers," or clerks, were so 
badly paid, that they could scarcely subsist without getting into debt, while their 
seniors enriched themselves by trading on their own account. The voyage out, 
from England to 
Iadras, which is now effected in three or four weeks, occu- 
pied, at that time, from six months to a year. Cli\"e's \"oyage was more than 
usually tedious; the ship was detained for a consid
rable pcriod at the Brazils, 
where he picked up some knowledge of Portuguese, and contracted some heavy 
debts. This apparent misfortune had the good effect of compclling him to re- 
flect on his situation. He avoided all amusements and dissipation, but availed 
himself of the resources of the governor's library, which was liberally opened to 
him in his hours of leisure. He, however, felt himself unhappy, for his occupa- 
tions were unsuited to his tastes, and he longed for an opportunity of finding a 
mode of life more congenial to his disposition. 
The war of the Austrian Succession, in which George I I. took the side of the 
empress, while the French king supported her competitor, extended to the East- 
ern \Vorld. Labourdonnais, the gO\'ernor of the French colony in the 
Iauritiu
 
suddenly appeared before l\Iadras, and, as the town and fort were not prepared 
for defence, both were surrendered on honorable terms. But Dupleix, the 
French governor of Pondicherry, denying the right of Labourdonnais to grant 
any terms, refused to ratify the capitulation, and directed 
Iadras to be razcd to 
the ground. \Vith still greater disregard for public faith, he led the English 
who had capitulated through the town of Pondicherry, as captives gracing his 
triumphal procession, in the presence of 50,000 spectators. Cli\"e escaped this 
outrage by flying from Madras in disguise; he took refuge at Fort St. David, 
a settlemcnt subordinate to l\Iadras, where he obtained from l\Iajor Lawrence, 
one of the best officers then in India, an ensign's commission in the service uf the 
company. 
Peace between England and France having been established, l\Iadras was re- 
stored to its former owners. Clive, however, did not return to his civil pursuits; 
he occasionally acted as a writer, but he was more frequcntly employed as a soldier 
in the petty hostilities which arose between the English and thc nati\Tes. E\Tents, 
however, were now in progress, which made thc French and English East India 
companies competitors for an empire, though neither understood the \Talue of 
the prize for which they contended; and Clive, fortunately for his country and 
himself, was almost forced to take the position of a military commandcr. 
To explain fully the position of India, at this pcriod, would take far more 
pages than we can afford lines; a very brief sketch, may, howcvcr, help our rcad- 
ers to comprehend the course of events. India, in its entire extent, was nomi- 
nally governed by the Emperor of Delhi, or, as he was generally, though ab- 
....urdly, called ;n Europe, "the Great 
Iogul." Under him were sC\Teral \"iceroys. 
each of whom ruled O\Ter as many subjects as any of the great sO\Tereigns of En- 
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rope; and the delegates of these viceroys had a wider extent of territory than is 
included in most of the minor states of Germany. This empire began to lose its 
unity toward the close of thc seventeenth century. The different viceroys, while 
professing a nominal allegiance to the crown of Delhi, estahlished a substantial 
independence; several of their immediate vassals treated them as they had done 
the emperor; and several warlike tribes took advantage of this disorganization 
to plui1der the defenceless provinces. Of these the most formidable were the 
Mahr,lttas, whose name was long the terror of the peninsula. 
Dupleix, whose name has already been mentioned as the French governor of 
Pondicherry, was the first who cOriceived the possibility of establishing a Euro- 
pean dominion on the ruins of the Delhi empire; and, for this purpose, he 
wisely resolved to attempt no direct conquest, but to place at the head of the 
different principalities, men who owed their elevation to his aid, and whose con- 
tinuance in power would be dependent on his assistance. "-'Ïth this view he sup- 
ported a claimant to the viceroyalty of the Deccan, and another to the subordi- 
nate government of the Carnatic; or, as the I ndians term it, a rival nizam, and 
a rival nabob, against the prin
es already in possession of these territories. lIis 
efforts were equally splendid and successful; the competitors whom he had se- 
lected became masters of the kingdom, and he, as the bestower of such mighty 
prizes, began to be regarded as the greatest authority in India. The English 
were struck with astonishment, and, as there was peace with France, they were 
at a loss to determine on the line of conduct that they ought to pursue. l\Io- 
hammed Ali, whom the English recognized as Nabob of the Carnatic, was re- 
duced to the possession of the single town of Trichinopoly, and even that was 
imTested by Chunda Sahib, the rival nabob, and his French auxiliaries. Under 
these circumstances Clive proposed to the Madras authorities the desperate ex- 
pedient of seizing on Arcot, the capital of the Carnatic, and thus recalling 
Chunda Sahib from the siege of Trichinopoly. \\Tith a force of 200 Europeans 
and 300 Sepoys, under eight officers, four of whom had been taken from the 
counting-house, Clive surprised Arcot in the midst of a tcrrific storm, and the 
garrison fled without striking a blowo Being reinforced by large bodies of 
troops, the expelled garrison, swelled to the number of 3,000 men, formed an 
encampment near the town; but Clive took them by surprise in the night, slew 
great numbers, put the rcst to flight, and returned to his quarters without a single 
casualty. 
Chunda Sahib sent 10,000 men, including 150 French soldiers, under his son, 
Rajah Sahib, to reCO\Ter Arcot. Cli\Te's littlc garrison endurcd a siege of fifty 
days against this disproportionate force, and against the pressure of faminc, which 
was early and severely felt. K othing in history is equal to the proof of devotion 
which the native portion of this gallant little band gave to their belO\oed com- 
mander; the Sepo\Ts came to Cli\Te with a request that all the grain should be 
given to the Europeans, who required more nourishment than the nati\Tes of Asia, 
declaring that they would be satisfied with the thin gruel which strained away 
from the rice. Rajah Sahib at length made an attempt to take the place by 
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storm; he was defeated with great loss, principally by Clive's personal exertIons, 
upon which he abandoned the siege, lea\Ting behind him a large quantity of 
military stores. 
Clive followed up his victory with great vigor, and the government of l\Iad. 
ras, encouraged by his success, resohTed to send him with a strong detachment to 
reinforce the garrison of Trichinopoly. Just at this conjuncture, however, 1Iajor 
Lawrcnce returned from England and assumed the chief cómmand. If Clive was 
mortified by the change, he soon O\Tercame his feelings; he cheerfully placed him- 
self under the command of his old friend, and exerted himself as strenuously in the 
second post as when he held the chief command. The French had no leaders fit 
to cope with the two friends, and the English triumphcd even-where. The be- 
siegers of Trichinopoly were themselves besieged, and compelled to capitulate. 
Chunda Sahib fell into the hands of the ßlahrattas, and was put to death at the 
instigation of his rival. The forts of Covelong and Chingleput were taken by 
Clive, though his forces consisted of raw recruits, little better than an undisci- 
plined rabble. Dupleix, however, was not driven to dcspair, but still sought 
means of renewing the contest. 
After the capture of Chingleput, Clive returned to l\Iadras, where he married 
Miss l\1a<;kelyne, sister to the Astronomer Royal, and immediately after returned 
to England. He was received with great honors hy thc Court of Directors, and, 
through the influence of Lord Sandwich, obtained a seat in Parliament; but his 
election having been set aside, he again turned his thoughts toward India, where 
both the company and the government were eager to a\Tail themselves of his ser- 
vices. The directors appointed him governor of Fort St. David; the king gave 
him the commission of a lieutenant-colonel in the British army; and thus doubly 
authorized, he returned to Asia in I ï55. 
The first service on which he was employed after his return to the East was 
the reduction of the stronghold of Gheriah. This fortress, built on a craggy pro- 
montory, and almost surrounded by the ocean, was the dcn of a pirate named 
Angria, whose ships had long been the terror of the Arabian seas. Admiral 'Yat. 
son, who commanded the English squadron, burncd Angria's fleet, while Cli\Te at- 
tacked the fastness by land. The place soon fell, and a booty of a hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds sterling was divided among thc conquerors. 
About two months after Cli\'e had entercd on his government at Fort St. 
David, intelligence was :eceived of the destruction of thc English scttlemcnt at 
Calcutta by Surajah Dowlah, the 
 abob of Bcngal. Although scarcely any re- 
sistance had been made, the English prisoners, 14 6 in number, wcre all thrust 
into a dose and narrow apartment called the Black Hole, which, in such a cli- 
mate, would have been too close and too narrow for a sing1c prison cr. Their 
sufferings during the drcadful night, until dcath put an end to the misery of 
most, cannot be described; 123 perished before morning, and the survivors had 
to he dug out of the hcap formcd by the dead bodies of their companions. 
The authorities at l\ladras, on receiving this inte1ligence, resol\'ed to avenge 
the outrage; 9 00 Europeans and 1,500 Sepoys. under the command of Clive, 
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were embarked on board 
--\dmiral \Yatson's squadron; the passage was rendered 
tedious by adverse winds, but the armament arri\Ted safely in Bengal. Clive 
proceeded with his usual promptitude; he routed the garrison which the nabob 
had placed in Fort \\ïlliam, recovered Calcutta, and took lIoogIy by storm. 
Surajah Duwlah, who was as cowardly as he was cruel, now sought to negotiate 
peace, but at the same time he secretly urged the French to come to his assist- 
ance. This duplicity could not be concealed from Clive and \Vatson. They de- 
termined accordingly to attack Chandernagore, the chief possession of the French 
in Bengal, before the force there could be strengthened br new arrivals either 
from the South of India or Eurupe. \Vatson directed the expedition by water; 
Cli\re by land. The success of the combined mo\"ements was rapid and com- 
plete. The fort, the garrison, the artillery, thc militar.\r stores, aJl fell into the 
hands of the English, and nearly five hundred European troops were among the 
pnsoners. 
Soon after, Cli\Te marched to attack Surajah Duwlah near Plassey. At sun- 
rise on the morning of June 23, lï5ï, the army of the nahob, consisting of 4 0 ,- 
-000 infantry and 15,000 cavalry, supportcd by fifty pieces of hea\T)' ordnance, ad. 
vanced to attack the English army, which did not exceed three tl1uusand men in 
.all, and had for its artillery but a few field-pieces. But the nabob had no con- 
fidence in his army, nor his army in him; the battle was confined to a distant 
-cannonade, in which the nabob's artillery was quite ineffective, while the English 
tì'.::ld-pieces did great execution. Surajah's terror became greater every moment, 
and led him to adopt the insidious ad\rice of a traitor, l\1eer Jaffier, and order a 
retreat. Clive saw the movement, and the confusion it occasioned in the undis- 
ciplined hordes; he ordered his battalions to ad\"ance, and, in a momcnt, the 
hosts of the nabob hecame a mass of inextricable confusion. I n less than an 
hour they werc dispersed, ne\"er again to reassemble; though only five or six 
hundred fell; their camp, guns, baggage, with innumerahle wagons and cattle, 
remained in the hands of the victors. \\ïth the loss of only 22 soldiers killed 
and So wounded, Clive had dispersed an army of 60,000 men, and conquered an 
empire larger and more populous than Great Britain. Surajah Dowlah fled 
from the field of battle to his capital, but, not deeming himself safe there, he 
tried to escape by the river to Patna. He was subsequently captured, and bar- 
barously murdered by the son of Meer J afficr. In the meantime Clive led Meer 
] affier in triumph to 
Ioorshedabad, and installed him as nabob. 
Immense sums of money were given to the servants of the company; Cli\re 
received for his sharc between two and three hundred thousand pounds. 1'\ or 
was this all: Shah Alum, the son of the Empcror of Delhi, ha\ring invaded Ben- 
gal, Clive delivered 
Ieer J affier from this formidable enemy, and was rewarded 
with the jaghire or estate of the lands south of Calcutta, for which the company 
were bound to pay the nabob a quit-rent of about thirty thousand pounds annu- 
ally. ßut the gratitude of Meer Jaffier did not last long; wcary of his depend- 
ence on the English, he sought an alliance with the Dutch, who had a factory at 
Chinsurah. The authorities of this place sent earnest letters to their countrymen 
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in Batavia, urging them to take this opportunity of raising a ri\Tal power to the 
English in India, and their advice was taken. Seven large ships from Java, 
having on board 1,500 troops, appeared unexpectedly in the Hoogly. Though 
England was at peac
 with Holland, Clive resolved to attack them without de- 
lay. The ships were taken and the army routed. Chinsurah was imTested by 
the conquerors, and was only spared on the condition that no fortifications 
should be built, and no soldiers raised, beyond those that were necessary for the 
police 0; 
1-}e factories. 
Three months afterward he returned to England, where he was received with 
a profusion of honors; he was raised to the Irish peerage, and promised an Eng. 
lish title. George lII., who had just ascended the throne, recei\Ted him with 
marked distinction, and the leading statesmen of the day vied with each other in 
showing him attention. By judicious purchases of land he was enabled to ac- 
quire great parliamentary influence, and hy large purchases of India stock he was 
enabled to form a strong party in the Court of Proprietors. The \Talue of such 
support was soon shown; the Court of Directors, instigated by 
Ir. Sullivan, 
the personal enemy of Lord Clive, withheld the rent of the jaghire that he had 
received from Meer J affier, and it was necessary to institute a suit in chancery to 
enforce payment. 
But Clive's greatest strength was derived from the misconduct of his suc- 
cessors in the government of Bengal. U Rapacity, luxury, and the spirit of 
insubordination," says a late writer, U spread from the civil service to the officers 
of the army, and from the officers to the soldiers. The evil continued to grow 
till e\Tery messroom became the seat of conspiracy and cabal, and till the Sepoys 
could only be kept in order by wholesale executions." Individuals were en- 
riched, but the public treasury was empty, and the government had to face the 
dangers of disordered finances, when there was war on the frontiers and disaffec- 
tion in the army. U nder the
 circumstances it was generally felt that Clive 
alone could save the empire which he had founded. 
Lord Clive felt the strength of his position. He refused to go to India so 
long as his enemies had preponderating power in the Court of Directors; an 
overwhelming majority of the proprietors seconded his wishes, and the Sullivan 
party, lately triumphant, was deprived of power. I laving been nominated gO\T_ 
ern or-general and commander-in-chief of the British possessions in Bcng,ll he 
sailed for India, and reached Calcutta in 
Iay, I ï65. lIc at once asserr.bIcd the 
council, and announced his determinat;on to enforce his two grcat reforms-the 
prohibition of recei\Ting presents from the natives, and the prohibition of private 
trade by the servants of the Company. The whole settlement seemed to be set, 
as one man, against these mcasures; but Cli\Te declared that if the functionaries 
in Calcutta refused obedience, he would send for some ci\Til senTants from 
Madras to aid him in conducting the administration. As he evinced the strength 
of his resolution by dismissing the mo<;t factious of his opponents, the rest be- 
came alarmed and submitted to what was ine\'itable. 
Scarcely had the go\'tTnor-gencral quelled the opposition of the civil service 
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when he had to encounter a formidable mutiny of the officers of the army, occa- 
sioned by a diminution of their field allowances. Two hundred English officers 
engaged in a conspiracy to resign their commissions on the same day, belie\'ing 
that the governor-general would submit to any terms rather than see the army, 
on which the safety of the empire rested, left without commanders. They wcre 
mistaken in their calculations; Clive supplied their places from the officers 
round his person; he sent for others from 
Iadras; he e\'en gave commissions to 
some mercantile agents who offered their support at this time. Fortunately the 
soldiers, and particularly the Sepoys, over whom Cli\'e had unbounded influ- 
ence, remained steadfast in their allegiance. The leaders were arrested, tried, 
and dismissed from the service; the others, completely humbled, besought per- 
mission to withdraw their resignations, and Cli\'e exhibited lenity to all, save 
those whom he regarded as the contrivers of the plot. 
In his foreign policy he was equally successful. The Nabob of Oude, who 
had threatened invasion, sought for peace as soon as he heard of Clive's arrival 
in India; and the Emperor of Delhi executed a formal warrant, empowering the 
Company to collect and administer the revenues of Bengal., Bahar, and Oussa; 
that is, in fact, to exercise direct sovereignty over these provinces. N' ever had 
3uch a beneficial change been wrought in the short space of eighteen months 
The governor-general set a noble example of obedience to his own regulations; 
he refused the brilliant presents offered him by the native princes, and when 
Meer J affier left him a legacy of sixty thousand pounds, he madc the whole over 
to the Company, in trust, for the officers and soldiers invalided in their service. 
At the close of January, 1767, the state of his health compelled Lord Cli\Te 
to return to England. His reception at home was far from being gratifying; his 
old enemies in the India House, reinforced by those whose rapacity he had 
checked in Bengal, assailed him publicly and privately; the prejudices excited 
against those who had suddenly made large fortunes in I ndia, were concentrated 
Ilgainst him who was the highest, both III rank and fortunc; while his ostenta- 
tious display of wealth and grandeur increased the unfavorable impression on the 
public mind. The dreadful famine which desolated Bengal in 1770, was, with 
strange perversity, attributed to Lord Clive's measures, and his parliamentary in- 
fluence was greatly weakened by the death of George Grenville. Such was his 
position in the session of 1772, \vhen the state of India was brought before Par- 
liament, and all the evils of its condition made subjects of charge against the best 
of its rulers. Clive met the storm with firmness. Lord Chatham declared that 
the speech in which he vindicated himself at an early stage of the proceedings 
was one of the finest ever delivered in the House of Commons; his answers, 
when subjected to a rigid examination before a committee of inquiry, were 
equally remarkahle for their boldness and candor. But there were some of his 
decds which could not be justified, and a vote of moderate censure on his con- 
duct was sanctioned by the House of Commons. This was a disgrace, for which 
the favor of his sovereign, though it never varied, afforded him no consolation; 
his constitution, already weakened by a tropical climate, began to give way; to 
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soothe the pains of mind and body he had recourse to the treacherous aid of 
opium, which only aggravated both; at length, on November 22, 1774, he died 
by his own hand. 
That Clive committed many faults cannot be denied; and it is not sufficient 
excuse to say that they were necessary to the founding of the British empire in 
India. But his second administration, the reforms he introduced into the gov- 
ernment, and the system of wise policy which he established, may well atone for 
his errors; indeed, it has done so in India, where the natives not only respect his 
memory as a conqueror, hut venerate it as a benefactor. 


FRANÇOIS KELLER:\IANN, 1\lARSHAL OF FRANCE 
(1735- 1820 ) 


F RANÇOIS CHRISTOPHER KELLER\IAN
, who with a little 
army of raw recruits defeated the forces of united 
Europe at Valmy, and sa\'ed France from destruction, 
was born of a respectable family at Strasbmug, then part 
of France, on May 28, 1735. At the age of se\Tenteen, 
he bccame a cadet in the regimcnt of Lowendalh ; and 
passing through the grades of ensign and lieutenant in 
1753 and 1756, became captain of dragoons, in which 
rank he scrved in the Se\'en Years' \\T ar until 1762, and 
was fa\'orably mention cd in the rcports of the battle of 
, -
 
.
 - Bergen. A brilliant charge of ca\'alry, against a corps 

..:f\/-:;-:..'",,:.. 7f' commanded by Gencral Scheider, procurcd him, in the 
- 
 . 
 last year, the distinction of the cross of St. Louis, then 
an honor of thc highest esteem. After the peace of 1763, he passed with the 
same rank into the legion of Conflans, and in 1765 and 1766 was charged hy the 
king with the execution of some important commissions in Poland. In 177 1 , the 
increasing trouhles in Poland furnished a prctext for the im'asion of that country 
by the united troops of France and the Germanic confcderation ; and Kcllermann 
was appointed to accompany the French commander-in-chief of the cxpedition, 
Baron de Vioménil; and in 1772, he was placcd at thc hcad of a nati\'e corps of 
cavalry which he had been concerned in organizing. His conduct in the retreat 
from the castle of Cracow, in 1772, elevated his character for dextcrity and 
courage. In 17 80 , he became lieutenant-colonel of hussars; on January I, 17 8 4., 
he was promoted to the rank of brigadier, and in 1788, received the rank of . 
major-general. In 1790, under the National Asscmbly, he was placed in com- 
mand of both departments of Alsace, and so approved were his ser\'Íces in plac- 
ing that frontier in a state of defence against the threatened invasion of com- 
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bined Europe, that, in 1 i9 2 , he received the cordon rouge of the order of St. 
Louis, and was appointed lieutenant-general and commander-in-chief of the 
forces assembled at N eukirch, and afterward, on August 28th, in the same year, 
of the army of the l\I oselle. 
It was at this time that the formidable invasion under the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, consisting of 138,000 men, of whom 66,000 were under the King of Prussia 
in person, and 50,000 were Austrians under Prince lIohenlohe and l\Iarshal Clair- 
fait, marched to France, and menaced Dumouriez, who occupied the defiles of 
Varennes, with very inferior forces. Against this mighty invasion the French 
nation rose as one man. Recruits poured to the borderland singing the l\Iar- 
seillaise, their newly adopted national hymn. Rapidly reducing this motley force 
to order, Kellermann, with 22,000 men, marched from Metz, on September 4 th , 
for Chalons with the utmost celerity, reached Bar before the Prussians, saved 
the magazines on the upper Saone and l\Iarne, and put himself in a situation to 
communicate with Dumouriez. The latter general was attacked on September 
16th, and immediately ordered Kellermann to take a designated position on his 
left, which was, accordingly, accomplished on the 19th. No sooner had Keller- 
mann arrived here, than he perceived that the position was altogether defecti\Te. 
A pond on his right separated him from Dumouriez; the marshy river of the 
Auve, traversed hy a single narrow bridge, cut off his retreat in the rear; and the 
heights of Valmy commanded his left. \Vhile he was shut up in this isolated 
position, the enemy might march upon the magazines at Dampierre and V oil- 
mont, cut both the French armies off from Chalons, and then fall upon each of 
them in succession. Kellermann instantly resolved to rectify this error in the 
disposition of the troops; and by four o'clock on the following morning, his 
army was in motion by its rear upon Dampierre and V oilmont. But the Prus- 
sians, equally alive to the disadvantage in which Kellermann had been placed, 
were already in movement to attack him, and it became impracticable to pass the 
Auve. Leaving his advanced-guard and his reserve to check the Prussians on 
the plain, Kellermann drew off the rest of his army to the heights of Valmy, and 
placing a battery of eighteen pieces near the mill of Val my, at seven in the 
morning was drawn up in a strong position to receive the attack of the enemy. 
The King of Prussia, who commanded in person, drew up his army in three 
columns on the heights of La Lune, and ad\Tancing in an oblique direction a 
vehement fire was kept up on both sides for two hours. About nine, a new 
battery on the enemy's right suddenly opened in the direction of the mill, near 
which Kellermann and his escort, with the reserve cuirassiers, were stationed, and 
produced the utmost confusion. 
lost of the escort were killed or wounded, and 
Kellermann had a horse shot under him, while about the same time the explo- 
sion of two caissons of ammunition near the mill added to the alarm. Keller- 
mann, however, quickly disposed a battery so as to return the fire, and the battle 
was restored on that side. After some time, two of the Prussian columns, 
flanked by powerful ca\-alry, advanced in formidable array toward the mill, 
while the third remained in reserve. Kellermann drew up his men in column by 
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battalions, and Lld\"ancing his reserved artillery to the front of his position, waited 
the advance of the enemy, who approached in silence. \Yhen they were within 
range of a destructi\Te fire, Kellermann, waving his hat upon the end of his sabre, 
shouted, ,,\Tive la r\ation!" to which the whole army responded with enthusi- 
astic cries, and at the same moment, the artillery opened a tremendous fire. 
The Prussians halted; the heads of their columns melted away under the galling 
discharges; and they retreated, in good order, to their original position after sus- 
taining a serious loss. The fire, however, continued on both sides with spirit; 
and about four o'clock in the afternoon the Prussians renewed their attack in 
column, but were again repulsed, e\Ten more decidedly, and by six in the e\"ening 
were in full retreat. The victory was thus decidcd in favor of the French; but 
the safety of the magazines at Dampierre and \T oilmont was still not secured. 
Kellermann allowed his army about two hours' repose, and then, leaving large 
fires lighted along his whole line, and some regiments of light cavalry to defend 
the position, if the enemy should attempt an attack, he quietly drew off about 
nine o'clock at night, and reached Dampierre without the enemy being aware of 
his movement. About six o'clock the next morning, the Prussians marched for 
the same point, and were not a little astonished to find Kellermann's army drawn 
up in line of battle on the heights of Dampierre, in a position which rendered it 
impracticable to attack. They immediately retreated, and their retiring columns 
suffered severely from a fire opened by the French artillery. This operation 
raised the reputation of Kellermann to an exalted height. The allies soon after- 
ward retreated from France, and Kellermann desired to attack their rear; but 
Dumouriez would not allow the movement to be made. 
In recompense of thcse services Kellermann was made commandcr-in-chief of 
the army of the 
\lps; but incurring the jealousy of the ruling faction, he was 
thrown into prison in June, 1793, and lingered there for thirteen months, until 
the 9th Thermidor (July 27, 1794) restored him to liberty. In 1795 the army 
of Italy was reincorporated with the army of the Alps, from which it had been 
separated in the bcginning of 1793 ; and the command of the united force was 
given to Kellermann at the close of that month. On his way to Nice to take the 
command, he met 
apoleon at 
larsei1les, who, ha\"ing been displaced by the re- 
construction of the army, was now visiting his mother at that place on his way to 
Paris. 
 apoleon gave much valuable information rcspecting the seat of war; 
and Kellermann, continuing- his journey, reached head-quarters at Nice on l\Iay 9, 
1795. II is operations during the campaign that followed diminished the reputa- 
tion which he had previously acquired. "Throughout the conduct of this war," 
says .Napoleon, "he was constantly committing errors." On June 23d General 
Devins, at the head of the Austrian and Piedmontese armies, ad\Tanced against 
his positions; and after a series of engagements on the 25th, 26th, and 27th, 
Kellcrmann was driven out of all the posts in which Napoleon's arrangements 
had placed him in the preceding Octobcr, and falling back to the line of the 
Borghetto, wrote to the Directory that, unless he was speedily reinforced, he 
would be obliged even to quit Nice. The government were now satisfied that 
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the command of the army of Italy was beyond Kellermann's abilities; and again 
separating the army of the Alps from it, they placed Kellermann at the head of the 
latter as a reserve, and intrusted the army of Italy to General Scherer, and some- 
time afterward to 1'\ apoleon. 
After the conquest of 
Iilan, the Directory, either jealous of Napoleon or 
elated by success, decided to divide his army, and to place 20,000 men under 
Kellerm
nn to cover the siege of 
Iantua, and to direct the rest under N apo- 
leon upon Rome. :Kapoleon immediately resigned his command, and wrote 
to the Directory: .. I will not serve with a man who considers himself the best 
general in Europe; it is better to have one bad general than two good ones." 
The Directory, in alarm, abandoned their design; Kellermann was left at Cham- 
béry, and Napoleon was allowed to follow his own plans. 
In 1797, Kellermani1 was made inspector-general of the cavalry of the army 
of England and of that of Holland; and in 1799, he took his place in the Senate, 
and was elected president on August I, 1801. In 1804, he was created a l\lar- 
shal of the Empire, and in the following year, recei\'ed the grand eagle of the 
Legion of Honor. In 1803, he commanded the third corps of the army of reserve 
on the Rhine; and, in 1806, was placed at the head of the whole of that army: 
to which authority the command of the army of reserve in Spain was added in 
1808; and in the same year, in honor of the grcat victory of his more vigorous 
days, he was created Duke of Valmy. 
In 1809, he commanded the army of reserve on the Rhine, the army of ob- 
servation of the Elbe, the fifth, twenty-fifth, and twenty-sixth military divisions, 
and the army of reserve of the 
orth. In 1812, he was charged with the duty of 
organizing the cohorts of the national guard in the first military division; he 
afterward commanded the twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth divisions. In 1813, he 
was at first pro\'isional commander of the corps of observation on the Rhine, 
and then recei\'ed the command of the second, third, and fourth military di\'i- 
sions. After the battle of Leipsic, he performed a valuable service in recon- 
ducting to Prance a body of about six thousand soldiers, who had been wounded 
in the affairs about Dresden. 
Cpon the restoration of Louis XVIII., Marshal Kellermann recei\'ed the 
command of the third and fourth divisions, and took no part in the events of the 
.. hundred days." C pon the second restoration, he was placed at the head of the 
fifth division, received the grand cross of the order of St. Louis, and was made a 
peer of France. 
He died at Paris, on September 13, 1820, aged eighty-five years. He Ìeft a 
son, the celebrated general who made the decisive charge at l\larengo, and dis- 
tinguished himself in Spain and at \Vaterloo, and \\ho died on June 2, 1835; and 
a daughter, married to General de Léry. 
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:MICHEL KEY, :\IARSHAL OF FRANCE * 


By LOUISE CHAXDLER :\[OULTON 


A l\IUXG the marshals of the great Napoleon, 
N er has always held in my mind the 
place of honor. II The Bra\Test of the Bra\Te" 
was the sobriquet bestowed on him by the 
men of his own nation and his own time; and 
the briefest lecord of his life cannot fail to 
pro\Te how well the title was deserved. I 
could wish for a larger canvas on which to 
paint his portrait; but the space allotted to me 
here will at least suffice to reveal his character, 
and chronicle the main events of his career. 
Michel Key was born on J :muary 10, I ï69, 
in the small town of Sarre-Louis, in Lorraint; 
which pro\Tince had at that time only recently 
been anne
ed to France. He was in reality, 
therefore, more German than French. His fa- 
ther was a working cooper by trade, but he 
wished his son to be something better, and arranged for him to study law. Life 
at a desk, however, had no interest for the future marshal, who, even then, had 
no doubt as to what should be his future career. In 1787 he enlisted, at l\Ietz, 
as a private hussar. His rise was rapid from the first. lIe greatly distinguished 
himself in the Netherlands, where revolutionary France, under Dumouriez and 
others was holding her own againsc allied Europe. He became lieutenant in 
1793, and captain in [794. In I ï96, after a brilliant conflict under the walls of 
Forchheim, which resulted in the taking of that town, and on the field of battle, 
he was made General of Brigade. 
N ext year, in trying to sa\Te a gun from capture, he was taken prisoner by the 
Austrians; but General lIoche, who was then commanding the army of the Sam- 
bre and Meuse, soon effected his exchange. In 1798 he served with great distinc- 
tion under Massena, in Switzerland, and was made general of division. 
In 1799 he was transferred to the army of the Rhine, which he commanded 
for some time, fighting with varying success, but with unvarying energy and 
courage. He fought under l\Ioreau at the famous battle of IIohenlinden, and 
at the peace of Luné\"ille was appointed inspector-general of the cavalry. 
I n 1802 Napoleon having discO\Tered that Switzerland .. could not settle her 
intestine divisions except by the interposition of France," sent N ey, with 20,000 
men, to dissoh"e the Diet and disband its forces. This mode of settling intestine 
· Copyright. 1894. by Selmar Hess. 
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di\Tisions did not commend itselt to the Swiss. It is generally admitted, howewr, 
that N ey acted with as much moderation as his odious task permitted; and he 
doubtless welcomed his recall to take a command in the army which was being 
collected at Boulogne, ostensibly for the im"asion of England_ 
"Then i' apuleon was proclaimed emperor N ey was made a marshal, "for a 
long succession of heroic actions," and when the army, instead of crossing the 
Channel, turned back to crush Austria and the coalition, X ey commanded the 
sixth corps. By October 14, 1805, Napoleon had surrounded l\Iack and his 
army in Clm, and on that day Key carried the heights of Elchingen aftcr a ter- 
rific combat. It was from this achievement that his title of Duke of Elchingen 
was derived. _Uter the capitulation of Ulm Ney had, at Innsprück, the proud 
satisfaction of restoring to the seventy-sixth regiment the flags of which they 
had been despoiled. lIe was sent into the Tyrol in pursuit of the -\.rchduke John, 
whose rear-guard he caught and cut to pieces at the foot of Mount Brenner, at 
the same time that Napoleon, at Austerlitz, brought the war to a close. 
After the peace of Prcsburg N ey remained in Suabia until the rupture with 
Prussia. The day of J ena found him so anxious for the fray that he attacked 
the enemy without waiting for orders, and brought the whole Prussian ca,"alry 
upon his small division of some three thousand men, and held them at bay until 
l\: apoleon sent him assistance. Though Prussia was practically annihilated by 
the battles of J ena and 
\uerstadt, Russia was still to be reckoned with. Ì\ apo- 
leon invaded Poland, and found himself forced into a winter campaign at a for- 
midable distance from France. 
Iarching and countermarching through mud 
and snow the whole army was subjected to horrible suffering; but even thcn 
Ney's impetuous energy was unabated. Napoleon e\"en rebuked him for" fool
 
hardiness;" and more than once his only sah'ation from destruction was in the 
slowness and density of the Russians. lIe took little part in the dreadful and in- 
decisive battle of Eylau, after which K apoleon remained for eight days without 
making any movement; but it was to him that, at Friedland, Napoleon allotted 
the post of honor and of danger, saying, as the marshal went off proud of his 
task, .. That man is a lion." 
Napoleon about this time discovered that "the interposition of France was 
necessary in the affairs of Spain;" and after the peace of Tilsit N ey was only 
allowed to remain in France long enough to recruit his forces, before being sent 
to the Peninsula. A few months later in the year, when Napoleon \"isited Spain, 

 ey was given the command of the sixth corps there, but he was destined to rcap 
few Spanish laurels, and it is said that he endeavored to persuade the emperor to 
relinquish the hopeless struggle against an entire people. \Yhile Suult was en- 
gaged in the difficult task of forcing the English from the Peninsula by way of 
Corunna, Ney held Galicia and the Asturias, destroyed guerilla hands, defeated 
Sir Robert \Yilson, and intercepted the enemy's convoys; but the whole country 
was in arms against the French, who after six months' unceasing struggle, ,,-ere 
compelled to retreat. 
\Vhen Massena was sent to Portugal with orders from K apoleon to drive the 
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.. English leopards and their Sepoy general into the sea," X ey, acting under his 
directions, took Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida. At Busaco, on September 27, 
1810, he differed from his commander-in-chief as to the advisability of attacking 
the Englìsh position in front, which was strong. 
Iassena suffered a severe re- 
pulse; and N ey was undoubtedly right, since the fact remains that after the bat- 
tle \Vellington's position was easily turned, and he was compelled to fall back. 
He retreated upon the famous lines of Torres \T edras, before which ::\fassena sat 
helplessly for months, until famine forced him to break up his camp. N ey W3.S 
intrusted with the command of the rear-guard, and the universal opinion of mili- 
tary critics is that his management of this retreat was one of his most splendid 
feats of arms. On one occasion he confronted, with 5,000 men, \Vellington 
and his army of 30,000, and delayed them for many hours, while the sick and 
,'.ounded, the haggage wagons, and the main body of the French army made 
good their retreat. "Thile X ey was in front of him \ \T ellington knew no repose, 
nor, for all his efforts, did he succeed, during the whole pursuit, in capturing an 
ammunition wagon or even a single gun. But when ßIassena-with a ,.iew to 
saving his military reputation, which had been gravely compromised by his want 
of success-proposed again to advance upon Lisbon, 
ey flatly refused to obey 
him, and after a ,.iolent quarrel, was ordered by 
Iassena to reli.nquish his com. 
mand and retire into the interior of Spain to await the decision of the emperor. 
Napoleon recalled him to France, and gave him the command of the third corps 
of that avalanche of men-men of so many nations and kindreds and peoplcs- 
which he was preparing to hurl upon Russia. 
The Grand Army crossed the N iemen in June, 1812, and followed an ever- 
retreating foe to Smolensk, where the Russian general, Barclay de Tolly, had fC- 
ceived positive orders from 
\.lexander to give battle, and where he had placed a 
garrison of 30,000 men. On August 14th X ey cleared the neighboring town of 
Krasnoi at the point of the bayonet, and during the next two days the Russians 
were slowly forced back under the walls of Smolensk. On the 17th a gencral 
attack was ordered, and N ey was directed to take the citadel But so obstinate 
was the Russian defence that when night came no entrance had been effccted 
Howëver, an hour after midnight the Russian general set fire to the town, 
nd 
abandoned it, having lost 12,000 men in the defence. At a council of war 
which followed the capture of the place, 
ey strongly recommended that the 
Grand Army should establish itself upon the banks of the Dwina and the Dnie- 
per, and occupying Smolensk and its environs with a vanguard, there await the 
Russian attack. His advice was overruled, however, and he was forced to follow 
the retreating foe upon the road to 
Ioscow. But Russia was thoroughly dis- 
satisfied with the way in which the war had so far been carried on, and ßarclay 
de Tolly was at this juncture superseded by Kutusof, who, having intrenched 
himself strongly near the little village of Borodino, prepared to dispute the far- 
ther progress of the invaders. The battle which followed, on September jth, \Vas 
one of the most obstinate and sanguinary of modern times. It lasted from early 
morning till late at night, and more than eighty thousand men were killed or 
17 
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wounded. Ney fought like a common soldier in the very thickest of the con- 
flict. The Russian positions were at last carried, and N ey sent to the emperor 
for reinforcements with which to complete the victory. The emperor had only 
his guard in reserve, and refused this request. "If there should be another bat- 
tle to-morrow," he said, "with what am I to fight it ? " "Let him go back to 
Paris, and play at emperor, and leave fighting to us," cried N ey, scornfully, 
when he heard this message. Had his request been granted, and the Imperial 
Guard been hurled into the conflict at the right moment, it seems probable that 
the Russian army would have been entirely destroyed. As it was, they drew 
off in good order, under cover of night, and Kutusof even had the effrontery 
to claim a victory. For his services during this memorable day N ey received 
the title of Prince of the l\Ioskowa. 
The result of the battle of Borodino was to leave Moscow at the mercy of 
the invaders, and a barren prize indeed it proved to them. In the horror of the 
fearful retreat from the ruined city the fame of N ey reached its highest point. 
Nothing in all history surpasses the record of his indomitable courage and cheer. 
fulness in the most hopeless situations, and amid the most frightful hardships. 
As in Spain, he had the command of the rear-guard, and the soldiers, preyed 
upon alike by the Cossacks and the cold, died in the path like flies. \Vithout 
artillery and without cavalry, they yet succeeded, day after day, in obstructing 
their pursuers. N ey was on foot in the midst of them, carrying a musket and 
fighting like the humblest private. But at Smolensk-where the army expected 
to find everything, and really found nothing-they stayed too long, and on re- 
suming their march found the Russians barring their path. Napoleon and the 
Imperial Guard cut their way through. The first and fourth corps succeeded, 
after a despcrate conflict, in evading their enemies, but N ey, who had received 
orders to blow up the fortifications of Smolcnsk before leaving the town, found 
himself with some eight thousand men cut off from the main body of fugitives 
by an army of 50,000 Russians. He attacked them as though the numbers were 
equal, lost in a short time nearly half his little force, and was obliged to fall 
back. Being called upon to surrender, he answered, proudly, "A Marshal of 
France never surrenders," and gave the order, as night approached, to retreat 
toward Smolensk, which was indeed the only way open to him. The soldiers 
were in despair. N ey alone did not lose heart. I n the gathering dusk they 
came upon a small rivulet. The marshal broke the ice and watched the flow of 
the current beneath. "This must be a feeder of the Dnieper," he said. " \Ve 
will follow it, and put the river between us and our enemies." This they suc- 
ceeded in doing; but wèrc obliged to leave their wounded, their artillery, and 
their baggage upon the other side. N ey had left Smolensk on November I ï th , 
with about eight thousand men. On the 20th he joined N apolcon, who had 
given him up for lost-with somewhere about one thousand. Napoleon, hearing 
that he was come, fairly lcaped and shouted for joy, exclaiming, "I have three:. 
hundred millions of francs in the Tuileries-I would have given them all rather 
than have lost such a man." 
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A few days afterward N ey was fighting madly on the shores of the fatal 
Beresina to clear the way for the surging and almost frenzied crowd of soldiers, 
stragglers, women and children, who, under the merciless fire of the Russian bat- 
teries were streaming across the river on the rickety bridges improvised by the 
French engineers. The Grand Army was by this time only a crowd of wretched 
and undisciplined fugitives. Ney managed to preserve the semblance of a rear- 
guard, and if it had not been for his unceasing efforts it seems probable that 
hardly a single soldier would ever have seen again the shores of France. As it 
was, when he crossed the )Jiemen on December 13th, himself the last man to 
leave Russian territory-his rear-guard had vanished, and he had with him only 
his aides-de-camp, while of about five hundred thousand men who had crossed 
the river fi\"e months before scarcely fifty thousand returned. 
No sooner did this catastrophe become known than Europe-so long ground 
under his heel-rose against Napoleon, who at once called upon France for 
fresh levies. N ey was given the command of the first Corps. On April 29, 
181 3, he drove the allies from \Veissenfels toward Leipsic. On May 1st he 
again compelled a retrograde movement; and on 
lay 2d he commanded the 
French centre at the battle of Lutzen, where, indeed, he bore the brunt of the 
fighting. The allies were compelled to retire, but they did not consider them- 
selves beaten, and they fought again at Bautzen a few days afterward. Lutzcn 
and Bautzen were both dubious victories, Lut at Oresden the allies were defeated 
with great loss. 
This \"ictory, hO\\"e\"er, was annulled by the defeat of \T andamme, who was 
taken prisoner in Bohemia, after losing 10,000 men. \Yhen Kapolcon heard of 
this disastcr he at once sent X ey to replace Oudinot in the cummand of the 
Northern army, with the object of pushing on to Berlin; but for once Ney's 
evil stars were in the ascendant, for on September 5th he was totally defeated 
bv Bemadotte, at Oennewitz, losing 10,000 prisoners and eighty guns. .. The 
Bravest of the Brave" was inconsolable. For some days hc took no foud, and 
scarcely spoke. He wished to give up his command and fight as a grenadier. 
.. If I ha\"e not blown out my brains," he said. ,. it is only because I want to rally 
my army before dying." 
And now came the catastrophe at Leipsic-the thrce days' battle of the N a- 
1ions-where, on the first day, N ey was defeated by Blucher, after a desperate 
struggle in which he lost 4,000 killcd and wounded, and upward of two thousand 
prisoners. On the third day, after the defection of the Saxons, he held out for 
five hours with 5,000 men against 20,000, and retired fighting to the end. 
Through the whole of the succecding campaign of France, he was at the empe- 
ror's side; and whcn, in spite of all thc genius of Napoleon, and all the bravery 
of his soldiers, Paris capitulated, Key was one of three marshals scnt by the 
defeated Empcror of the French to negotiate with the Emperor of Russia for his 
abdication in favor of his son, thc King of Romc. 
This mission failed of any result - 
 apo1con went to Elba, and Louis 
XVlI I. reigned O\Ter France in his stead. N ey accepted the new order of 
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things, and was created a peer of France, knight of St. Louis, and governor uf 
the sixth Military Division. But the world \\as for the time at peace; and Ney's 
occupation was gone. He had been a fighter all his life-he could not turn 
courtier at the end. He had manied, in 1810, l\Ille. .\uguié, who had been 
brought up in the court of Louis XYI., was a friend of Hortense Beauharnais, 
and naturally fond of gayety and society. The great marshal was a simple and 
rather illiterate man, who had had no time to cultivate fashionable graces, so it 
happened that when :Madame la l\Iaréchal gave a banquet or a ball, Ney used 
not to appear, but dined by himself, in his own apartments, as far remO\'ed as 
possible from the noise of the festival. It is said that outside the field of battle 
he was one of the timidest of men, and even submitted quite tamely to the inso. 
lence of his own servants. 
In January, 1815, he departed for his cuuntry-seat of Coudreaux, near Cha- 
teaudun, where he lived in the simplest possible fashion, till on l\Iarch 6th, an 
aide-de-camp of the Minister of \Var brought him an order to return at once to 
the head-quarters of the Military Division of which he was commander. Instead 
of going directly to his post, he went by way of Paris, where he heard for the first 
time of the landing of Napoleon. 
.. It is a great misfortune," said he. .. \Vhom can we send against him?" 
Then, having visited the king, and assured him of his devotion to the mono 
archy, he went to his command at Besançon. Next morning he heard that 
Grenoble had declared for the emperor, and that the occupation of Lyons was 
inevitL'.ble. He could observe for himself the dissatisfaction of the troops by 
whom he was surrounded. On the 12th he was at Lons-le-Saulnier, organizing 
his troops, and writing to the minister of war for ammunition and horses. But 
he soon saw that resistance was hopeless. The Bourbons had managed, as usual, 
to make themselves hated. The king's brother and l\Iarshal l\Iacdonald had 
been obliged to flee from Lyons when Napoleon appeared. All the soldiers 
were delighted at the thought of having their .. Little Corporal" back agam. 
On the night of the 13th Ney received an emissary from Napoleon. 'Vhat 
memories must have stirred in his heart, of úld perils and old glories! How 
could he resist the mighty spell of the past? On the 14th he announced to his 
troops that the house of Bourbon had ceased to reign, and proclaimed N a- 
poleon. 
.. It was a grievous fault, and grie\Tously did Cæsar answer it." From this 
moment N ey knew no more pe:Ice of mind. So bitter was his remorse that he 
could not face his fellow-soldiers, and obtained Napoleon's permission to retire 
for a time into the country. '''"hen he returned, Napoleon said, banteringly, 
.. I heard you had emigrated." .. Ah, sire," answered N ey, .. I ought to have 
done so long ago, but it is too late now." 
The approach of war revived his spirits to some extent, and when, a few days 
before the battle of \Vaterloo, he joined the army in Flanders, he luoked like the 
Ney of old. At Quatre Bras, on June 16th, despite an obstinate combat, he 
failed to drive \Vellington from his position. and the next dav he does not ap- 
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pear to have discm'ered that the English had fallen back upon 'Vaterloo until 
some hours after their departure. At the great battle of \ Y aterloo, on June 
18th, he fought with the same reckless bravery as ever. lIe had five horses 
killed under him, and his clothing was riddled with bullets. Napoleon said, not 
without truth, that he behavcd like a madman. After his fifth hurse was shot he 
fought on foot until forced from the field by the rush of fugitives. He had 
done his best to die on the field of battle, but almost miraculously he escaped 
without a wound. 
After the second restoration of the Bourbons N ey retired intu the country, 
meaning to escape to the Cnited States, and was provid.ed by Fouché with a 
passport for this purpose. He delayed, for some reason, to use it ; and on 
August 3d he was arrested at the house of a relative. A council of war was 
appointed to try him, composed of Marshals l\1asséna, Augereau, Mortier, and 
three lieutenants. I t would have been better for N ey had he submitted himself 
to their verdict; but he unwisely denied their competence, and demanded, as a 
peer of the realm, to be tried by his peers, and it was a tribunal which showed 
him no mercy. I t does not appear that the king desired his death; but Talley- 
rand declared that it would be a grand example, and the royalists generally 
thirsted for his blood. He was condemned, by a majority of 139 to 17, to be 
shot for high treason. 
On December ïth his wife and four children were admitted to his prison in 
the early morning, to take lea"e of him. But neither in this painful ordeal nor 
at any time afterward, did the condemned marshal show any sign of weak- 
ness. At eight o'clock he was taken in a carriage t<<' the place of execution, 
outside the garden gates of the Luxembourg. The officer who commanded the 
firing party wished to bandage his eyes, but N ey said, quietly-" r\re you igno- 
rant that for twenty-five years I have been accustomed to face both balls and 
bullets? " Then, raising his voice, he cried, "I protest against my condemna- 
tion. I wish that I had died for my country in battle. But here is still the 
field of honor. Vive la France! " 
The officer in command, to his credit be it said, was dumb. He seemed in- 
capable of giving the word to fire; and N ey himself, taking off his hat, and 
striking his breast, cried, in a loud voice-" Soldiers, do your duty-fire 1" 
Thus died, in his forty-seventh year, "The Bravest of the Brave." 
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NAPOLEON BO
APARTE 


BY COLONEL CLAYTON, R.A. 


(1769-1821) 


N APOLEON BONAPARTE, the secor.d 
son of Charles Bonaparte and his 
wife, Letizia de Ramolino, was born 
at Ajaccio, in Corsica, on August 15, 
I ï69' In I ï79 he entered the Royal 
Military School of Brienne Ie Château; 
there he remained till the autumn of 
1784, when he was transferred to the 
J\Iilitary School of Paris, according to 
the usual routine. An official report 
on him by the Inspector of J\Iilitary 
Schools in this rear speaks highly of 
his conduct, and notifies his great pro- 
ficiency in mathematics and fair knowl- 
edge of history and geography, but says 
he is not wcll up in ornamental studics 
-
- 
---- .- -- or in Latin, and, curiously enough, adds 
that he will make an excellent sailor. Napoleon lost his father in 17 8 5, and 
the same year he was commissioned as second-lieutenant of artillery, in which 
capacity he served at \T alence and other garrisons. He spent his periods of 
leave in Corsica, and appears to have wished to play the leading part in the his- 
tory of his native island, showing the first signs of his ambitious and energctic 
character. During the critical times following the first French Revolution, he 
at first joined the moderate party of Paoli; but, trying for military power, though 
by untiring activity and reckless audacity he succeeded in being elected lieuten- 
ant-colonel of the National \-oluntecrs of Ajaccio, he failed in an attcmpt to 
seize that town and was obliged to return to France. The French Government 
soon made an endcavor to crush Paoli and do away with Corsican priyilcges, and 
the islanders rallied round the patriot. Napoleon now turned against him and 
attempted to seize the citadel of Ajaccio for the French; but failing again, with 
all his relatives he fled a second time to France. 
From this time onward Napoleon looked to France for his career. The nar- 
row horizon of his native island was no longer wide enough for him, but from 
its bracing mountain air and from the quick blood of his race he drew a magnetic 
force, which imparted to his decisions and actions a rapidity and energy that car- 
ried all before them, while at the same time a power of calm calculation, of in- 
dustry, and of self-control enabled him to employ his genius to the best advan- 
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tage. The force of his personality was so overwhelming that in considering his 
career the regret must ever be present that the only principle that remained 
steadfast with him, and is the key to his conduct throughout. should have been 
the care for his own advancement, glory, and power. X apoleon now joined the 
army under Carteaux, which acted against the :ì\larseillais who had declared 
against the Xational Convention and occupied _\vignon. At this time he be- 
came attached to the younger Robespierre, who was a commissioner with the 
army, and embraced his] acobin principles. He was shortly promoted chef de 
bataillon, and commanded the artillery at the siege of Toulon, where he highly 
distinguished himself, and is generally believed to have been the author of the 
plan of attack which led to the fall of the place. He was then promoted general 
of brigade. 
On the fall of the Robespierres, K apoleon incurred serious danger, but was 
saved by powerful influence enlisted in his favor. He was, howewr, ordered to 
take command of an infantry brigade in the Army of the \Yest. This he con- 
sidered would stifle his military career, and neglecting to obey the order, he was 
in consequence removed from the list of employed general officers. Disgusted 
with his apparent lack of prospects, he was now anxious to be sent to Turkey to 
reorganize the Turkish artillery. But on thc eve of the I 3th '
endémiaire (Octo- 
ber 5, I ï95) he was appointed second in command of the .L-\lmr of the Interior 
under Barras, and did the:\' ational Convention good sen'ice next day in repel- 
ling the attack of the Sections of Paris. Influenced partly by fear and parth r 
by appreciation of his talents, the Directory appointed General Bonaparte to the 
command of the Army of Italy, on February 23, 1 ï96. On 
larch 9th he mar- 
ried ]oséphinc Tascher de la Pageric, widow of General Yicomte Alexandle de 
Beauharnais, and left Paris for Italy two days later. 
On joining the army Bunaparte inaugurated a new era in the wars of the 
Rcpublic. Previously the leading motives had been pure patriotism and love of 
liberty; Bonaparte for the first time, in his proclamation on taking command, 
invoked the spirit of self-interest and plundcr, which was to dominate the whole 
policy of FIance for the next twenty rears. E\'il as were the passions which he 
aroused, N apolcon's great military genius flashed forth in its full brilliancy in 
this his first campaign. His power lay in the rapidity and boldness of his deci- 
sions, and in the untiring energy with which he carried them out, confounding 
his enemies by the suddenness and lightning rapidity of his blows, which never 
ga\"e them time to recover. He found the French army about thirty-six thou- 
sand strong, distributed along the crests of the mountains from Xice to Sa\"ona, 
and opposing 20,000 Picdmontese under Colli and 38,000 Austrians under Beau- 
licu. These two gcnerals had, however, differing intercsts: Colli's main object 
was to protcct Piedmont, Bcaulieu's to cover Lombardy. Hence, if Bonaparte 
could penetrate the point of junction of the two armies, it was probable they 
would separate in their retreat, and could be beaten singly. I Ie thcrefore 
attacked the centre of the allied line, and, driving back the 
 \ustrians from 1\1on- 
tenotte on April 12th, turned against the Piedmontese and defeated them at 
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1Iillesimo the next day. Losing no time he left a division under Augercau to 
keep the Piedmontese in check, and led the bulk of his army against the Aus- 
trians, defeating them heayily at Dego on the 14th. The allied armies then 
retreated in diverging directions as expected, and Bonaparte, following the Pied- 
montese, beat them at Ceva and l\Iondovi, and forced the King of Sardinia to 
sign the armistice of Cherasco, leaving him free to deal with the Austrians. He 
crossed the Po at Piacenza on May 7th, and obliged the Austrians to retreat to 
the Adda. Following them he forced the bridge of Lodi on 
Iny 11th, and 
entered Milan amid the rejoicings of the people on the 15th. But his ill- 
omened proclamation had done its work; violence and pillage were rampant in 
the French army, and he could do little to restrain them. Indeed, he himself 
showed an example of plundering, though under more organized forms. Heavy 
contributions were exacted, curiosities and works of art were demanded whole- 
sale and despatched to France; and the Directory, demoralized by the unaccus- 
tomed wealth that flowed in upon them, became fully as eager as 1\apole0n for 
fresh conquests and their accruing spoils. 
The Austrians still held J\Iantua, which Napoleon now besieged, occupying 
himself at the same time in consolidating his conquests. The Austrians made 
strenuous efforts to save the fortress. They wcre much superior in numLer to 
the French, but were defeated again and again by the rapidity and genius of 
their opponent. Finally, at the end of October, an _ \ustrian army of 50,000, 
but mostly recruits, advanced under Alvinzi. Then followed the three days' 
battle of Arcula, during which Napoleon had a very narrow escape, but which 
ended in Alvinzi's defeat and retreat on Tyrol. From Arcola X apoleon dated 
his firm belief in his own fortune. Once again, in January, 1797, Alvinzi tried 
to relieve l\Iantua. But Napoleon moved in full force on Ri\"oli, and won a 
decisive battle there on January 14th, the Austrian detachment on the Lower 
Adige ha\1ing to lay down their arms next day at Roverbella. ".ürmser capitu- 
lated at Mantua on February 2d, Napoleon treating him with gcnerosity. This 
first Italian campaign was perhaps the most skilful of all those of Napoleon. 
Everything was done accurately and rapidly, and without throwing awav 
chances. Some of his later campaigns, though equally brilliant, show him act- 
ing more with the gam bIer's spirit, running unnecessary risks with almost a blind 
reliance upon his star, in the hope of ohtaining results which should dazzle the 
world. 
In political matters during this time Napoleon was acting less as a servant of 
the French Directory than as an independent ruler. He entirely ignored the 
instructions he received from Paris, levying contributions, entering into negotia- 
tions, and deposing princes at his own will, and writing that he is not fighting" 
.. for those rascals of lawyers." 
Napoleon returned to Paris on Decemher 5, 1797. The Directory, fearing 
his ambition, thought they could only keep him quiet by employing him, and 
gave him command of the so-called Army of England. But he was bent on the 
conquest cf Egypt. He appears to have had something visionary in his temper- 
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ament, and to have dreamed of founding a mighty 'empire from the stand-point 
of the East, the glow and glamour of which seem always to have had a certain fas- 
cination fùr him. lIe thërcfore employed the resources of the Army of England 
to prepare for an expedition to Egypt, and the Directory yielded to his wishes. 
partly no doubt, through the desire of getting him away from France. But their 
aggressive policy was at the same time fast bringing on another European war 
The expedition sailed from Toulon on )Iay 19, 1798, captured Malta from the 
Knights of St. John by treachery, and, escaping by great luck from the British 
fleet under Nelson, arri\Ted at Alexandria on J unc 30th. The army was disem- 
barkcd in haste, for fear lest Nelson should arrive, and on July 8th 
 apoleon 
marched on Cairo. He defeated the l\Iamelukes at Chebreïss and the Pyramids, 
and entered Cairo on July 24th. He then occupied himself with organizing the 
government of Egypt, hut his position was rendered very hazardous by the de- 
struction of the French fleet on August 1St by Nelson at the battle of the Nile, 
and he saw that his dream of founding an empire in the East could not be real- 
ized. He thought, however, that he might create a revolution in Syria, by the 
aid of which he might overthrow the Turkish power, and march in triumph back 
to Europe through Asia l\Iinor and Constantinople. He accordingly entered 
Syria in February, 1799, with 12,000 men, but was brought to a standstill before 
St. J..:an d'Acre. Failing to capture that fortress, supported as it was by the 
ßritish squadron under Sir Sidney Smith, in spite of the most desperate efforts, 
he was obliged to rcturn to Egypt. After his return, Napoleon defeated a Turk. 
ish army which had landed at Aboukir, but learning the reverses that had been 
suffered by the French arms in Europe, he resolved to leave Egypt and rcturn to 
France. He embarked secretly on August 22d, lca\-ing a letter placing Kléber 
in command of the Army of Egypt, and landed in France six weeks later. 
He found matters at home in great confu
ion. The wars had been misman- 
aged, Italy was almost lost, and thc government, in consequence, was in very bad 
odor. The revolution of the 18th Brumaire followcd (!'\ ovcmber 9, 1799), when 
the legislature was forcihly dosed, and a provisional executive of three consuls. 
Siéyès, Roger-Duclos, and Bonaparte, formed to draw up a new constitution, 
This was promulgated on December 13th; the executive was vested in three con- 
suls, Bonaparte, Cambacérès, and Lebrun, of whom Bonaparte was nominated 
First Consul for ten years. He was practically paramount, the two remaining 
consuls being ciphers, and thc other institutions being so organized as to concen- 
trate Dower in the executive. Siéyès became president of the Senate. The gO\T_ 
ern mental crisis being settled, energetic stcps were taken with regard to the civil 
war in the west. A proclamation was issued promising religious toleration at 
the same time that decided military action was taken, and these measures were so 
successful that all was quiet at home by the end of February, I 800. Then Na. 
pol con turncd his attention abroad. He madc ovcrtures for peace to England 
and Austria, now the only belligerents, as he wished to lull suspicion by posing 
as the friend of pcace, not as a military rulcr; but he inwardly rejoiced when they 
rejected his Ovcltures. 
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The situation of the belligerents on the Continent was this: the Army ot the 
Rhine under Moreau, more than one hundred thousand strong, was distributed 
along the Rhine from the Lake of Constance to Alsace, opposed to Kray, whose 
head-quarters were at Donaueschingen in Baden; while l\Iasséna, with the Army of 
Italy, was on the Riviera and at Genoa, opposed to an Austrian army under l\Ielas. 
Napoleon intended to gain himself the chief glory of the campaign; so, giving 
Moreau orders to cross the Rhine, but not to advance beyond a certain limit, and 
leaving Masséna to make head as best he could against l\Ielas, with the result 
that he was besieged in Genoa and reduced to the last extremity, he prepared 
secretly an army of reserve near the Swiss frontier, to the command of which 
Berthier was ostensibly appointed. Outside, and even inside France, this army 
of reserve was looked upon as a chimera. l\Ioreau crossed the Rhine on April 
24th, and drove Kray to VIm, but was there checked by N apuleun's instructions, 
according to which he also sent a division to co-operate with the army of reserve. 
:K apoleon himself went to Gencva on l\Iay 9th, and assuming cummand of this 
army crossed the St. Bernard, and reached the plains of I taly before l\Ielas had 
convinced himself of the existence even of the army of reserve, and while his 
troops were scattered from Genoa to the Var. Napoleon's obvious course would 
now have been to move straight on Genoa, relieve l\Iasséna, and beat in detail as 
many of Melas's troops as he could encounter. But this would not have been a 
sufficiently brilliant triumph, as the bulk of the Austrian army might have es- 
caped; and trusting in his star, he resolved to stake the existence of his army on 
a gambler's cast. Leaving l\lasséna to be starved out, he moved to the left on 
Milan, and occupied the whole line of the Ticino and Po as far as Piacenza, so 
as to cut off entirely the retreat of the Austrians. He then crossed the Po, and 
concentrated as many troops as he could spare at Stradella. The strategy was 
brilliant, but the risk run excessive. His army was necessarily scattered, while 
Melas had had time to concentrate, and he was besides ignorant of the Austrian 
position. lIe sent Desaix with a column to seek information, and moved him- 
self on Alessandria, where he found l\Iclas. Next day, June 14th, l\Ielas marched 
out to attack the French on the plains of Marengo, and despite all Napoleon's 
efforts, had actually defeated them, when fortunately, Desaix returned, and his 
advance, together with a cavalry charge by Kellermann, changed defeat into vic- 
tory. l\Idas, losing his head, signed a convention next day, giving up almost all 
North Italy, though 
larmont says that if he had fought another battle he must 
have won it. Napoleon returned to Paris with the glories of this astonishing 
campaign; but peace did not follow till Moreau, whcn his libcrtyof action was 
restored to him, had won the battle of Hohcnlinden on Decembcr 3, 1800. Then 
followed the treaty of Lunéville with Germany, in February, 1801, the concordat 
with Rome, in July, 1801, and the treaty of 
\.miens with England, in March, 1802, 
so that Napoleon was able to figure as the restorer of peace to the world. He 
then devoted himself to the reconstruction of the civil institutions of France, 
employing in this great work the best talent that he could find, and impressing 
on their labors the stamp of his own genius. The institutions then created, 
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which still remain for the most part, "'ere the restored Church, the judicial sys- 
tem, the codes, the system of local government, the University, the Bank of 
France, and the Legion of Hunor. 
France at this period, sick of the failure of republican government, was gradu- 
ally veering toward monarchy, and Napoleon knew how to take advantage of 
events to strengthen his position, and in due time establish his own dynasty. 
Preparations for the invasion of England had been steadily proceeding, but 
Napoleon's aggressive demeanor after becoming emperor alarmcd the European 
cabinets, so that Pitt was able to revive the coalition, and in 180j Napoleon found 
himself at war with Russia and Austria, as well as with England. Forced by 
England's nayal supremacy to abandon the notion of im"asion, he suddenly 
changed front in August, 1805, and led his armies through Hanoyer and the 
smaller German states, disregarding the ncutrality even of Prussia herself, and 
reached th
 Danube in rear of the 
-\.ustrian army under l\Iack, which was at 
Ulm. The surprise was complete; 
lack surrendered October 19th, and Xapo- 
leon then marched on Yienna, which he entered 
ovember 13th. But his posi- 
tion was critical. The Archduke Charles was approaching from Hungary, a Rus- 
sian army was cntering Moravia, and Prussia, incensed at the violation of hcr 
territory, joined the coalition. A short delay would ha\'e surrounded Napoleon 
with his enemies, but the czar was impatient, and the Russian army, with a small 
contingent of Austrians, encountered Kapoleon at Austcrlitz, December 2, 1805, 
and was signally defeated. This caused the break-up of the coalition; the Huly 
Roman Empire came to an end, the Confederation of the Rhine was formed 
under French protection, and the Napoleonic empire was firmly established. 
Napoleon then entered into negotiations for peace with Russia and England, en- 
deavoring to conciliate those powers at the expense of Prussia. The negotiations 
failed, but Prussia was mortally offended, and mohilizcd hcr army in August, 1806, 
about which time Russia finally rejected the treaty with France. l' apoleon acted 
with his usual promptitude, and advanced against Prussia before she could get 
help either from England or Russia. Although thc rank and file of the Prussian 
armies was good, their generals were antiquated, and 
apulcon crushed them at 
Jena and 
-\.uerst
idt, October 14th, and entcrcd Berlin on the 2ïth. He had then 
to carryon a stubbornly contested campaign with Russia. An indecisive battle 
at Eylau was followed by a hardly earncd French victory at Friedland, June 14, 
1807, and the peace of Tilsit ensucd, by which Prussia lust half her territory, and 
had to submit to various humiliating conditions, while Russia escaped easily, and 
indced got a share of the spoils. 
N apo1eon was now at thc zenith of his power; he was the arbiter of Em ope 
and the paramount head of a confederation of princes, amung whom the members 
of his own family occupied several thrones. To reward his partisans he at this 
time created a new noblesse, and lavished upon them the public muney. lIe sent 
an army under J unot to Portugal, and another to Spain, which, undcr l\1 urat, took 
Madrid. Napoleon then procured the abdication of the King of Spain and placed 
his brother Joseph on the vacant throne. But he did not foresee the conse- 
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quences. The spirit of the nation was roused, and a formidable insurrection 
broke out, while a British army, under Sir Arthur \Vellesley, land cd in Portugal, 
defeated] unot at Yimiera, and forced him to sign the Convention of Cintra, 
evacuating Portugal. So began the Peninsular \Var, which for the future was to 
paralyzc half N apolcon's strength. 
I n Germany also a spirit of revolt against his tyranny was rising, Austria at 
first taking the lead, and this brought on the war of 1809 against that power. 
Prussia, already beginning to recover her strength under the military system of 
Scharnhorst and Stein, was hostile to 
 apoleon in sentiment, but was kcpt down 
by the prcssure of Russia. Napoleon declared war on the prctext that 
\.ustria 
was arming, and marching through Ba,'aria drove the Austrians out of Ratisbon, 
and entcred Yicnna l\lay 13th. Eugène Beauharnais, at the head of the Army of 
Italy, drove the Austrians before him into II ungary, defeatcd them at Raab, and 
joincd Napoleon. The emperor then tried to cross the Danube, hut was checked 
at 
\.spern and obligcd to retire to the island of Lobau. Five weeks of prepara- 
tion then followed, the peasant war under Hofer being carricd on in Tvrol, and 
then Napoleon made a fresh and successful attempt to cross the Danube, and 
won the battle of \Vagram ] uly 5th. This was followed by the armistice of 
Znaim and the treaty of Schünbrunn, October 20, 1809, by which he obtained a 
heavy indemnity in money and considerable accession of territory in Carniola, 
Carinthia, Croatia, and Galicia. But he mortally offendcd the czar by giving a 
largc portion of the ceded territory of Galicia to the Duchy of \Varsaw-i.e., to 
Poland. 
On Dccember 16, 1809, Napuleon, desirous of an heir, divorced ]oséphine, 
who was childless, and married, April I, 1810, thc 
\.rchduchcss Maria Louisa of 
Austria. He had no doubt the wish also to get a footing- in the circle of the legit- 
imate reigning families of Europe. A son, to whom the title of King of Rome 
was g-iven, was born March 20, 181 J. 
Still bent on the humiliation of England, Napoleon now tricd to effect his 
purpose by incrcasing the stringency of the Continental System, but this ended 
in bringing him into conflict with Russia. He first anncxed the kingdoms of 
Holland and \Vestphalia, to give him command of their seaboards, and then pro- 
hibited English trade even when carried in neutral bottoms. The czar, already 
estrangcd by Napoleon's alliance with 
-\.ustria and his conduct as regards Poland, 
refused to adopt this policy, and the relations between them gradually became so 
straincd that war was inevitable, and Napoleon took the momentous resolve to 
invade Russia. \Vith Maria Louisa, he arrived at Dresden l\lay 16, 1812, and 
was there greeted by the Emperor of Austria, the King of Prussia, and other sovc- 
reigns. His army for this gigantic enterprise numbered about six hundred thou- 
sand, including French, Germans, and Italians. He crossed the Niemen on June 
24 th , reaching Vilna, which was evacuated by the Russians, on the 28th; and 
remained at Vilna till ] uly 16th, hesitating to take the final resolution to invade the 
heart of Russia. He made overtures for peace to the czar, who refused to treat 
as long as an enemy rcmained on Russian soil. F oilcd herc Napoleon at last de- 
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cided to go on with his entcrprise; so he ad\'anced, and at first the Russians were 
in no condition to meet him, their forces being scattered. If X apoleon could ha\'e 
advanced rapidly to Smolensk, he might have cut the Russian forces in two, but 
his vast host appears to have been unmanageable. Barclay de Tolly and Bagration 
succeeded in uniting at Smolensk, but were driven from it on August 18th, after 
an obstinate defence. At Smolensk K apoleon again hesitated as to whethcr he 
should go into winter-quarters, but eventually decidcd to prcss on to 
loscow, 
trusting to the moral effect of the fall of the ancicnt capital. I t seems as if, while 
his superstitious belief in his star still remained, bodily ailments had caused a de- 
terioration in his power of rapid decision and in his encrgyof action. Meanwhilc. 
great discontent had been caused in Russia by the continued rctreat of the armies. 
Kutusoff was appointed to the chief command, and stood to fight at Borodino on 
September 6th. Napoleon won the battle, but with unwonted and misplaced 
caution refused to engage his Guard, and the victory was almost fruitless. 
IIe entered l\Ioscow on September qth, and fire broke out the ne\.t night, the 
first eftect of which was still further to alarm the Russians, who believed it to be 
the work of the French. The fire raged fiercely ti11 the 20th, and a great part of 
the city was burned to the ground. lIad the victory of Burodino been more de- 
cisive the czar might now have yielded; but as it was he listencd to the ad\"ice of 
Stein and Sir R. \\
ilson and refused to treat, thus putting 
 apoleon in a di- 
lemma. His plans were always made on the basis of immediate success, and the 
course to be adoptcd in case of failure was not considered. 
 \gain he hesitated, 
with the result that when at last he resolved to retire from 
loscow, the winter, 
coming earlier than usual, upset his calculations, and the miseries of that terrible 
retreat followed. He left l\Ioscow on October 18th, and, reaching the Beresina 
with but 12,000 men, was joined thcre by Oudinot and Yictor, who had been hold- 
ing the line of the Dwina, with 18,000. lIis passage of the ri\"er was opposed, but 
he succeeded in crossing, and on Decembcr 6th the miserable rcmnant of thc Grand 
Army reached Vilna. Macdonald, Reynier, and Schwarzcnbcrg, with 100,000 
men, on the Polish frontier and in the Baltic provinces, were safe; but this was 
the whole available rcmnant of the 600,000 with which thc campaIgn commcnced. 
All Europe now united against him. The Frcnch armies were discouragcd, 
and the allies enthusiastic ; but the latter had difficulties to contend with from 
their heterogeneous composition and di\'ersity of interests. The campaign opcncd 
with varying fortune. A blow at Berlin was parricd b\" BUlow at Gross Heeren 
on August 23d. Napoleon himself forced BlUchcr back to the Kat7bach, but had" 
to retire again to defend Dl csden from thc .:\U<;tl i,ms ; and hi" lieutenant, 
lac- 
donald, was defeated in the battle of the Katzb,lch on .-\ugust 26th. N apolcon in- 
flicted a crushing defeat on the 
 \ustrians beforc Dresden on the 2 ïth, but, while pre- 
paring to cut off thcir rctreat, was disturbed by thc news of Gross-Becren and the 
Katzbach and by sudden illness, anù at Kulm lost \- andamme with 20,000 men. 
September was spent 111 fruitless marches, and toward the end of the month 
the allies began their com'erging march on thcir preconcerted rendez\"ous at Leip. 
sic. At the same time the Confederatiun of the Rhinc bcg,m to dissoln'. The 
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kingdom of \Yestphalia was upset on October 1st, and on the 8th Bavaria joined 
Austria. The toils were dosing round Napoleon, and between October 14th and 
19th he was crushed in that battle of the Titans at Leipsic, and, brushing aside 
the Bavarians, who tried to stop him at Haynau, on i'ÇO\'ember 1st, led back the 

emnant of his army, some 70,000 strong, across the Rhinc at l\Iainz. 
The allies now made o\'ertures for peace on the basis of natural frontiers, 
which would ha\'e left France the fruits of the first Revolution, \'iz., Belgium, 
the left bæ:k of the Rhine, Savoy, and Nice; but N apo1con could not bc con- 
tcnt with such curtailment of his power. Evading at first the proposal, he would 
have accepted it, hut with suspicious qualifications, whcn too late. The ilwa<;ion of 
France followed. The al1ies issued a manifesto on Dccember 1st, saying they were 
waging war against Napoleon alone, and advanced with three separate armies. 
Schwarzenberg led the ...--\.ustIians through Switzerland, B1ücher crossed the :Middle 
Rhine toward 
ancy, while the northern army passed through Holland. Napo- 
leon had yet hopes of success on account of the forces he still had in the German 
fortresses, the mutual jealousies of the al1ies, his connection with the Emperor of 
Austria, and the patriotism which would be aroused in France by ilwasion. But 
the allies gave him no time to utilize these influences, and Paris was nut fortified. 

 apoleon carried on a campaign full of genius, gaining what advantage he could 
from the separation of his enemies. He attacked ßlücher and won four battles 
in four days at Champaubert (Fcbruary 10, 1814), l\Iontmirail (11th), Château- 
Thierry (12th), and \Tauchamps (13th). These successes would have enablcd him 
to make a reasonable peace, but his personal position forbade this, and he tried 
subterfuge and delay. The al1ies, however, were not to be trifled with, and in the 
beginning of March signcd the treaty of Chaumont, which bound them each to 
keep 150,000 mcn on foot for twenty years. The battles of Craonne and Laon 
followed, in which Napoleon held his own, but 'saw his resources dwindle. On 
l\Iarch 18th the conferences at Chatillon came to an end, and on the 24th the 
allies dctermined to march on Paris. l\larmont and l\Iortier, with less than thirtv 
thousand mcn, could make no head against thcm, while Napoleon himself tried a 
fruitles<; diversion against their communications. .J oseph Bonaparte withdrew 
l\Iaria Louisa and the King of Rome to Tours. On 
larch 30th the allies attacked 
Paris on thrce sides, and in the afternoon the French marshals offered to capitulate. 
Napoleon, whcn he learn cd the real state of affairs, hurried up in rear of thc allies, 
hut was too late, and had to fall back to Fontainebleau. His position was dcs- 
pente, and to add to his difficulties \\T ellington, whose carcer of succcss had grad- 
ually cleared the French out of the Peninsula, had now led his victorious army 
across the Pyrenees into France itself. 

apolcon therefore at fir<;t offered to abdicate in fa\'or of his son, hut, when he 
found that would not be sufficient, he signed an unconditional abdication on ...\pril 
1 I, 1814. He was gi\'en the sO\'ereignty: of the island of Elba, and the Bourbons, 
in the person of Louis XVIII., wcre restored to the throne of France. But the 
condition of affJ.irs was very precariuus. The return of the Bourbons was most 
unpopular. It indeed restored thc parliament, but it unsettlcd the position of 
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public men a!'ld the title to estates. The anny was disgusted at the appointment 
to commands of emigrés who had fought against Francc. The Church began to 
cause alarm to the holders of national property; and hy the release of prisoners 
and the return of thc g-arrisons of Gcrman fortrcsses, \Tery large numbers of N apo- 
leonic solùiers became dispersed over France. The coalition, too, broke up, and 
frcsh alliances began to be sought with a view to check the aggressi'Te spirit which 
Russia seemcd inclined to manifest. Altogether affairs in Europe and France 
were in such a state as to make it not impossible that the magic of Xapoleon's 
name might replace him in power. lie accordinglv resoh"ed on making the at- 
tempt, left Elba on February 26, 1815, and landcd on the French coast on :\larch 
1st. On the 20th he entered Paris, having been joincd hy the army. 
Europe had deciared war against him, and a new coalition had been formed, 
but only two annies were immediately ready to take the field; a mixed force 
underthe Duke of \Yellington in Belgium, and a Prussian army undcr Blucher in 
the Rhinc provinces. The English army had its base on the sca, and the Prus- 
sian on the Rhine, so that they had diverging lines of operation. Napoleon's 
idea was to strike suddenly at their point of junction before they could conccn- 
trate, push in between them, drive thcm apart, and then defeat each separately. 
The plan was unexcept
onable, resembling that of his first campaign in I ï96, and 
the' opening moves were successlUlly carricd out. Napoleon left Paris on June 
12th, his army bcing then écheloned bctwcen Paris and the Belgian frontier, so that 
the point where the blow would fall was still doubtful. On the 15th hc occupied 
Charleroi, and was between the two allied armies, and on the 16th he defeated 
Blücher at Ligny before \\T ellington could come to his assistance. So far all had 
gone well with him; but now, apparcntly, his encrgy was not sufficient to cope 
rapidly with the difficultics that no doubt beset him through the shortcomings of 
his staff, and the spirit of mutual distrust that reigned among his officers. He 
did nothing till the morning of the I ïth, and it was not till 2 P.M. that he scnt 
Grouchy with 33,000 men to follow the Prussians in the supposed direction of 
their retrcat toward Liége, and keep them at a distance while he turned again
t 
\Vellington. But he had lost his opportunity; the wasted hours had cnabled the 
Prussians to disappear, and he did not know the fact that müchcr had taken the 
resolution to moye on \\Tavre, gi'Ting up his own communications in ordcr to re- 
unite with \V cllington. The lattcr had retired to a pre,"iously chosen position at 
l\1ont St. Jean, and recei,"ed ß)Uchcr's promise to lead his army to his assistance. 
So on the 18th, ,,"hen 1'\ apoleon attackcd the duke, unknown to him the bulk of 
thc Prussian army was hastening up on his right flank, while Grouchy was fruit- 
lessly engaged with the Prussian rear-guard only. This lcd to thc crowning de- 
feat of \Yaterloo, where Napoleon's fortunes were finally wrecked. lIe fled to 
Paris, and abdicated for the last time on June 22d; and, finding it impossible to 
escape from France, he surrendered to Captain :\laitland, of the Bdlerophon, at 
Rochefort, on July 15th. He was banished by the British Gowrnment to St. 
Helena, where he arrived on October 15, 181S, and died there of cancer of the 
,>tomach on 
lay S, 1821. 
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ARTHUR, DUKE OF \VELLINGTON 


A RTHUR \VELLESLEY, the fourth son of 
the Earl of l\1ornington, was born on 
May I, I i69, at Dungan Castle, in Ireland. 
Although exhibiting no decided inclination 
for the profession of arms, a soldicr's career 
was chosen for him at an earlyagc; and aftcr 
some preparatory years spent at Eton, he was 
sent to Angers, in France, to lcarn in its an- 
cient military school those lessons in the art 
of war which he was destined in after-life 
again and again so gloriously to surpass. 
Unlike his contemporary N apolcon, the 
genius of \\T ellington did not display ie:;elf 
beyond enabling him to attain a fair and 
creditable proficiency at Angers. On his 
return to England he was gazetted to an 
ensigncy early in I i87; and five ycars later, 
having passed through the intermediate de- 
grees, he obtained a troop in the- Eighteenth 
Light Dragoons. 
His first appearance in public life was as a statesman, having been returned to 
the Irish Parliament for the borough of Trim. His military career of active ser- 
vice commenced by his being ordered, with his regiment, to join the army in the 
Netherlands. Ere he reached it, the tide of victory was running against the Brit- 
ish arms; and his opening campaign, while it gave him much experience, brought 
him but little glory. He had now obtained the rank of colonel; and, as com- 
mander of the rcar-guard of the army, he steadily covcred its retreat before the 
advancing troops of the French republic, till they crossed the frontiers of the Low 
, Countries; when, after a kindly welcome and a short stay with the ßremeners, 
they returned home. 
The worn-out regiments were immediately recruited; and in April, 179 6 , 
Colonel \Vellesley sailed with his corps for the East Indies, where he arrived in 
February the following year. 
The fall of Seringapatam, and the death of Tippou-Saib in its defence, are 
well-known evcnts. 
The principal command of the army in India was soon intrusted to Colonel 
\Vellesley, and early next year he was gazetted major-general. The nature of 
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this sketch will not admit of a detailcd account of the rest of the campaign, al- 
though it proved a "short but brilliant one "-one which ended in the cntire sub- 
mission of thc Mahratta potentates \\.ho continued the struggle after Tippou's fall, 
and completely established thc reputation of thc future hcro of \Vaterloo. 
A staff command awaited Major-General (and now Sir Arthur) \V cllesler's 
return to England; and soon aftcrward he married Catherine, the third daughtcr 
of the Earl of Longford. 
. The command of a dctachmcnt of the army sent against the French in Spain 
and Pottugal, was confided to Sir _\rthur, in June, 1808, when without delay he 
proceeded to Corunna. The succcsses of the carlier portion of the campaign. 
owing to the admirable conduct of Sir 
 \.rthur, were so well appreciatcd at home 
that the king raised him to the peerage. Through many difficulties Lord \\Y d. 
lington still continucd to lead the allicd army on from victory to victory, to re- 
latc which, even briefly, would alone fill a volume, till he found himself ready for 
the last grand struggle at Ciudad Rodrigo, which was now occupied by the 
French. It was early in January, 181 I, yet notwithstanding the coldncss of the 
weather, and the dangcrs to wqich the army was exposed, in case of the sudden 
rising of the river Agueda, which runs ncarly in front of the town, the prelimi- 
naries of the siegc were successfully conducted. Onc afternoon, the brcaching 
batteries, comprising twenty-seven large guns, opened thcir fire on the wall of the 
town. I n five days the breaches were practicablc, and a summons to surrendcr 
was sent to the governor. This he declined doing. \Vellington, having person- 
ally examined the breaches, felt convinccd that an assault had cvery prospcct of 
success. Ordcring the fire of the guns to be directed against the cannon on the 
ramparts, he sat down on an embankment, and wrote the ordcr of assault which 
was to seal the doom of the town, beginning with the emphatic sentcnce- U The 
attack upon Ciudad Rodrigo must be made this cvening at seven o'clock." 
Spain and Portugal conferred honors on the conqueror of. Rudrigo; and at 
home he was raiscd to the earldom of \\Yellington, with an increased annuity of 
[,2,000 a year. 
The French army, under l\Iarshal Soult, had at length bccn compellcd to qUIl 
Spain, and with such speed, that in four days they passed O\Ter ground which it 
took the allied armies seven days to traverse. During the retreat the two 
armies approached each other scvcral times; and on one occasion, whcn the 
French army was crossing the plains of Gcr, its pursucrs tollowed so closely, that 
had it nct becn for the thick woods through which they had to pass, Suult's re- 
treat would have bcen seriously cndangcred by the British ca\Talry. 
\Vhcn Bonaparte had quitted Fontainebleau, and had embarked un board 
the Undaunted frigate for Elba, Lord \\Yellington felt hc might safely leave the 
army for a time; and, setting out for Paris, he reachcd it 
Iay -+th. lIe met 
with an enthusiastic reception from aU classes; while the unqualificd praiscs of 
each of the allied sovcreigns showcd how much the successful issuc of thc strug- 
gle to restore libcrty to Europe was due to his talents and constancy of purpose. 
The restorcd Spanish king, Fcrdinand, sent him a letter of gratitude; and the 
18 
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Crown Prince of Sweden gave him the Order of the Sword. Englanð at the 
same time conferred upon him the dukedom he so long enjoyed, and raised five 
of his lieutenants to peerages. 
Once mor
 the" loud shrill clarion" of war aroused Europe to arms. Ten 
short months after his abdication, Napoleon, escaped from Elba, was again in 
Paris, resoh'ed tu incur all risks in order to gain the greatest prize in Europe- 
the crown he had so lately relinquished. The magic influence of his name spread 
through France, which became one vast camp; and in an incredibly short spaèe 
of time Napoleon found himself ready to take the field with an army of one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand men, of whom twenty thousand were highly disciplined 
ca\Talry. The whole army was perfectly equipped, while three hundred pieces of 
cannon formed an ovcrpowering artillery. To oppose this well-appointed force, 
the Duke of \Vellington and Marshal ßlücher had collected an army of one hun- 
drcd and eighty thousand men. But although the allied armies thus exceeded 
Napoleon's in numbers, his consistcd of veteran troops of one nation, while theirs 
were composed, for the most part, of raw levies. That under the duke was" the 
weakest and the worst;" at no time did it reach eighty thousand men, and on 
one-half of these only could reliance be placed in the day of battle. 
.. I am going to have a brush with \Yellington," said Napoleon, on the even- 
ing of June I I, 1815 ; and next morning before daybrcak he set out to join his 
army on the frontiers, taking every precaution to conceal from \Yellington that 
he was coming. Napoleon's object was to separate Blücher from \Vellington, 
then to deal with each singly, and thus to crush them forever. Then Francc, 
rcjoicing to sec glory once more resting on her eagles, would again hail him as 
her emperor. 
\\Thile at dinner, \Vellington received the first news of the advance of N apo- 
leon. Thinking that this was merely a feint to draw the allies toward Ligny, 
while a scrious attempt was made upon Brussels, \Vellington, who had already 
prepared himself for any emergency, determined to wait till Napoleon's object 
was more fully displayed; while, thcrefore, he gave ordcrs that the troops should 
be in readiness to march at a moment's notice, hc, with his officers, joined in the 
íesti\Tities of a ball given that evening by the Duche
s of Richmond. 
BlUcher's second courier arrived before twelve o'clock, and the despatches 
were delivered to the duke in the ball-room. \Yhile he was reading them, he 
seemed comptctely absorbed by their contcnts; and after he had finished, for 
some minutes he remaincd in the same attitudc of deep reflection, totally ab- 
stractcd from every surrounding object, while his countenance was expressive 
of fixed and intcnse thought. He was heard to mutter to himsclf, .. Marshal 
Bluchcr thinks "_u It is Marshal Blucher's opinion; "-and after rcmaining thus 
abstracted a few minutes, and having apparently formed his dccision, hc gave his 
usual dear and concise orders to one of his staff officers, who instantly left the 
room, and was again as gay and animated as ever; he stayed to supper, and then 
went home. 
The trumpet's loud call awoke every sleeper in thc city of Brussels a little 
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after midnight. Then it became known that the French had advanced to 
Charleroi, which they had taken, and that the English troops were ordered to 
advance and support the Prussians. Instantly the place resounded with martial 
preparations; and as soldiers were quartered in e\'ery house, the whole town be- 
came one bustling scene. 
At daylight thc troops were under arms, and at eight o'clock set out for 
Quatre Bras, the ,expected scene of action in advance of Charlcroi; the fifth 
division taking the direct road through the forest of Soignies. 
Early in the afternoon, Marshal Key attacked the Plince of Orange, and by 
an overwhelming superioritv of troops was dri\"ing him back through a thick 
wood callcd "Le Bois de Bussen," when the leading columns of the English 
reached Quatre Bras. \V cllington's eye at once saw thc critical condition of his 
ally; and, though the troops had marched twenty miles under a SUltlY sky, he 
knew their spirit was indomitable, and gave the welcome order that the wood 
must be immcdiately regaíned. 
On came Key's infantry, doubling that of his opponents' in number, sup- 
ported by a crashing fire of artillery, quickly followed by the cavalry, which, 
dashing through the rye crops, more than brcast high, charged the English regi- 
ments as soon as they reached the battle-ground. 
Yet, though unable properly to establish themselves, they formed squares, 
and roughly repcUcd the enemy. Ficrce and frcquent were the efforts of the 
French to break the squares. Showers of grape poured upon them; and thc mo- 
mcnt an opening appearcd, on rushed the lancers. But the dead wcre quickly re- 
mO\"ed; and, though the squares were lessened, they still prescnted an unbroken 
line of glittering bayonets, which ncither the spears of the lancers, nor the long 
swords of the cuirassiers could break through" .\ didsion of the Guards from 
Enghien, coming up at this crisis, gallantly charged the enemy, and in half an 
hour cleared the wood of thcm completely. This exploit was rcmarkable, 
achieved as it was by young soldiers after a toilsome march of fiftecn hours, dur- 
ing which time thcy had becn without anything to eat or dl ink. Thc firc of the 
French artillery, and the charges of ca\'alry, obligcd thesc gallant fcllows, al- 
though now joincd by the Brunswickers, in some mcasurc to kecp the shelter of 
the wood. They, however, sa1lÏed out at intcn"als, until X cy, finding himself 
shaken, sent for his rescn'e. This force N apolcon had unexpectedly rcmO\"ed to 
support his attack on the Prussians at Ligny; yet the marshal maintaincd his 
position to the closc of the day, when he fell back ()n the road to Frasnes, while 
the British and their bra\'e allies lighted fires. and sccuring such provisions as 
thcy could, after a scanty mcal, piled arms, and lay down to rest on thc battlc-field. 
Napuleon's simultancous attack on the Prussians at Ligny was for a long 
time doubtful. Both ßluchcr and X apoleon were compelled to bring thcir re- 
scrves intu action; and whcn night closcd, Blucher still, "like a woundcd lion," 
fought with ferocity. But the darkness cnabled 
apoleon tu whcel a di\'ision of 
French infantry on the rear of thc Prussians, while a dcn<;e body of cuir.lssiers 
forced Ligny on the other sidc, and not till then did BlUcher fall back. 
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\Yellington was prepared to accept hattle at day-hreak next morning; but, 
hearing of Blücher's retreat, he also resolved to fall back, so as to keep a lateral 
communication with the right wing of the Prussians, and by thIS mO\Tement also 
prevent Bonaparte from 'placing himself betwcen the two armies, whcn at hIS 
choice he might turn his forces against either, in which case the inferiority of 
numbers would have entailed certain defeat. 
Napoleon expected to find the English army still upon the ground it had 
occupied on the 16th. Great was his surprise when, on reaching the heights 
above Frasnes, he saw that the troops at the entrance of the wood were only 
a strong rear-guard, and that the rctreat toward Brussels was already half 
effected. lIe bitterly rebuked N ey for his supposed negligence, though \ \T elling- 
ton's own officers did not imagine they were to retreat till the moment it began: 
and the duke, by dexterously wheeling his troops round the wood, part of which 
could only be seen by the French, gave their marshal the idea that he was bring- 
ing up large reinforcements instead of drawing off his troops. The French 
squadrons immediately commenced the pursuit, but wcre so ruddy handled by 
the Life Guards under Lord U xbridgc, who protected the rear, that, after several 
attacks, in the last of which the Frcnch hussars were charged and nearly cut to 
pieces, the pursuit was so scvcrely checked as to give thc infantry ample time to 
take up the ground appointcd thcm on the heights of l\Iont St. J can, covering 
the approach to Brussels by the grcat road from Charleroi. 
"Here it was that the duke had dctcrmined to make his final stand, staking 
the glory of many years on the issue of a single battle." 
When day broke, and Napoleon bcheld his opponents, whom he feared would 
have escaped him during the night, fearlessly occupying their position of the 
evening before, and evidently prepared to defend it, a flush of joy overspread his 
face, while he exclaimed confidcntly. "Bravo! I ha\Tc them then-these Eng. 
lish !" 
By ninc o'clock the weather moderated, the sun shone out, fires were kindled. 
the men dried and cleancd their arms, and, ammunition being served out, pro- 
visions were distributed, and thc men breakfasted" with some degree of comfort." 
Since day-break occasional shots had been fired; but nut till elc\Ten o'clock 
did thc battle begin. A body of light troops left the Frcnch linc, and, dcscend- 
ing the hill at a sling trot, broke into scattered partics, keeping up an irregular 
fire as they advanced toward the Château of Hougoumont. Thcse were closely 
foUowed by three divisions nearly thirty thousand strong; and thc dropping fire 
was soon changed into one continued roU of musketry. As the English skir- 
mishers feU back, two brigades of British artiUery opcncd on the advancing 
columns of the French, cach shot plunging and tearing through thcir masses, 
while the shcUs from the howitzers fcU so truly that the shaken columns drew 
back. But now a powerful artillery opcned from the French heights, fresh troops 
poured forward, and for more than an hour the line of each army remaincd spec- 
tators of the terrific attack on the château, surrounded hy a dense cloud of 
smoke, through which glared forth the flashcs of the artillery. The Frcnch guns 
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had found their range; every shot told upon the old wa1ls of the mansion; and 
crashing masonry, burning raftcrs falling, mingled with the ycll of battle, added 
a frightful interest to the scene. At length the 1'\ assau sharpshooters were drh"en 
back, and the Frcnch troops began to penetrate the orchard; but, cre they could 
occupy it the squadrons of English cavalry, undcr Lord SaIto un, bore down 
upon them, and dro\"e them back. \Yheeling round, they then attempted the 
rcar of the château, but being receiveà unflinchingly, were obliged to retire. 
Despairing of success, the French artillery now discharged she1ls upon H ougou- 
mont; the tower and chapel were soon in a blaze, and in these many wounded 
men met a dreadful fate. Still, though surrounded by flames and bursting shells, 
with the heavy shot ploughing through wal1 and window, the Guards held their 
post, nor could H::mgoumont be taken. 
" How beautifully these English fight! But thcy must give way," exclaimed 
Napoleon to l\Iarshal Soult. But evening camc, and yet they held thcir ground. 
The men, maddened by seeing their comrades falling around thcm, longed ar- 
dently for the moment to advance; but \Yellington felt that the crisis was' not 
yet come. It required all his authority to restrain the troops; but he knew their 
powers of endurance. 
" 
 ot yet, my bra\Te fellows," said the duke; "be firm a littlc longer, and 
you shall have at thcm by-and-by." This homely appeal kcpt each man in his 
place in the ranks. But now thc superior officers remonstrated, and advised a 
retrcat. 
"\Vil1 the troops stand?" demanded \Velling-ton. 
"Till they perish!" was the rcply. 
"Thcn," added the duke, "I will stand with them to the last man." 
Y ct \V cllington was not insensiblc of the critical nature of his position, and 
longed for night or Blüchcr. It was now se\Ten, and the Prussians had been ex- 
pected at three. In less than an hour, the sound of artiUcry was heard in the ex- 
pected direction, and a staff officcr brought word that thc head of the Prussian 
column was at Planchenoit, ncarly in the rear of the Frcnch reserve. Bonaparte, 
when told of their advance, maintained that it wa" Grouchy's long-expected force 
coming up; but whcn he saw thcm issue from the wood, and pcrceivcd the Prus- 
sian colors, he turned pale, but uttcrc4 not a word. 
Napolcon's Imperial Guards-his vctcran troops-were now advancing, cov- 
ered by a tempcst of shot and shells, toward the ridge behind which lay the 
British infantry to gain a shelter from the fire. \Y cl1ington eagerly watched the 
dense cloud as it approachcd; and when it arrived within a hundred yards, ad- 
vancing on horseback to the brow of the ridge, he exclaimed, "Up, Guards, and 
at them! " 
In a moment the men were on their feet-the Frcnch closcd on them, when 
a tremendous volIey drove the whole mass back; but the old Imperial Guard 
rccovered, yet only to rcceive a sccond vollcy as deadly as the first, followed by 
a bold charge with the bayonet, which forced thcm down the slopc, and up the 
opposite bank. In \Tain the Frcnch attcmpted to support them hy taking the 
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Guards in flank. Lord I I ill brought forward the extreme right of the army, in 
the form of a crescent, which overlapping the horsemen, they were crushed as in 
a serpent's folds, while the infantry fell back, re-formed, and occupied their 
former place on the ridge. 
\Yellington's quick eye already detected the confusion caused by the Prussian 
attack under General Bulow on the French rear. Hastily closing his telescope, 
he exclaimed, "The hour is come! Now every man must advance!" 
Forming into one long line, four men deep, the whole infantry advanced, with 
a loud cheer, the sun at the instant streaming out as if to shed his last glories on 
the conquerors of that dreadful day. Headed by the duke, with his hat in hand, 
the line advanced with spirit and rapidity, while the horse-artillery opened a fire 
of canister-shot on the confused masses. 
For a few minutes the," stood their ground gaUantly; and, even when the 
aUied cavalry charged full upon them, four battalions of the Old Guard formed 
squares, and checked its advance. As the grape-shot tore through the ranks of 
the veterans, they closed up again, and, to every summons to surrender, gave the 
stern reply, "The Guard never surrender-they die! " 
Napoleon had already fled. Finding all hope of victory gone, he at first 
threw himself into one of the squares of the Old Guard, determined to die with 
them, but when the Prussians gained on their rear, and he was in danger of be- 
ing made prisoner, he exclaimed, .. For the present it is finished. Let us s,we 
ourselves!" and, turning his horse's head, he fled with ten or tweke of his im- 
mediate attendants. 
It was now half-past nine at night, and the moon rose with more than ordinary 
3plendor. The French, now a mass of fugitives, were closely pursued by both 
armies, and a fearful slaughter ensued between \Vaterloo and Genappe. At the 
latter place the British discontinued the pursuit; but the Prussians, com para- 
ti\Tely fresh, pursued without intermission; their light-horse putting no limit to 
their revenge. l\Iany of the poor fugitives sought shelter in the villages on their 
route; but at the sound of a Prussian trumpet they fled again, only to be over- 
taken and cut down. 
\Vellington re-crossed the field of \Vaterloo to sup at Brussels. The moon- 
light revealed aU the horrors of the scene-his stern nature gave way-and, burst- 
ing into tears, he exclaimed, "I have never fought such a battle, and I hope 
never to fight such another." 
He never did. \Vaterloo was his last battle, though he lived for nearly forty 
years afterward, a leader in English politics, and died in 1852, a national hero, a 
worthy twin figure to the immortal Nelson. 
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LORD HORATIO NELSON 


(175 8 - 180 5) 


H ORATIO KELSON was born at Burnham 
Thorpe, in Norfolk, September 29, 
1758. His father, the rector of that parish, 
was burdened with a numerous family; and 
it is said to ha\"e been more with a view to 
lighten that burden than from predilection 
- for the service, that at the age of twelve he 
expressed a wish to go to sea, under the care 
of his uncle, Captain Suckling. Of his early 
adventures it is unnecessary to speak in de- 
tail. In I ï73 he sen'ed in Captain Ph
pps's 
voyage of discovery in the N orthcrn Polar 
seas. lIis next station was the East Indies; 
from which, at the end of eightcen months, 
he was compelled to return by a very severe 
and dangerous illness. In April, 17ïï, he 
passed his examination, and was immedi- 
ately commissioncd as second lieutenant of 
the Lowestoffe frigate, then fitting out for Jamaica. 
Fortunate in conciliating the good-will and esteem of those with whom he 
served, he passed rapidly through the lower ranks of his profession, and was made 
post-captain, with the command of the Hinchinbrook, of twenty-eight guns, June 
I I, 17ï9, when not yet of age. In 1782 he was appointed to the Albemarle, 
twenty-eight; and in 1784 to the Boreas, twenty-eight, in which he sen'ed for 
three years in the \Vest Indies, and though in time of peace, gave signal proof of 
his resolution and strict sense of duty, by being the first to insist on the exclusion 
of the Amcricans from direct trade with the British colonies, agreeably to the 
terms of the Xavigation Act. He had no small difficulties to contend with; for 
the planters and the colonial authorities were united against him, and even the 
admiral on the station coincided with thcir \Tiews, and ga\'e orders that the 
Americans should be al10wed free access to the islands. Still X c1son pcrse\'ered. 
Transmitting a respectful remonstrance to the admiral, he scized four of the 
American ships, and after a long and tedious process at law, in which he incurred 
much anxiety and expense, he succeeded in procuring their condemnation by the 
Admiralty Court. X either his services in this mattcr, nor his efforts to expose 
and remedy the peculations and dishonesty of the government agents, in almost 
all matters connected with na\Tal affairs in the \Yest Indies, were dulr ac- 
knowledged by the Government at home; and in moments of splecn when 
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suffering under inconveniences which a conscientiuus discharge of his duty had 
brought on him, he talked of quitting the service of an ungrateful country. In 
l\Iarch, 1787, he married 
Irs. Nisbet, a \Vest-Indian lady, and in the same year 
returned to England. He continued unemployed till January, 1793; when, on 
the breaking out of the French wars, he was appointed to the Agamemnon, 
sixty-four, and ordered to serve in the l\Iediterranean under the command of 
Lord Hood. 
An ample field for action was now open to him. Lord lIood, who had known 
him in the \Vest Indies, and appreciated his merits, employed him to co-operate 
with Pauli in delivering Corsica from its subjection to France; and most labori- 
ously and ably did he perform the duty intrusted to him. The siege and capture 
of Bastia was entirely owing to his efforts; and at the siege of Calvi, during 
which he lost an eye, and throughout the train of successes which brought about 
the temporary annexation of Corsica to the British crown, his services, and those 
of the brave crew of the Agamemnon, were conspicuous. In 1795 N clson was 
selected to co-operate with the Austrian and Sardinian troops in opposing the 
progress of the French in the north of Italy. The incapacity, if not dishonesty, 
and the bad success of those with whum he had to act, rcndered this service irk- 
some and inglorious; and his mortification was heightened when orders were sent 
out to withdraw the fleet from the Mediterranean, and evacuate Corsica and Elba. 
These reverses, however, were the prelude to a day of glory. On February [3, 
1797, the B1Ïtish fleet, commanded hy Sir John Jervis, fell in with the Spanish 
fleet off Cape St. Vincent. In the battlc which ensued, Nelson, who had been 
raised to the rank of Commodore, and removed to thL Captain, seventy-four, bore 
a most distinguished part. Apprehensive lest the enemy might be enabled tc es- 
cape without fighting, he did not hesitate to disobey signals, and executed a man- 
æuvre which brought the Captain into close action at once with three first-rates, 
an eighty, and two seventy-four gun ships. Captain Trowbridge, in the Culloden, 
immediately came to his support, and they maintained the contest for near an 
hour against this immense disparity of force. One first-rate and one seventy-four 
dropped astern disabled; but the Culloden was also crippled, and the Captain was 
fired on by five ships of the line at once; when Captain Collingwood, in the Ex- 
cellent, came up and engaged the huge Santissima Trinidad, of one hundred and 
thirty-six guns. By this time the Captain's rigging was all shot away; and she 
lay unmanageable abreast of the eighty-gun ship, the San Nicolas. Nelson seized 
the opportunity to board, and was himself among the first to enter the Spanish 
ship. She struck after a short struggle; and, sending for fresh men, he led the 
way from his prize to board the San Josef, of one hundred and twelve guns, ex- 
claiming, " \Vestminster Abbey or victory." The ships immediately surrendered. 
Nelson received the most lively and public thanks for his services from the ad- 
miral, who was raised to the peerage by the title of Earl St. Vincent. Nelson re- 
ceived the Order of the Bath; he had already been made Rear-Admiral, before 
tidings of the battle reached England. 
During the spring, Sir Horatio Nelson commanded the inner squadron em- 
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ployed in the blockade of Cadiz. He was afterward despatched on an expedition 
against Teneriffe, which was defeated with considerable loss to the assailants. . 
The admiral himself lost his right arm, and was obliged to return to England, 
where he languished more than four months before the cure of his wound was 
completed. His sen'ices were rewarded by a pension of LI,OOO. On this occa- 
sion he was required by official forms to present a memorial of the sen'ices in 
which he had been engaged; and as our brief account can convey no notion of 
the constant acti\'ity of his early life, we quote the abstract of this paper gi\'en 
by Mr. Southey. "It stated that he had been in four actions \yith the fleets of 
the enemy, and in three actions with boats employed in cutting out of harbor, in 
destroying vessels, and in taking three towns; he had sen"ed on shore with the 
army four months, and commanded the batteries at the sieges of Bastia and 
Calvi; he had assisted at the capture of seven sail of the line, six frigates, four 
corvettes, and eleven privateers; taken and destroyed near fifty sail of merchant 
yessels, and actually been engaged against the enemy upward of a hundred and 
twenty times; in which service he had lost his right eye and right arm, and been 
severely wounded and bruised in his body." 
Early in 1798 Nelson went out in the Vanguard to rejoin Lord St. Yincent 
off Cadiz. He was immediately despatched with a squadron. into the l\Iediter- 
ranean, to watch an armament known to be fitting out at Toulon, the destination 
of which excited much anxiety. It sailed 
Iay 20th, attacked and took Malta, 
and then proceeded
 as .N elson supposed, to Egypt. Strengthened by a power- 
ful reinforcement, he made all sail for Alexandria; but there no enemy had been 
seen or heard of. He returned in haste along the north coast of the Mediter- 
ranean to Sicily, refreshed the fleet, and again sailed to the eastward. On near- 
ing Alexandria the second time, August 1st, he had the pleasure of seeing the 
object of his toilsome cruise moored in Aboukir Bay, in line of battle. It ap- 
peared afterward that the two fleets must ha\'e crossed each other on the night of 
June 22d. 
The French fleet consisted of thirteen ships of the line and four frigates; the 
British of the same number of ships of the line, and one fifty-gun ship. In num- 
ber of guns and men the French had a decided superiority. It was evening be- 
fore the British fleet came up. The b.attle began at half-past six; night closed 
in at seven, and the struggle was continued through the darkness-a magnificent 
and awful spectacle to thousands who watched the engagement with eager anxi- 
ety. Victory was not long doubtful. The first two ships of the French line 
were dismasted in a quarter of an hour; the third, fourth, and fifth were taken 
by half-past eight; about ten, the L'Orient, Admiral Bruey's flagship, blew up. 
By daybreak the two rear ships, which had not heen engaged, cut their cables and 
stood out to sea, in company with two frigates, leaving nine ships of the line in 
the hands of the British, who were too much crippled to engage in pursuit. Two 
ships of the line and t\yo frigates were burnt or sunk. Three out of the four 
ships which escaped were subsequently taken; and thus, of the whole armament, 
only a single frigate returned to France. 
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This victory, the most complete and most important then known :n naval 
warfare, raIsed X elson to the summit of glory, and presents and honors were 
showered on him from all quarters. The gratitude of his country was expressed, 
inadequately in comparison with the rewards hestowed on others for less impor- 
tant services, by raising- him to the peerage, by the title of Baron X elson of the 
Nile, with a pension of ;(,2,000. The Court of Xaples, to which the battle of 
Aboukir was as a reprieve from destruction, testified a due sense of its obligation 
by bestowing on him the dukedom and don1.lin of Bronte, in Sicily. 
The autumn of 1798, the whole of I ï99, and part of I 800, 
 elson spent in 
the Mediterranean, employed in the recovery of Malta, in protecting Sicily, and 
in co-operating to cxpel the French from the X eapolitan continental dominions. 
In 1800 variuus causes of discontent led him tu solicit leave to return to Eng- 
land, where he was received with the enthusiasm duc to his seryi{;es. 
Soon afterward he separated himself formally Í1 om Lady Kelson. In l\Iarch, 
1801, he sailed as second in command of the expedition against Copenhagen, led 
by Sir Hyde Parker. The dilatoriness with which it was conducted increased 
the difficulties of this enterprise, and might ha\'e caused it to fail, had not .i\ el- 
son's energy and talent bcen at hand to overcome the obstacles occasioned by this 
delay. The attaclj was intrusted to him by Sir Hyde Parker, and executed April 
2d, with his usual promptitude and success. After a fierce engagement, with 
great slaughter on both sides, the greater part of the Danish line of defence was 
captured or silenced. 
 elson then sent a flag of truce on shore, and an armistice 
was concluded. He bore honorable testimony to the gallantry of his opponents. 
"The French," he said, "fought bravely, but they could not hm'e supported for 
one hour the fight which the Danes had supported for four." 
Iar 5th Sir Hyde 
Parker \vas recalled, and Nelson appointed Commander-in-chief; but no further 
hostilities occurred, and suffering greatly from the climate, he almost immediately 
returned home. For this battle he was raised to the rank of \Tiscount. 
At this time much alarm prevailed with respect to the meditated invasion of 
England; and the command of the coast from Orfordness to Beachy lIead was 
offered to him, and accepted. But he thought the alarm idle; he felt the ser- 
vice to be irksome; and gladly retired from it at the peace of Amicns. \Yhen 
war was renewed in 1803, he took the command of the 
Iediterranean fleet. For 
more than a year he kept his station off T oulon, eagerly watching for the French 
fleet. In January, 1805, it put to sea, and escaped the obsen'ation of his luok- 
out ships. He made for Egypt, and failing to mect with them, returned to 
Malta, where he found information that they had been di<;persed in a gale, and 
forced to put back to Toulon. Yilleneuve put to sea again, 
Iarch 31st, formed a 
junction with the Spanish fleet in Cadiz, and sailed for the \\T est Indies. Thither 
Nelson fQllowed him, after considerable delay for want of information and from 
contrary winds; but the enemy still eluded his pursuit, and he was obliged to re- 
trace his anxious course to Europe, without the longed-for meeting, and with no 
other satisfaction than that of having frustrated by his diligence their designs on 
the English colonies. June 20, 1805, he landed at Gibraltar, that being the first 
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time that he had set foot ashore since June 16, 1803. After CruISIng m search 
of the enemy till the middle of 
\ugust, he was ordered to Portsmouth, where he 
learned that an indecisive action had taken place between the combined fleets 
returning from the \Yest I ndies, and the British under Sir Robert Calder. 
He had not bccn many days established at home before certain news arrived 
that the French and Spanish fleets had entcred CadiL. Eager to gain the reward 
of his long watchings, and laboriuus pursuit, he again offered his services, which 
were gladly acccpted. JIe embarked at Portsmouth, September 14, 180 5, on 
board the Yictory, to take the cummand of the flcet lying off Cadiz, under Ad. 
miral Collingwood, his early friend and companion in the race of fame. The last 
battle in which 
 elson was engaged was fought off Cape Trafalgar, October 2 I, 
180 5. The enemy were superior in number of ships, and still more in size and 
weight of metal. Kelson bore down on them in two lines, heading one himself, 
while Collingwood, in the Royal So\-ercign, lcd the other, which first entered into 
action. "See," cried 
elson, as the Royal SO\Tereign cut through the centre of the 
enemy's line, and muzzle to muzzle engaged a three-decker, "see how that noble 
fellow Collingwood carries his ships into action." Collingwood, on the other 
hand, said to his captain, .. Rotherham, what would N dson gi\Te to be here?" 
As the Victory approached an incessant raking fire was directed against her, by 
which fifty of her men were killed and wounded before a single gun was returned. 
Nelson steered for his old opponent at Cape St. Vincent, the Santissima T rini. 
dad, distinguished by her size, and opened his fire at four minutcs after tweh-e. 
engaging the Redoubtable with his starboard, the Santissima Trinidad and Bu- 
centaur with his larboard guns. 
About a quarter past one, a musket-ball, fired from the mizzen-top of the Re. 
doubtable, struck him on the left shoulder, and he fell. From the first he felt the 
wound to be mortal. lIe suffered intense pain, yet still prescnTed the liveliest in- 
terest in the fate of the action; and the joy visible in his countcnance as often as 
the hurrahs of the crew announccd that an enemy had struck, testified how near 
his heart, even in the agonies of death, was the accomplishment of the great work 
to which his life had heen devoted. He lived to know that his \Tictory was com- 
plete and glorious, and expired tranquilly at half-past four. lIis last wOlds were, 
.. Thank God, I have done my duty." 
He had indccd donc his duty, and completed his task; for thenceforth no 
hostile flcet presumed to contest the dominion of the sea. I t may seem mourn. 
ful that he did not survive to cnjoy the thanks and honors with which a grateful 
country would have rejoiced to recompense this crowning triumph. But he had 
reached the pinnacle of fame; and his death in the hour of victory has tended far 
more than a few years of peaceful life, to kecp alive his memory in the hearts of 
a people which loved, and a navy which adored him. 
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-"',,,, ,,- '.. stitution, in his contest with the soil 
and the actual world about him. He was fond of athletic exercises, an adept 
in running and wrestling, in which he proved himself more than a match for his 
village companions. The story is told of his bei
g insulted for his rusticity, on 
his first visit to Boston, by a youth of twice his size, when he taught the citizen 
better manners by a sound flogging. 
Before he was of age, he was married to the daughter of J olm POlJe, of 
Salem, and presently removed with his wife to a farm in the town of Pomfret, in 
Eastern Connecticut. His rugged powers were, no doubt, sufficientlr taxed in 
the ordinary labors of the field. In those days the farmer had enemies to en- 
coumer, which have since vanished from the land. 
The well-known fable of .rEsop, of the buy and the wolf, had then a literal 
application. Every child in the days of our fathers knew the story of Putnam, 
and the she-wolf which he dragged from its den. This and similar tales go far 
to make up the popular reputation of the hero, and it was as a man of the peo- 
ple that Putnam first appears upon the public scenc. 
On the breaking out of the old French war, as it was termed, at the age of 
thirty-seven, he drew together a band uf his neighbors and reportcd himself with 
the Connecticut contingent before Crown Point. He appears to have been em- 
ployed in this service undcr Major Rogers, the celebrated partisan" ranger," whose 
life he is said to have saved in an encounter with a stalwart Frenchman. Putnam 
conducted him<;elf as a man of resources and valor in this mixed species of war- 
fare, in achieving a reputation which brought him, in 1757, the commission of a 
majorfrom the Connecticut Legislature. It was the year of the memorable mas- 
sacre of Fort \Villiam Henry. Putnam was with the forces whose headquarters 
were at the neighboring Fort Edward, under command of General \Vebb, and 
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made several vigorous attempts to assist in the support of the beleaguered fortr
ss, 
but his efforts were not seconded by the commander, who ungenerously left the 
fort a prey to .l\1ontcalm and the Indians. These adventures of Putnam dis- 
played his personal courage, in approaching the enemy on Lake George, and sub- 
sequently in command of his Rangers in rescuing a party of his feHow-soldiers 
from an Indian ambuscade at Fort Edward. 
The year 1758 saw l\Iajor Putnam again in the field, under the command of 
Abercrom bie, at the scene of his former labors, in the vicinity of Lake George. 
I n the early movements of the campaign. Putnam distinguished himself in an 
ambuscade, by a destructive night attack upon a party of the enemy at \V ood 
Creek. \ Yhen the main line advanced toward Ticonderoga, he was, with the la- 
mented Lord Howe, in the front of the centre, when that much-loved officer was 
slain upon the march. It was the first meeting, after landing from Lake George, 
with the advance of the French troops. There was some skirmishing, which at- 
tracted the attention of the officers. Putnam ad\Tanced to the spot, accom- 
panied, contrary to his di
suasions, by Lord Howe, who feU at the first fire. The 
party of Putnam, enraged by this disastcr, fought with gaUantl)T, and inflictcd a 
heavy loss upon their opponents. The result of this miserably conducted expe- 
dition, howe\"er, made no amends for the loss of the gaHant Howe. Two thou- 
sand men were blunderingly sacrificed before Ticonderoga, and the threatcned 
sicge was abandoned. 
The life of Putnam is full of pcrilous encounters incident to border scr\"Ïce 
against the Indians. In one of these he narrowly a\Toided capture by the savages 
on the lIudson, near Fort l\1iller. He escaped only by shooting the rapids with 
his bòat, a marvellous adventure, which is said to have wakened a superstitious 
veneration for him in the minds of his Indian assailants. 
Not long afterward, however, the barbarians had an opportunity of treating 
him with less respect. I t was in the month of August of this year that he was 
engaged with a reconnoitring party in company with the partisan Rogers, near 
Ticonderoga. They had been employed in watching the movements of the 
enemy, and were on their return to Fort Edward when thc attcntion of the 
French partisan officer, .l\Iolang, who was on the lookout, was attracted to them 
by a careless shooting-match bctween Rogcrs and a fellow British officer. A 
confused hand-to-hand action ensued in thc woods, in the course of which Put- 
nam, his gun missing fire, .. while the muzzle was presscd against the brcast of a 
large and well-proportioned savage," was captured and bound to a tree by that 
formidable personage. The English party now rallying, drmTe their pursuers 
backward, which brought the unfortunate Putnam to a ce
tral position between 
two fires. "H uman imagination," weU says Colonel Humphreys, "can hardly 
figure to itself a more deplorable situation." Putnam remained more than an 
hour deprived of all power save that of hearing and vision, as the musket-balls 
whizzcd by his ears and a ruthlcss savage aimed his tomahawk repeatedly, with 
the infernal dexterity of a Chinese juggler, within a hair's brcadth of his person. 
This amusement was succeeded by thc attempt of a French pctt) -officer to put 
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an end to his life by discharging his musket against his breast. It happily missed 
fire, The action was now brought to an end in favor of the Provincials; but 
Putnam was carried off in the retreat by his Indian captor. lIe was now des- 
tined to witness one of those scenes, since so well described by Cooper, of the 
peculiar tortures inflicted by the Indians upon their prisoners in war; but un- 
happily with less complacent feelings than the reader of the skilful novelist ex- 
periences, whose terrors are tempered by the delightful art of the narrator. \Vith 
Putnam the spectator and the sufferer were the same. lIe has been bound on 
the march with intolerable thongs, he has almost perished under his burdens, 
he has been tomahawked in the face; he is now to be roasted ali\'e. ..A dark for- 
est is selected for the sacrifice; stripped naked, he is hound to a tree, and the i
- 
flammable brushwood piled around him. Savage voices sound his death-knell. 
Fire is applied, when a suddcn shower dampens the flame, to burst forth again 
with renewed strength. Though securely fastened, the limbs of the victim are 
left some liberty to shrink from the accursed heat. He has thought his last 
thought of home, of wife and children, when the desperate French partisan, 1\10- 
lang, the commander of the sa\Tage hordes, hearing of the act, rushes upon the 
scene and rescues him from his tormentors. Putnam is now restored to the 
guardianship of the Indian chief by whom he had been captured, and from whom 
he was separated during these hours of agony, when he had fallen into the 
hands of the baser fellows of the tribe. The party now reach Ticonderoga, 
where Putnam is deli\Tered to 
Iontcalm, and thence courteously conducted by a 
French officer to :i\Iontreal. 
Thele he found himself within reach of a benevolent American officer, then a 
prisoner in the city, Colonel Peter Schuyler, who generously ministered to his 
necessities, and who was instrumental in procuring his release from the French 
commander, when he himself was exchanged after the capture of FrontenacT 
Putnam, on his return home, gallantly conductcd through the wilderness the 
sòrely tried :\Irs. Howe and her children, \\"hose ad\Tentures in Indian captivity 
and among the French, equal the inventi\'e pages of romance. 
The next year, in Amherst's great campaign, Putnam returned to 1\lontreal 
under better auspices. He was with that commander in his onward mmoement, 
with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and rendered efficient senoice in the passage 
down the St. Lawrence, by his bravery and ingenuity. \Yhen the fort of Oswe- 
gatchie was to be attacked, and two armed vessels were in the way, he proposed 
to silence the latter by dri\"ing wedges to hinder the mmoement of their rudders, 
and to cross the ahatis of the fortification by an attack from boats, armed with 
long planks, which were to be let down when the vessels, protected by fascines, 
were placed alongside of the work. A timely surrender anticipated both of these 
expedients. The dying \Y olfe had conquered Canada at Quebec, making victory 
easy elsewhere in the province. :i\Iontreal surrendered to the allied forces without 
a blow. Putnam, it is recorded, availed himself of the opportunity to look up 
the Indian chief who had taken him prisoner, and exchange civilities and hospi- 
talities, now that the tables were turned. 
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\ Ve next find Putnam in charge of a Connecticut regiment, in a no,Tel field of 
warfare, on the coast of Cuba, in Lord 
\.lbemarle's attack upon Havana, in I ï62. 
He was in considerable danger in a storm, when the transport in which he em- 
barked with his men was wrecked on a reef of the island; a landing was effected 
by rafts, and a fortified camp established on the shore. He was again fortunate 
in escaping the dangers of a climate so fatal to his countrymen. On his return 
home, he was engaged in service against the Indians, with the title of colonel. 
The war being now over, he retired to his farm, which he continued to cultivate 
till he was again called into the field by the stirring summuns of Le
ington. 
In the preliminary scenes of the war, he fairly represented the feeling of the 
mass of his countrymen, as it was e
cited by the successi,"e acts of parliamentary 
aggression. As a soldier of the old French war, he had learned the weakness of 
British officers in America, and the strcngth of a hardy, patriotic peasantry. "If," 
he said, U it required six years for the combined forces of England and her colo- 
nies to conquer such a feeble colony as Canada, it would, at least. take a very long 
time for England alone to O\Tercome her own widely extended colonies, which 
were much stronger." Another anecdote is characteristic of the blunt farmer. 
Being once asked whether he did not seriouslv belie,Te " that a well-appointed 
British army of five thousand ,Teterans could march through the whole continent 
of America," he replied, "no doubt, if they behayed civilly, and paid well for 
everything thcy wanted; but-if they should attempt it in a hostile manner, 
though the American men were out of the question, the ,,'omen, with their ladles 
and broomsticks, would knock them all on the head before they had got half way 
through. " 
The news of Lexington-the war message-transmitted from hand to hand 
till village repeated it to village, the sea to the backwoods, "found the farmer of 
Pomfret, two days after the conflict, like Cincinnatus, literally at the plough." 
He unyoked his team and hastened in his rude dress to the camp. Summoning 
the forces of Connecticut, he wa" placed at their head, with the rank of 
Iajor- 
General, and stood ready at Cambridge for the bloody day of Bunker's Hill. He 
was in senTice in May, in the spirited affair check.ing the British supplies from 
K oddle's Island, in Boston Harbor, and resolutely counselled the occupation of the 
heights of Charlestown. "Then the company of Prescott went forth on the night 
of June 16th, to their gallant wurk, hc was with them, taking no active com- 
mand, but assisting where opportunity served. He was seen in different parts of 
the field, but his chief exertion" appear to ha\Te Leen expended upon the attempted 
fortification of Bunker's Hill, where he met the futi
Ó"es in the retreat, and con- 
ducted "such of them as would oLey him," says Bancroft, to the night's encamp- 
ment at Prospect Hill. 
Putnam's was one of the first Congressional appuintments, ten days before 
the battle, when the rank of 
Iajor-Gcneral was conferred upon him. He con- 
tinued to senTe at the siege of Boston, and when the theatre of operations was 
changed by the departure of the British to X ew York, was placed by \Yashing- 
ton, in I n6, in command in that city until his own arrival. He employed him- 
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self during this short period, with several dedces for the safety of the harbor. 
In August, on the landing of Howe, he was, upon the sudden illness of Greene, 
who had directed the fortifications, and after the arrival of the British, left in 
command at the battle of Long Island, and much censure has been thrown upon 
him for the neglect of the passes by which the American left was turned. In 
the actual combat there appears to ha,'e been a divided authority. 
The abandonment of New York next followed, with the retreat to 'Vest- 
chester and the passage through the Jerseys. Putnam was then, in January, 
1777, ordered to Philadelphia to make prO\-ision for its defence. In May, he 
was put in command of the post at the Highlands, to secure its defences, and 
observe, from that central position, the movements of the enemy. In the summer 
of this year, Sir Henry Clinton, at New York, sent up the rÏ\"er a flag of truce to 
claim one Edmund Palmer, who hdd been taken in the American camp, as a lieu- 
tenant in the British service. This drew forth from Putnam a reply which has 
been often quoted: 


.. HE "DQUARTERS, August 7, 1777. 
"Edmund Palmer, an officer in the enemy's service, was taken as a spy lurk- 
ing within our lines; he has been tried as a spy, condemned as a spy, and shall 
be executed as a spy, and the flag is ordered to depart immediately. 
" ISRAEL PUTNAM. 


co P.S.-IIe has been accordingly executed." 


In September, a portion ùf Putnam's command was withdra\\"n by \Vashing- 
ton for the support of the army in Pennsylvania, by a peremptory order which, it 
is said, put an end to a plan formed by Putnam for a separate attack on the 
enemy at New York. Forts :i\1ontgomeryand Clinton, at the entrance to the 
Highlands, fell into the hands of Clinton by a surprise shortly after, but the con- 
quest of this important position was neutralized by the ,"ictory of Gates, at 
Saratoga. The British remained at Fort Montgomel}T but twenty days. Put- 
nam seems still to have entertained some project in connection with N ew York, 
which led him to withhold troops called for by the imperious necessities of 
\Vashington. The neglect of these orders brought a pointed letter from Hamil- 
ton, and an equally significant rebuke from \Vashington himself. In the follow- 
ing spring, Putnam was relieved of his command in the Highlands by the 
appointment of General McDougal to the post, and was ordered to Connecticut 
to superintend the raising of the new le,'ies. He was stationed the following 
winter at Danbury, when the famous descent of the precipice at Horse Neck 
occurred, one of the latest marvels of Putnam's anecdotical career. \Vhile he 
was on a visit to one of his outposts at Horse Neck, GO\"emor Tryon of New 
York, advanced upon the place with a considerable body of troops. Putnam 
planted his small force on the hill, but was speedily compelled to provide for 
the safety of his men by a retreat, and for his own, by plunging down a formid- 
able rocky steep by the roadside. 
In 1779, he was again in the Highlands, superintending- the defences then 
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rected at \Vest Point, one of which, the fort now in ruins, bore his name. In 
the winter, he visited his family in Connecticut, and as he was returning to the 
army, at Morristown, was struck with paralysis. His right side was enfeebled, 
and his active career ceased, though he enjoyed the cheerful, tranquil pursuits of 
age. His memory remained unimpaired. One of his amusements was to relate to 
his friend and military companion, Colonel Humphreys, those e\'ents of his varied 
life, which that officer wrought into the pleasing narrative appropriately addressed 
to the State Society of the Cincinnati in Connecticut, and puhlished by their 
order. The dedication of the work to Colonel Jeremiah \Yadsworth, bears date 
June 4, 1788, about two years before the decease of the hero of the story. Gen- 
eral Putnam died at Brookline, Conn., May 29, I 790, in his seventy-third year. 


ANTHONY \VAYNE* 


BY O. C. BOSBYSHELL 


(1745- 1 79 6 ) 


A CRoss the pages of history recording 
mighty conflicts that rock nations 
and governments to their foundations, 
flash certain grand characters whose career 
adds a charm to the dreary and often pro- 
saic narrative. Some bright particular 
star, whose lustre flings romance O\-er dry 
facts, firing the hearts of all patriots with 
enthusiasm and national fen'or. Honor- 
ing the great commanders of the wars of 
the ages for their noble deeds, here and 
there sparkles out the brilliant genius of a 
warrior with less responsibility, but whose 
name inspires the ardor of men, the love 
of women, and the fen'or of the poet and 
novelist. Such a character, such a man, was" Mad" Anthony \Yayne, an able, 
fearless soldier of the American Revolution, so thoroughly patriotic such an 
earnest, honest believer in the righteous cause for which he fought, that he was 
mad indeed with all found arrayed against the interests of the Colonists, or with 
those who, having donned the Continental uniform, were indisposed to fight. 
Anthony'Vayne was born in \Yaynesborough, Easttown Township, Chester 
County, Penn., on January I, 1745. IIe sprang from good English stock. His 
grandfather resided in Yorkshire, England, but during the reign of Charles I I. pur- 
chased an estate in the County \Yicklow, Ireland, and sett1cd on it. Being a thoro 
19 . Copyright. 1894. by Sc1mar Hess. 
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ough Protestant he espoused the cause of King \Yilliam I I I., and in the service 
of that monarch fought in the Battle of the Boyne, as a captain of dragouns. 
In 1722 he came to America with his four sons, and procured some one thousand 
six hundred acres of land in Chester County, Penn., upon which he settled in 
1724. His youngest son, Isaac, the father of Anthony \Yayne, received as his 
share of his father's estate five hundred acres of land near Paoli. Born and brought 
up amid the charming surroundings of this most beautiful country, it is easily un- 
derstood why Anthony \\'ayne became so thoroughly imbued with tastes for the 
beautiful. His neatness in dress, and earnest advocacy of a brilliant uniform for 
the officers and men of the Revolutionary Army, had its foundation in thc very 
atmosphere he lived in, this magnificent Chester Valley. "Dandy" \Yayne in- 
deed, but only so far as neatness in dress and delicacy of taste were concerned, fnr 
a nobler-minded, more unselfish patriot never entered the army of a nation. 
\Vayne was educated at the Philadelphia Academy, and he became a surveyor of 
some note. He attended closely, however, to his magnifiænt farm, and took a 
lively interest in all affairs affecting his fellow-citizens. In I ï6S and 66, only 
just of age, he was sent to Nova Scotia to survey some lands belonging to Ben- 
jamin Franklin and others. 
In l\Iay, 1766, he married Mary, the daughter of Bartholomew Penrose, a Phil- 
adelphia merchant, and settled down to the life of a farmer. He was a stirring 
man in his neighborhood, fond of an active and out-door life. lIe was filled with 
military impulses; his choice of a profession, that of surveyor, evidently arose from 
his taste for exploration, and for the excitement incident to plunging into trackless 
wastes of forests and mapping out new boundaries. His love of military pursuits 
led him to study all the great works on the art of war, and when the time came 
he was prepared, as few soldiers of the revolution were, for the conflict with the 
trained soldiers of Great Britain. He formed companies with the men in his neigh- 
borhood, and drilled them assiduously. This gave him prominence and popularity, 
so that he is found a member of the Pcnnsylvania Legislature in 1774-75. \\?ayne 
seemed to have prescience of what was coming, and when the conflict came he 
was ready. In September, 1775, he raised a regimcnt of soldiers, of which he be- 
came the colonel in the January following, and joined General Sullivan's com- 
mand in Canada in the spring of 17ï6. At the battle of Three Rivers, l\lay, 
I ï76, \Vayne displayed remarkable military knowledge, and was enabled to extri, 
cate his command from difficulties that seemed almost insurmountaLle. In a 
letter to Dr. Franklin and others he g-ives a graphic description of this cngage- 
ment. Of his men engaged he says, " I have lost more than the one-quarter part, 
together with a slight touch in my right leg, which is partly well already." This 
was \Vayne's first battle. He displayed such remarkable coolness and excellent 
judgment throughout this engagement, as to command the respect and admiration 
of all in the army; his entire career during this unfortunate Canadian campaign 
exhibited clearly his soldierly qualifications. Recognizing these, General Schuyler, 
in Novemher, 1776, appointed Colonel \Vayne to the command of Fort Ticon. 
deroga and Mt. Independence, which military post \Vayne considered the sec- 
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ond most important in the country. \Yhile stationed here, \Yayne busied his 
men in rendering the place as nearly impregnahle as possible, and by warm, fervid 
letters implored the" powers that be " in Pennsylvania, to send proper clothing, 
food, and arms to the men of that State serving in his army. So negligent did the 
State seem to the needs of its men, that this warm-hearted, high-spirited wmrior, 
serioÜsly thought of resigning his commission, being unable to longer witness the 
impoverished condition of his troops. 
Colonel \Vayne was appointed Brigadier General in February, 1777, and or- 
dered to join General \Yashington's army at 
Iorristown, }\;. J., in April of the 
same year. He was given command of the" Pennsylvania Line" consisting of 
two brigades of four regiments each, with a total strength of about l,jOO men, 
His activity and alertncss during the summer, in harassing and annu) ing the 
enemy, went far toward ridding the State of that enemy, and gained for him the 
praise of \Vashington, who publicly acknowledged his" bravery and good con- 
duct." The British, unable to force their way through New Jersey, determincd to 
go around by sea to Philadelphia, and after embarking at Staten Island were next 
heard from within the Chesapeake Bay. \Yashington moved his army to \\'il- 
mington, \Vayne having been scnt ahead to organize the militia rendczyousing 
in Chester County, Penn. He rejoined the army at Germantown and marched 
with it to \Vilmington. 
In the battle of Brandywine, September I I, 1777, \Yayne was particularly 
distinguished. He occupied the left of the 
\merican line at Chad's Ford, and 
had opposed to his forces, the Hessians commanded by Baron yon Knyphausen. 
He fought all day, holding his ground tenaciously, repelling e\yery effort made by 
the enemy to cross the ford and worrying them by repeated attacks of his light 
infantry, which he frequently sent over the creek for the purpose. The right 
wing of the enemy having been turned, \Yayne, at sunset, retreatcd in good or- 
der, without the loss of any artillery or stores. On the e,yening of September 
20th, \Vayne, with a detachment of twel\ye hundred men, was suddcnly and im- 
petuously attacked at Paoli Tavern by a very large forcc of the rcar guard of the 
British army, which rear guard he had been sent to annoy. By the bctrayal of 
Tory spies at the time of the attack, the forces "were not more than ten yards 
distant." Notwithstanding the impetuosity of the attack, by largely overwhelming 
numbers, \'Tayne succeeded in extricating his command without loss of artillery, 
ammunition, or stores. Some sixty-one Americans were killed. A court of in- 
quiry was instituted to inquire into \Vayne's conduct of this affair, which resulted 
so distastefully to him that he demandcd a court martial. This court acquitted 
.. him with the highest honors," a conclusion apprO\yed by General \ \
 ashington. 
\Yayne's residence was searched by the British immcdiately aftcr the Paoli 
fight, with the hope of capturing the gencral. The officer, in his zeal, ripped open 
a feather-bed with his sword. Mrs. \Vavne indignantly exclaimed, "Did you ex- 
pect to find General \Vayne in a feather-bed? Look where the fight is the 
thickest! " 
Wayne led the right wing at the hattlc of Germantown, October 4, 1777, and 
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forced the enemy back a distance of two miles. Thc British claim that "thIS 
was the first time we had ever retreated from the ..\.mericans." The balance of 
the army, failing to accomplish the end desired, \Vayne was compelled to retreat, 
hut this he did in good order, and when General Howe, who" could not persuade 
himself that we had run from victory," as \Vayne puts it, folluwed the Americans, 
\Vayne drew up in line. "\Vhen he advanced near we gave him a few cannon 
shot with some musketry-which caused him to break and run with the utmost 
confusion." \Vayne lost a horse in this engagement, and received slight wounds 
in thc hand and foot. The memorable winter at Valley Forge followed. Gen. 
eral \Vayne, ever active, devoted his time to procuring necessary supplies for the 
army. His earnest appeals to thc Statc authorities and men of influence, for the 
welfare of the brave men at Valley Forge, tell a tale of suffering and endurance 
hard to realize. Early in the spring of 1778 he successfully raided the ßritish 
lines, carrying off horses, cattle, forage, and other supplies. After the evacuation 
of Philadelphia, \Vayne kept up a constant annoyance around the rear of the 
British army, fighting whenever the opportunity came. 
The American army re-entered New Jersey in June, 1778, and moved across 
that State in a line parallel with the route taken by the British army. These 
lines encountered each other on June 28th, at Monmouth; an engagement 
fought, in the main, on a plan suggested to General \Vashington by General 
\Vayne. General Charles Lee's half-hearted action, to call it no more severe 
name, resulted in the battle of Monmouth being less of a disaster to the British 
army than it promised. \Vayne did his part gloriously. Lee, who with his own 
command was in full retreat when he should have earnestly supported \Vayne, or. 
dered \Vayne to retire. This the latter did, chagrined and mortified, until the 
mortification was turned into delight upon meeting the Commander-in-Chief, who 
immediately ordered \Vayne to advance to the attack again. This was just what 
\Vayne wanted, and with three Pennsylvania regiments, one from l\laryland, and 
one from Virginia, he stayed the assaults of the flower of the English army, the 
corþs å éÜ'te, and successfully held his line, causing the enemy tu retire with great 
loss. General \Vashington commended General \Vayne in the highest terms for 
his" good conduct and bravery through the whole action." \Vriting of this en- 

agement to the Secretary of \Var, \Vayne says, "Tell the Phila ladies that the 
heavenly, sweet, pretty red coats-the accomplished Gent-n of the Guards and 
Grenadiers have humbled themselves on the plains of Monmouth." 
The enemy retreated to New York and remained in that city the balance of 
the year. \Vayne occupied the time in urging active operations and trying to in- 
fuse a more aggressive spirit into the management of affairs. At this time public 
affairs were very much hampered by a feeling of indifference as well as an illusÏ\"e 
notion that peace would soon follow. This affected the nation and the army. 
Wayne baffied these false ideas with all his powers. He urged the Government 
to forward needed supplies of clothing and food. He could not be inactive; fer- 
vid, earnest, and aggressive, he must be ever doing. The American Army kept a 
close watch upon the movements of the British in New York during the summer 
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and fall of I7ï9. General \Vashington organized a Light Infantry Corps and 
put General \ Y aync in command. I t was considered one of the finest bodies of 
troops attached to the Continental A.rmy, and was composed, bt'sides II the 
choicest sons of Pennsylvania," of two Connecticut and one Yirginia regiment. 
The Commander-in-Chief was extremely desirous of driving the British from tht: 
forts commanding King's Ferry on the Hudson, at Stony Point, on the western 
bank of the river, and at \T erplanck's Point, directly opposite. This dang-erous 
husiness was confided to \Vayne and his Light Infantry Corps, the plan of oper- 
ations being carefully prepared by General Wrashington. This plan was followed 
by \Vayne, except in one particular, which change \Yashington declared to be an 
.. improvement on his own plan." \Vayne, after the most careful preparations. 
moved to the assault on Stony Point, a fmtification strongly built on a rocky 
eminence, one hundred and fifty feet above the Hudson River, at 12 o'clock at 
night, on July 16, 1779. \Vayne's report to \Vashingtop.. tells the story of the 
fight most graphically-he says he .. gave the troops thc most pointed orders 
not to attempt to fire, but put their whole dependence on the Bayonet-which 
was most faithfully and Literally Observed-neither the deep l\Iorass, the formid- 
able and double rows of abbatis or the high and strong works in front and flank 
could damp the ardor of the troops-who in the face of a most tremendous and 
Incessant fire of Musketry and from Artillery loadcd with shells and Grape-shot 
forced their way at the point of the Bayonet thro' every Obstacle, hoth Col- 
umns meeting in the Center of the Enem.v's works nearly at the same Instant." 
Before entering the fort \Vayne was struck in the head by a musket-ball; he fell 
stunned, but soon rallied, and by the assistance of two of his aides, was help,'d 
into the fortification and shared the capture with his troops. The Stony Point 
achievement rouscd the patriotic spirit of the Americans. I t was deemed the 
most brilliant affair of the war. Congratulations from the Commander-in-Chief, 
and all the prominent generals, as well as foremost citizcns and Assemblies, were 
heaped upon \Vayne, an
 Congress voted him a gold medal to commemorate his 
gallant conduct, besidcs thanking him .. for his hrave, prudent, and soldier-like 
conduct in the well-conducted attack on Stony Point." 
After the treachery of Arnold, in 1780, the charge of the fort at \\T est Point 
was committed to Gencral \Vayne. He marchcd his division over the moun- 
tain in a dark night, a distance of sixteen milcs, in four hours, .. without a single 
halt or a man left bchind." In January, Ij81, owing to the broken prom- 
ises of Congress, a large numher of the men in the Penn"ylvania line mutinied, 
an evcnt that threatened serious consequences to the AmcIican Army. This de- 
fection was suppressed peaceably, mainly through the excellcnt tact of Gcncral 
vVayne. He was idoliæd by his soldicrs, who kncw him as the soul of honor, 
and who placed implicit trust in his statements. \\\lshington in a lettcr certifics 
to his" great share in preventing worse extremities" and thanks him for his ex- 
ertions. In February, I j81, \Vayne was ordered to join Gencral Grecne's Army, 
then operating in South Carolina, but upon Lord Cornwallis' rapid Iv transferring 
his forces to Virginia, this order was changed, and 'Vayne was dirccted to reinforce 
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Lafayette. This he did at Fredericksburg in June. The enemy seemed intent 
upon destroying all military stores they could reach, and for this purpose contin- 
ually sent raiding parties through the State. The efforts of \Yayne were ever put 
forth to suppress these raids. Belie,"ing, on J ulr 6, I ïS I, that Cornwallis's forces 
were divided by the James River, \Yarne was sent forward to attack them at 
Grcen Springs. lIe found a great force of the British Army in his frOf1t. Too 
late to retreat, \Vayne with true soldierly instinct, having faith in the courage and 
discipline of his men, boldly charged a force fi\"e times as large as his own, threw 
them into disorder and safely brought his men away under cover of the enemy's 
confusion. 
Cornwallis hastened to Yorktown, the investiture and siege of which \Yayne 
aided in furthcring, first, by occupying the ground suuth of the James River to 
prevent the enemy's reaching North Carolina; and then in opening the first par- 
allel with six regimcnts on October 6, I iSJ. A few days afterward he, with two 
battalions, covered the Pennsylvania and l\1aryland troops while they began the 
second parallel. \Varne, with the Pennsylvania regiments, supported the French 
troops in the attack of the 14th, and was present at the surrender on the 19th. 
Notwithstanding a wound in the fleshy part of the leg, early in the siege, caused 
hy a sentry mistaking him, \Vayne remained active, and participated in the glory 
of the capture of Cornwallis and his army. This opcration ovcr, \Yayne joined 
the army of General 1\ athaniel Greene, in South Carolina, in January, I ïS2, and 
was instrumental in quelling the disturbances in that section. A very large force 
of Indians threatened the destruction of his command on the night of June 23, 
I ï82. These Indian<; were skilfully handled by a noted Creek Chief, as well as 
In" a British officer. Thev surrounded \Vayne's forces and held his artillery. 
\Vayne fiercely attacked, using only the bayonet, and so impctuous was his 
onslaught, that he broke the lines of the Indians, and routed thcm completely. 
The dead body of the Creek leader, who, it is said, was fclled by \Yarne's own 
sword, was found on the ground the next day. 
\Vayne commanded the forces that took possession of Savannah and Charles- 
ton, after their evacuation by the British. Having freed the South from all ma- 
rauders, \Yayne returned, much shattered in 'health from the effect of a low fe\"er, 
to his old home in Pennsylvania, and settled down to ci,"il life, desiring, as he 
puts it, "to pass many happy hours in domestic felicity with a few of our friends, 
unfettered by any puhlic employ and consequently unenvied." He was, however, 
made a member of the Council of Censors, and in I i84 represented his county 
in the General AssemLlyof Pennsyh-ania. lIe was likewise, in I ï8ï, a mem- 
ber of the COl1\"ention of the State called to ratify the Constitution of the {' nited 
States. 
To better look after an estate gi,"en him by the State of Georgia, in recog- 
nition of the services he rendered that State, \ Vayne settlcd there, and was elected 
a member of Congress on January 3, I ï9 J. He served from October, I i9 I, to 
March, I ï92, when, a contest being madc, Congress decided his election illegal 
and declared his seat vacant. Almost immediately after this action, 011 April 3, 
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179 2 , President \ Y ashington appointed \ Y ayne Commander-in-Chief of the 
Unitcd States Army, with the rank of l\Iajor-General; an appointment con- 
firmed by the Senate on the same day. No more signal act could ha\"e marked 
the approval of \Vayne's great services to the nation in the \Var of the Revolution, 
than this great mark of approbation conferred by his illustrious Chief. To him 
was intrusted the settlement of the difficulties then existing with the Indians in 
the Northwestern Territory. These savages, stirred up by the British, armed 
with British guns, and often led by British officers, continued the warfare on the 
Americans after peace had been declared between the contend.ing- countries. 
Efforts to subjugate them under Generals Harmar and St. Clair had failed. 
General \Vayne, whose entire life clearly shows a man prepared for what may 
come, wisely drilled the force he collected to undertake this work, for a year. 
He knew the value of a well-drilled and disciplined army. Having perfected his 
troops, he, by easy stages, advanced into the disturbed territory, establishing posts 
at various points, which he cleverly fortified, and upon every occasion and oppor- 
tunity offered the savages peace. These offers werc as often rejected. From 
Fort Defiance, a fort hc built and named, at the junction of the l\1iami and Le 
Glaiæ rivers, he, in August, 1794, went down the l\liami River, with about one 
thousand mcn, until he came close to a British post, at the foot of the rapids of 
the river. Hcre he sent a last ovcrture to the Indians, promising peace if they 
would lay down their arms. Upon their rejecting this, he, on .August 20th, 
moved to the head of the rapids, and attacked them with such vigor, using- again 
his favorite weapon, the bayonet, that thcir defeat was o\'cnvhelming. The en- 
tire surrounding country was laid waste. The army advanced to the junction 
of the St. Joseph's and St. Mary's rivcrs, where a strong fort was built and 
named Fort \Vayne. The present flourishing- city of that namc in Indiana now 
stands upon this spot. The winter was spent in Greeneville, at which place the 
Indians, on August 3, 1795, against the wishcs of their leaders and English allies, 
signed a treaty of peace, in which twelve tribes took part-a peace which was 
never broken, and by which an immense territory was ceded to the United States 
and opened up for settlement. \Vayne returned early in 179 6 , on a short visit to 
Pennsylvania, and everywhere en route received the plaudits of his fellow-citizens. 
His reception in Philadelphia was exceedingly brilliant. The unsettled condition 
of affairs in the Northwest, however, made his stay hrief. Having been ap- 
pointed sole commissioner to treat with the disaffected parties there, and directed 
to take possession of all forts held by the British in that country, he rcturned in 
June of the same year. \Vith great tact he performcd wisely and wcll the diffi- 
cult mission intrusted to him. In November he left Dctroit to visit the last of 
the posts included in his orders. This was then called Presque Isle, but is noW 
the site of the city of Erie. \Vhen within a short sail of this po<;t a scvere and 
sudden attack of the gout came on. He was carried into the block-house at 
Presque Isle, in a dying condition, and lingered in grcat agony until Dccember 
15, 1796, when he died By his own desire he was buried" at the foot of the 
flag-staff on a high hill callcd · Garrison Hi1l,' north of the pre<;ent Soldiers' 
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Home." (Stille, 343.) In 1809, his son, Colonel Isaae \Vayne, removed the body 
to the family burying-ground at St. David's Church, Radnor, Penn., where, on 
July 4th of the same year, the Society of the Cincinnati erected a monument in 
his honor. 
So lived, so died, ...\nthony \Vayne; gentleman, soldier, statesman, patriot. 
.. 1\1ad," U Dandy," U Black Snake," .. Tornado." Angry with traitors-N eat- 
Courageous-Irresistible. None can study his life without feeling the nobleness 
of his character. Courtly in manners, honorable to a degree, high in aspirations, 
unselfishly for country, magnanimous in victory, loyal to authority, affectionate 
to family, pure in morality, and earnest for the right, Anthony "Vayne's life is a 
bright example and legacy to the American youth of all times. 


FRANCIS 1\1ARION 


(173 2 - 1 795) 


F RANCIs l\IARION, the partisan general of 
South Carolina, was of Huguenot de- 
( ; scent, the first American settlers of the name 
being Benjamin Marion and Judith Balnet, 
his wife, who came from France in 1690, 
and established themselves in a plantation 
on one of the tributaries of the Cooper 
Ri\Ter, near Charleston. Gabriel, the son 
of Benjamin, married Esther Cordes. These 
were the parents of Francis 'Marion. He 
was horn, it would appear, in St. John's 
Parish, Berkeley County, probably in 1732. 
His early life was passed, till his twenty- 
seventh year, in agricultural pursuits, when 
we first hear of him in connection with mil- 
itary matters in the period of the old French 
war. He took the field with Moultrie, and fought gallantly by the side of that 
officer in the Cherokee country against the savages at the battle of Etchoee. 
He then returned to his farm, near Eutaw Springs, ripening for the work of the 
Revolution, which found him at the height of manhood, at the age of forty-three. 
The people of his district relied upon his understanding, for we find them send- 
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ing him as their delegate to the Pro\'incial Congress of 17ï5, when he was ap- 
pointed captain in the regiment of his former superior officer, Colonel l\Ioultrie. 
His first duty was to gather a company, which he speedily effected in the Eastern 
region, where he was well known. He was then employed in the neighborhood 
of Charleston: being engaged in the occupation of Fort Johnson-and the com- 
mand of Dorchester. 
He was with Moultrie, at Sulli\.an's Island in May, I7ï6, during that fierce 
day of battle when the British were driven from the southern colonics, and par- 
ticularly distinguished himself in the gaUant defence. 
At the ill-managed attack upon Savannah, by the combined forces of D'Es- 
taing and Lincoln, which ended so disastrously for the 
\mericans, 
Iarion was 
present with his regiment, which did much by its gallantry to redeem the honor, 
if not the fortunes, of the day. 
 ext came, in the winter of I iSO, the siege of 
Charleston, by Sir Henry Clinton. It was evident from the beginning that the 
city must faU, and it has been a point much discussed whether Lincoln should 
have attempted to defend it, whether it would not have been better for the cause 
that he should withdraw his troops, and besiege the British from the open coun- 
try. This was what afterward took place when the conquerors were reduced :l
' 
most to starvation. An accident which happened to l\Iarion has been esteemed 
a piece of singular good fortune to the cause, in saving him from surrender. He 
was in command of the smaU body of light troops, outside of the city, when hc \\'as 
called to aid in the defence. During the first days of the \'ery deliberate im'cst- 
ment, he was dining with some friends in the town, when, according to a custom 
not unusual in those hard-drinking times, the door was locked that nO one should 
avoid his share of the conviviality. Determined to escape the infliction, he threw 
himself from the window into the street. The faU fractured his ankle and inca- 
pacitated him from service. In obedience to an order of Lincoln, commanding 
an officers unfit for duty to retire from the city, he left while the country \\.l
 
still open, and took refuge in his native region of St. John. I lis freedom was 
thus preserved for the service of his country. 
N ow came the incursions of Tarleton and the devastating warfare of Curn- 
wa1lis-a policy of sa\'age extermination which would have driven a people with 
less capability of exertion to despair. But it happened, as it has before, that 
Ì1e 
very means employed to crush, excited the spirit of resistance, and delin
rers 
were raised up for the oppressed. It was a peculiar species of warfare whieh was 
now entered upon, requiring novel resources both for attack and defence. A 
thinly inhabited country was the scene of operations, cut up in all directions by 
rivers and their branches, and innumerable swamps. Large bodies of troops 
could move only with difficulty; it was a sen'ice for small partics of ca\"alry al- 
ways in movement, making up by rapidity for want of numbers. On the side of 
the British, Lieutenant-Colonel Tarleton, an officer of spirit, whose fiery youth 
has been vividly handed down to us in the portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds, was 
the leading representati\'e of this method of warfare, harrying the land with his 
mounted troops, and O\"ercoming by his activity and unscrupulousness. Success 
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added terror to his name, as he gained victory after yictory, and seemed destined 
to sweep the land of its patriot defenders. He was the right arm of Cornwa1lis, 
in his movements in the interior, and began to be deemed imTincible, when his 
course was arrested by l\ I organ, the Virginian, and r:s resolute companies of na. 
tive defenders of the State, at the battle of Cowpens. But It was in l\larion that 
the chief spirit of resistance was incorporated. On the arri\Tal of Gates from the 
North, in command of the Southern army, ha\Ting partially recO\Tered from his 
lameness, he presented himself before the hero of Saratoga, on his march toward 
the fatal field of Camden. .. \merican commanders were accustomed to odd 
sights of dress and equipment in the patriot soldiery who enlisted under their 
banners, and Gates must have been used to appearances with which the eye of 
\Vashington himself was but too familiar. The little band of l\larion, howe\Ter, 
seems to have astonished even their American brethren-in-arms. As for the well- 
equipped British, they always held the ragged American regiments in contempt, 
till they were soundly flogged by them. An intelligent looker-on at the camp, 
Colonel Otho \Yilliams, in his narrati\Te of the campaign, speaks of Colonel 
Marion's arrival, "attended by a very few followers, distinguished by small 
leather caps and the wretchedness of their attire; their number did not exceed 
twenty men and boys, some white, some black, and all mounted, but most of 
them miserably equipped. Their appearance was, in fact, so burlesque, that it 
was with much difficulty the diversion of the regular soldiery was restrained by 
the officers; and the general himself was glad of an opportunity of detaching 
Colonel Marion, at his own instance, toward the interior of South Carolina, with 
orders to watch the motions of the enemy, and furnish intelligence." 
I t was while 
Iarion was engaged on this service, that the battle of Camden 
was fought; but luckily, he had no share in the misad\Tenture. He was em- 
ployed, in fact, in quite an independent career of his own, organizing his own 
forces and acting at his own discretion. He was at the head of that system of 
partisan warfare, which, in its developments, was to rid the State of the foreign 
foe. His present command, "J\Iarion's Brigade," was formcd from the hardy 
spirited population of Irish descent, settled between the Santee and the Pedee, in 
the territory of \Villiamsburg. They were convinced of the intentions of the 
British rulers at Charleston to reduce them to political servitude; they knew 
their rights, and knowing, dared to maintain them. Their movement was volun- 
tary, as they gathered their small but resolute force of picked men, and called 
l\Iarion to its command. He had already assumed it, and caused the Tories to 
feel his new authority when the defeat of Gates took place. It roused him at 
once to a new effort to redeem the fortunes of war. He was already in the 
ncighborhood of the field, and hearing that a British guard was on its way with <1 
considerable body of prisoners, he determined to arrest the party on its march. 
Two days after the battle, he concerted an attack, and with the loss of but oné. 
man, killed and took 22 regulars and 2 Tories prisoners, and retook I SO con. 
tinentals of the l\Iaryland line. He was now a recognized leader in the field, 
and the Briti
h commander-in-chief directed his efforts to his overthrow. " I 
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most sincerely hope," wrote Cornwallis to Tarleton, co that you will gct at 
Ir. 
:i\Iarion." But 
Ir. .Marion was not so easily to be caught. On the appearance 
of a superior force, under the command of Tarleton, which it would haye been 
vain to resist, the skilful partisan turned his forces in another direction, to the 
borders of X orth Carolina, where he oyerawed the Scotch Tories in that dis- 
affected region. The ruthless conduct of the 13riti<;h ,,"horn he had left behind, 
noW raised the South Carolinians to fresh resistance, when :Marion, e\Ter mindful 
of his opportunity, returned to the State with speed, accomplishing sixty miles in 
one day, and in a bold night attack, defeated a large body of Tories on the 
mack 
Iingo. Following this up with some smaller successes of the kind, he 
again attracted the attention of Tarleton, who issued out of Charlcston in force 
for his capture, and when he \\"as fairly on his heels, wearied out and perplexed 
by the windings of his foe, gave up the chasc, it is said, with the exclamation, 
.. Come, my boys! let us go back. \Ve will soon find the Game Cock [l\Iarion's 
brother partisan, Sumter], but as for this damned Swamp-fox, the de\"il himself 
could not catch him." 
The tide was now turning, as the people felt their strcngth. King's l\Ioun- 
tain, in thc autumn of this memorable 1780, brought a vast accession of strength 
to the popular cause, in the proof that the best British troops were not im"incible 
before an aroused yeomanry; but there was mueh yet to he done before the day 
of final deliverance was secured. It was a slow, weary, harassing policy which 
was to be pursued, of surprises and escapes, of self-denial and cndurance, of the 

\Tatchful, unyielding virtue of J\Iarion and his men. They took post in an island 
fortress of wooded swamp land, at the junction of the Pedee and Lynch's Creck, 
known as the co camp of l\Imion," where he recruited his forces, husbanded his 
"ìtrength, and sallied forth on his raids against the foe. This is the spot whcre 
the popular admiration of 
Iarion finds its home and centre. co II is carcer as a 
partisan," says his faithful biographer, the noyelist Simms, co in the thickets and 
swamps of Carolina, is abundantly distinguished by the picturesquc; but it was 
while he held his camp at Snow's Island that it received its highest colors of 
romance. In this snug and impenetrable fortrcss, he reminds us very much of 
the ancient feudal baron of France and Germany, who, perched on a castled 
eminence, looked down with the complacency of an cagle from his eyric, and 
marked all below him for his own. The resemblance is good in all rcspects but 
one. The plea and justification of J\Iarion arc complete. His warfare was 
legitimate." It is in this place the sccne is laid of an inten"iew with the British 
officer, so familiar to thc public in popular narrati\Tes and pictorial illustration. 
A flag from the enemy, at the neighboring post of Georgctown, is rcceived with 
the design of an exchange of prisoners. The officer is admitted blindfold into 
the encampment, and on thc bandage being taken from his eyes, is surprised 
equally at the diminutive size of the General and the simplicity of his qUal tCI s. 
I Ie had expected, it is said, to see some formidable person.1ge of the sons of 
Anak of the standard military figure, which, as 
Ir. Simms remarks, a\"cragcd, in 
t.he opposing generals during the war, more than two hundred pounds. On tht; 
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contrary, he saw "a swarthy, smoke-dried little man, with scarcely enough of 
threadbare homespun to cover his nakedness, and instead of tall ranks of gay- 
dressed soldiers, a handful of sunburnt, yellow-legged militiamen, some roasting 
potatoes, and some asleep, with their black firclocks and powder-horns lying by 
them on the logs." This is \\Teems's narrati\-e, a little colorcd with his full hrush, 
but true enough as to detail. The improvement which he works up from the 
plain potato presentcd as a dinner to the officer, is equally sound as a moral, 
though we will not vouch for the exact expression of the sentiment. As a speci- 
men of \Veems, it is characteristic; but certainly l\Iarion never talked in the 
fashion of this zealous biographer. 
The Briton, however, entrenched at Charleston, and with his double line of 
forts encompassing the interior, was not all at once driven out. \Yhcn he was 
compelled to leave, it was by the slow process of an exhaustion, to which even 
victory contributed; for ç\Tery British conquest in that rcgion was as costly as a 
defeat. Greene came with his Fabian policy, acquired in the school of \Vashing. 
ton, to repair the errors of Gates. It was a course with which the policy of 
Marion was quite in agreement, attacking the enemy whcn ther wcre vulnerable: 
at other moments retreating before them. Both officers knew ,,-ell how to drain 
the vitality of the British army. Greene apprcciated l\1arion. "I like yoU! 
plan," he wrote to him, "of frequently shifting your ground. \Ye must endeavor 
to keep up a partisan war." He sent Lieutenant-Colonel Lec to his aid, and to- 
gether they attempted the capture of Gcorgetown in a night attack, which wa" 
but partially successful, in consequence of a loss of time and the want of artil, 
lery. Though not fully carried out, it senTed as a diversion and alarm in the rcar 
of Cornwallis, who now, after the defeat of an important portion of his force 
under Tarleton, was advancing rapidly through Xorth Carolina at the heels of 
Greene. Lee was recallcd to join his commander, and 
Iarion continued his par- 
tisan warfare in South Carolina. He was after a whilc reinforced by Greene on 
his return to the State, and assisted that general grcatlY in the movements which 
resulted in imprisoning the enemy in Charleston. After a brilliant affair with 
the British, in conjunction with Lee and Sumter, and other bold spirits, he has- 
tened to Greene in time for the battle of Eutaw, in which engagement he com- 
manded the right of the South Carolina militia, and gallantly sustained the fierce 
attack of the enemy. Toward the close of the war, he took his seat in the Legis- 
lative Assembly which met at J acksonhorough, as the representati\Te of St. J olm, 
Berkeley. He was engaged in one or two further conflicts with the enemy, and 
the struggle which he had so manfully sustained was at an end. 
He now retired to his plantation, to find it broken up by the incursions of the 
British. \Yhile engaged in its restoration, he was sent as representative of the 
district to the Senate of the State. I t is recorded to his credit that he displayed 
in this situation a ready magnanimity toward Tory offenders in preserving their 
lands from confiscation. 
" It was war, then," said he; "it is peace now. God has given us the victory. 
Let us show our gratitude to heaven, which we shall not do by cruelty to man." 
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In the same lofty spirit, he refused to receive any advantages from a bill exempt- 
ing the soldiers of the militia from prosecution for acts committed in the service. 
He felt that his conduct needed no shelter. The Legislature rewarded him with 
thanks, and the more substantial appointment of Commandant of the Purt of 
Charleston, a nominal office, with the salary of L soo, which were cut down to 
dollars. A timely marriage, however, with a wealthy lady of II ugucnot descent, 
Miss Mary Yideau, a spinster of fifty, who was attracted by the hero, relieved 
him of pecuniary anxieties, leaving him an old age of ease in agricultural pur- 
suits. He still represented his parish in the State Senate, and sat in 1790 in the 
Convention for forming the Constitution. In 1794 he resigned his military com- 
mission given to him by Rutledge, and the following year, yielding to a gradual 
decline, expired on February 27th, at the age of sixty-three. 
Marion was a true, unflinching patriot-a man of deeds, and not of words; 
a prudent, sagacious soldier, not sudden or quick in quarrel, but resolute to the 
end; a good disciplinarian, and beloved by his men, who came at his call. 
There was no power of coercion, such as restrains the hired soldier, in his little 
band; it was held together only by the cohesive force of patriotism and attach- 
ment to the leader. \Ve hear of no acts of cruelty to stain the glory of his victo- 
ries, but much of his magnanimity. 


PAUL JONES 
(1747- 1 79 2 ) 


P AUL JONES, the popular naval hero 
of the Revolution, the son of John 
Paul, a gardener in Scotland, was born 
July 6, 1747, at a cottage on the estate 
of his father's employer, Mr. Craik, at 
Arbigland, in the parish of Kirkbean. 
His parents belonged to a respectable 
class of the population of the country. 
The boy, as is wont with Scottish boys, 
however humble, received the elements 
of education, but could not have ad- 
vanced very far with his books, since we 
find him at the age of twelve appren- 
ticed to the sea. The situation of Kirk- 
bean, on the shore of the Solway, n.ltu- 
rally gave a yuuth of spmt an inclina Lion to life on the ocean; and he had not 
far to seek for employment in the trading-port of \Vhitehaven, in the opposite 
county of Cumberland. Paul's first adycnture-the appendix of Jones was an 
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after-thought of his career-was in the service of l\Ir. Younger, a merchant in the 
American trade, who sent his apprentice on a voyage to \Tirginia, where an elder 
brother of Paul had profitably established himself at Fredericksburg. This g-a\"e 
him an early introduction to the country with which the fame of the future soldier 
of fortune was to be especially identified. 
The apprenticeship of Paul was of short duration. The failure of his em- 
ployer threw the youth upon his own resources; but he lost no time in taking 
care of himself. His studies on shipboard had already qualified him for the 
higher duties of the mercantile service; the slave-trade, the active pursuit of those 
days, offered him an engagement; he sailed for the African coast in the King 
George, a vessel engaged in this infamous traffic, out of \Vhitehaven, and in his 
nineteenth year was trusted as chief mate of the Two Friends, another vessel of 
the trade, belonging to Jamaica. Having carried his human cargo to the island, 
sickening of the pursuit, he sailed as a passenger to Kirkcudbright, in his nati\"e 
district. Opportunities are always presenting themselves to the watchful and the 
initiated. The chief officers of the vessel died of the fever; Paul took command 
and carried the ship in safety to the owners. They put him in command of the 
brig, the J olm, on another \ Vest I ndia voyage. 
Finally, in 1771, he left Scotland never to return to it, save to carry terror 
among its population. He proceeded to London; found employment in the 
\Vest India trade, and in 1773 settled him<;clf for a while in Virginia on the es- 
tate of his brother, to whom he had now become heir. This was a grand turning- 
point of his career, and to signalize it properly, Paul, who was somewhat of a 
fanciful turn, added the name J ones to his proper appellation, John Paul. 
On the organization of the infant navy of the United States, in 17ï5, John 
Paul Jones, as he is henceforth to be called, received the appointment of first of 
the first lieutenants in the service, in which, in his station on the flag-ship Alfred, 
he claimed the honor of being the foremost, on the approach of the commander- 
in-chief, Commodore Hopkins, to raise the new American flag. This was the old 
device of a rattle-snake coiled on a yellow ground, with the motto, DOll't tread 
on me, which is yet partially retained in the seal of the war-office. 
The first service of the new squadron was the attack upon the island of 
 ew 
Providence, in which Jones rendered signal assistance. On the return voyage, the 
unsatisfactory encounter with the Glasgow occurred, which afterward resulted in 
the dismissal of one of the American officers, and Jones's appointment in his 
place to the command of the Providence, of twelve guns and se\"enty men. 
His exploits in this vessel gained him his first laurels. He now receivcd the rank 
of captain, and sailed on various expeditions, transporting troops, com"eying 
merchantmen, out-sailing British frigates, and greatly harassing the cnemy's 
commercial interests. His success in these enterprises induced Commodore 
Hopkins to put him in command of the Alfred and other vessels on an expedi- 
tion to the eastward, which resulted in the capture of various important prizes of 
transport and other ships, and extensive injury to the fisheries at Canso. .On his 
return, he was superseded in the command of the 
\.lfred, his seniority in the ser- 
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vice being set aside, a grievance which led to remonstrance on his pal t, and a cor- 
respondence with the Committee of Congress, in the course of which Jones made 
many valuable suggestions as to the service, and gained the friendship of that em- 
inent business man of the old Confederacy, Robert l\Iorris. There appear to ha\Te 
been several appointments for him in progress, when his somewhat unscttled po
i- 
tion became detcrmined by the resoke of Congress to scnd him to France for 
the purpose of taking command of a frigate to be pro\Tided for him by the Com- 
missioners at Paris. By the resolution of June 14, 177ì, he was appointed to the 
Ranger, newly built at Portsmouth, and-a second instance of the kind-had 
the honor of hoisting for the first time the new flag of the stars and stripes; at 
least he claimed the distinction, for the bristling vanity of J ones made him punc- 
tilious in these accidental matters of personal renown. 
It took some time to prepare the Rangcr for sea, but J ones got off on his ad- 
venture in Xovember, made a couple of prizes by the way, and at the cnd of a 
month reached N antes. Disappointed in obtaining the large vessel which he 
expected, and obliged to be contented with the Ranger, he employed his time in 
making acquaintance with the French na\TY at Quiberon Bay, and offering valu- 
able suggestions for the employment of D'Estaing's flcet on the American coast. 
He soon determined to put to sea on an ad\"enture of spirit. On April 10, I ìï8, 
he sailed from Brest on a cruise in British waters. Directing his course to the 
haunts of his youth, he captured a brigantine off Cape Clear, and a London ship 
in the Irish Channel; planned various bold adventures on the Irish coast, which he 
was not able to carry out from ad\Terse influences of wind and tide, but well-nigh 
succeeded in burning a large fleet of merchantmen in the docks of \Vhiteha\Tn. 
In this last adventure, he made a landing at night, and ad\"anced to the capture 
of the town-batteries, lea\Ting his officers to fire the ships, of which there Were 
about two hundred in the port. His orders were not obeyed, either from insuf- 
ficient preparations or the relt;nting of his agents, when he himself set fire to one 
of the largest of the \Tessels. It was now day, and the people were warned by a 
deserter from his force, but Jones managed to hold the whole town at bay till he 
made good his retreat. This daring affair was an impromptu of Jones's gcnius, 
justified in his view by similar depredations of the British on the 
 \mcrican coast; 
but it had an ugly look of ingratitude to the place which had sheltered his youth, 
and first given him promotion in the world. 
Nor was this all. lIc immediately crossed to his nati,'e shorc of Scotland, 
with the intention of seizina' the Earl of Selkirk, at his seat on the promontory 
b 
of St. 
Iary's Isle, on the Sol way, near Kiikcudbright. Landing at the spot he 
ascertained that the earl was from homc. Disappointed in his objcct, hc '\"QuId 
have returned, when the officers in his hoat insisted upon a demand for the family 
plate. Jones demurred, but yielded with the pro,Tiso that the thing was to be 
done in the most delicate manner possible. lIis lieutenant, Simpson, undcrtook 
the business, and introduced himself to Lady Selkirk, who was, cOl1\Teniently 
enough for his purposes, engaged at brcakfast. She had at first taken the party 
for a press-gang, and had offered them refreshments; on bcing informed of the 
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nature of their visit, their request, backed by the armed crew at the door, was 
complied with. 
It is said that J ones apologized personally to Lady Selkirk, and we shall pres- 
ently find him, at the first intcrval of leisure, taking measures to repair the act. 
For the moment, however, he had more serious work on hand. In his upward 
voyage along the Irish coast, he had looked into Belfast Lough, after his Maj- 
esty's sloop-of-war Drake, of twenty guns, which he attempted to board in a 
night attack by a bold manæuvre, which came within an ace of success. Imme- 
diately after the affair of St. Mary's, he ran across the channel and had the for- 
tune to meet the Drake coming out of Carrickfergus. She was getting to sea 
to check the exploits of the Ranger, which had now alarmed the whole region. 
Junes desired nothing more than an encounter. As the ship drew up she hailed 
the Ranger. Jones gave the reply through his sailing-master: "The American 
continental ship Ranger. \Ve are waiting for you. Come on. The sun is lit- 
tle more than an hour high, and it is time to begin! " A broadside engagement 
commenced, and continued at close quarters for an hour, when the Drake sur- 
rendered Her captain and first lieutenant were mortally wounded, her sails and 
rigging terribly cut up, and hull much shattered. The loss of the Ranger was 
2 killed and 6 wounded; that of the Drake, 42. The Drake had two guns the 
advantage of her adversary. The action took place on April 24th; on May 8th, 
Jones having traversed the channel, carried his prize safely into Brest. 
His first thought now was to make some amends to Lady Selkirk and his 
own reputation for the plundering visit of his lieutenant. He therefore ad- 
dressed to her, the very day of his landing, an extraordinary letter-Jones was 
fond of letter-writing-full of high-sounding phrases, and professions of gallantry 
and esteem, in the midst of which he failed not to recite the splendid victory of 
the Ranger. He drew a picture of the terrors inflicted by the British in Amer- 
ica; and in respect to that unfortunate plate, expressed his intention to purchase 
it, in the sale of the prize, and restore it at his own expense to the family. This, 
after delays and obstacles, he finally accomplished some years later, when we are 
told it was all returned as it was taken, the very tea-leaves of the parting break- 
fast clinging to the tea-pot. 
The affair of the Ranger, so brilliantly conducted, the short, energetic cruise 
in narrow seas, so near the British naval stations, gave J ones a great reputation 
for gallantry in Paris. The delays and difficulties, however, incidental to the 
wretched state of the American finances abroad, and the imperfect relation of his 
country with the French court, were well calculated to cool any enthusiasm ex- 
cited by his conquest; and a man of less vivacity and perseverance than Jones 
might have dropped the service. He persevered. lIis lieutenant, Simpson, after 
various refractory proceedings, had sailed home in the Ranger, when an arrange- 
ment was finally made with Le Ray de Chaumont, the negotiator of the French 
court, to furnish a jointly equipped and officered fleet, of which Jones was to 
take command. Five vessels were thus provided, including the American frig- 
ate Alliance. An old Indiaman, the Duke de Duras, fell to thc lot of Jones. 
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In compliment to Dr. Franklin, one of the commissioners, and especially in 
gratituåe for a hint which he had accidentally lighted upon in an odd number of 
that philosopher's almanac, to the effect that whoever would have his business 
well done must do it himsclf-a suggestion by which Jones had greatly profited 
in gi\'ing a final spur to his protracted negotiations-hc changed the name of his 
yesse1, by permission of the French Government, to the Bon Homme Richard. 
J ones at length set sail, on .August 14th, with his sq uadlOn. Landais, an in. 
competent Frenchman in the American senoice, was in command of the ...-\lliance. 
It was altogcthcr a weak, mongrel affair. The Bon Homme Richard was un- 
seaworthy, her armament was defective, and in her mutlcy crew Englishmen and 
foreigncrs outnumbered the Americans. The plan of the cruise was to sail 
!"uund thc British Islands from the westward. At Capc Clear the commander 
p
ll-ted with two of the smaller vesse1s of the squadron, which now consisted of 
his m\ll ship, the _ \lliance, thc Pallas, and the "\T engeance. The senoice was, how- 
e\'cr, far more impaired by the insubordination of Landais, who evinced great jeal- 
ousy of his superior. Several priæs were taken, one of them by Jones off Cape 
\\Trath, at the extremity of Scotland. Tra\Oersing the eastern coast, he arri\Ocd, 
with the Pallas and the "\T enge,U1ce, at the Firth of Forth, and entertained the bold 
idea of attacking the armed vessels at the station, and putting not only Leith, but 
possibly the capital, Edinburgh itself, under contribution. He would certainly 
ha\'e made the attempt-indeed, i:: was in full progress-when it was defeated by 
a ,oiolent gale of wind. 
Jones now continued his course southwardly, casting longing eyes upon Hull 
and Newcastle, when, ha\'ing been joined hy the Alliance, the squadron sud- 
denly, off Flamborough Head, fell in with the Baltic cruisers, the Serapis, forty- 
four. Captain Pcarson, and thc Countess of Scarborough, twenty, Captain Piercy, 
convoving a fleet of merchantmen. J ones at once prepared for action. The 
combat which cnsued, between the Serapis and the Bon Homme Richard. is one 
of the most remarkable in thc annals of na\'al warfarc, for the circumstances undcr 
which it was fought, thc pcrsistencc of the contest, and the well-matched \'alor of 
the commanders. The engagement was by moonlight, on a tranquil sea, within 
sight of the shore, which was crowded with '>pcctators, who thronged the prom ø 
ontory of Flamborough Head and the picrs of Scarborough. . \fter \"arious pre- 
liminary manæuvres on the part of thc English commandcr to shelter the mer- 
chantmen, thc engagemcnt hegan at half-past se\Oen in the c\'ening, with a selies 
of att
mpts of the Bon Homme Richard to comc to dose qualtcrs with her antag- 
onist. _ \t the first broLld
ide of J ones's vessel, two of thc old eighteen-puunders 
mounted in her gun-room hurst, with fearful destruction to the mcn. Thi... ac- 
cident compellcd thc dosing of the luwer ports, and produced a still greater in- 
equality betwecn thc combatant'> than at the start, for thc Scrapis was not onl\- a 
well-constructed, well-furnished man-of-war, thoroughly equipped, while the Bon 
IIomme Richard had en'r\' disadvantage in these re<;pects: but thc absolute weight 
of metal was, at the outset, greath' in fa\"or of the Englishman. The Richard 
thcn pa<;sed to windward of the Scrapis, recci\'in!! hcr fire, which did much dam- 
20 
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age to the rotten huH of the old Indiaman. Jones next attempted a movement 
to get into position to rake his antagonist from stem to stern, which resulted in a 
momentary collision. Therc was an effort to board the Serapis, which was re
 
pulsed, when Captain Pearson called out, .. Has your ship struck?" and Jones 
instantly replied, "I have not yet begun to fight." The ships then separating. 
were brought again to a broadside encounter, when J ones, feeling the superior 
force of the Serapis, and her better sailing, was fully prcpared to take advantage 
of the next position as the ships fell foul of one anothcr, to grapple with his 
opponent. He himself assisted in lashing the jib-stay of the Serapis to the 
mizzenmast of the Richard. 
The ships became now closely entangled for their full length on their star- 
board sides; so near were they together, that the guns of onc touched the sides 
of the other, and in some places where the port-holes met, the guns were loaded 
by passing the rammers into the opposite vessel. E\'ery discharge in this posi- 
tion was of course most dcadly, and told fearfully upon the rotten hull of the 
Richard. To add to J ones's embarrassment, he was repeatedly fired upon by Lan- 
dais, from the Alliance, which always kept her position with the Richard bctween 
her and the enemy. This extraordinary circumstance is only to be accounted for 
by an entire lack of presence of mind in the confusion, or by absolute treachery. 
The Serapis poured in her fire below from a full battery, while the Richard wa
 
confined to three guns on dcck. She had efficient aid, hO\\'c\'er, in clearing the 
dcck of the Serapis, from the musketry and hand-grenades of her men in the 
tops. One of these missiles reached the lowcr gun-deck of the Serapis, and 
there setting fire to a quantity of exposed cartridges, produced a destruction of 
life, an offset to the fearful loss of thc Richard by the bursting of her guns in 
the opening of the engagement. The injury to the Richard, from the wounds 
inflicted upon her huH, was at this time so great that she was pronounced to be 
sinking, and there was a cry among the men of surrcnder; not, however, from 
J ones, who was as much himsclf at this extremity as e\"cr. Seeing the English 
prisoners, who had bcen released below, more than a hundred in number, rushing 
upon deck, where in a momcnt they might ha\'e leaped into the Serapis, and 
put themselves under then country's flag, he coolly set them to working the 
pumps, to save the sinking ship. Human courage and rcsolution have seldom 
been more severely tried than in the exigencies of this terrible night on board the 
Richard. Jones continued to ply his feeble cannonade from the dcck, le\-dled 
at the mainmast of the adversary. Both vessels were on IÏrc, when, at half-past 
ten, the Serapis struck. 
The loss in this extraordinary cngagement, which o:Itstrips and exaggerates 
the usual \'icissitudes of na\'al service, was of course fearful. The cntire loss of 
thc Richard is estimated by Coopcr at onc hundred and fifty, nearly one-half of 
all the men she had engaged. Captain Pearson reportcd at lcast one hundrcd 
and se\'enteen casualties. The Bon Hommc Richard was so riddled by thc en- 
emy's fire, and disembowellcd by the gun-room explosion, that she could not be 
S<l\'ed from sinking. \\'hen the \\'ind freshened, the day aftcr the victory, she 
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became no longer (enable; her li\'ing freight was takeQ from hee, and Jones, in 
the forenoon of the 25th, .. with inexpressible grief," saw her final plUnge into 
the depths of the ocean. 
\ Vhile the engagement of the Richard and Serapis was going on, (he Pallas, 
better officered than the Alliance, captured the other English \"essel, the Countess 
of Scarborough. The two prizes were carried to the Texel, where the squadron 
en joyed the uneasy protection of Holland. J ones himself had a more satisfactory 
reception in an enthusiastic greeting on the Exchange at _ \msterdam, and a bril. 
liant triumph, illuminated by the smiles of the fair sex, shortly after in Paris. 
In October, 1780, he left for Amcrica in the Arid, bearing with him a gift 
from the king, a gold-mounted sword, with the inscription on the blade: 
VÙzdicati l1Iaris Ludoviclts XYI. Remunerator Strol1lo VÙzdici - .. Louis 
XV I., rewarder, to the valiant defender of a liberated sea." The voyage was 
interrupted, at its outset, by a severe storm off the harbor, in which Jones 
displayed his usual heroism. The \Tessel was refitted, and after a partial action 
on the high seas with a mysterious stranger, reached Philadelphia in February. 
I ïSI. 
In 17 8 7 he left America with the intentiun of serving under Louis. "
hen 
he reached Paris, he was met by a proposition to enter the 
en"ice of Catherine 
of Russia, in which he was induced to engage by prospects of rank and glory. 
On his journey to St. Petersburg, he had a characteristic ad\"enture in his pas- 
sage from Stockholm to Re\"el, which he made while the na\"igation was inter- 
rupted by ice, traversing the sea, with great hardihood, in an open boat, e:-..tOl t- 
ing the labors of the boatmen by his threats of violence. He was well recei\"ed 
by the Empress, who forwarded him to Potemkin, then in command on the 
Black Sea, in a war with the Turks. It is not necessary to recount the moye. 
rnents of a small squadron, with a divided command and jealous counsels, pre- 
sided over by a whimsical, despotic court favorite. 
Ianr as were the \"exations 
encountered by Jones in the inefficient resources, the shifts and e:-..pedicnts of 
foreign allies, and the straits of the 
\merican commissioners, they \\"ere light 
compared with the stifling restraints of Russian tyranny. Jones did much fight- 
ing, in his command of the \Y olodomer. on the ßlaek Sea, against the Pasha, 
but retired with little g10ry. Persecution followed at St, Petersburg-there \"as. 
an assault upon his moral character, which was triumphantly disproved-yarious 
projects flitted through his teeming mind, and his connection with the country 
closed after a residence of fifteen months. It is sad to watch the last rears of 
P:wl J ones, not, indeed, of age, but of growing weariness and disease, as he re- 
í'èWS his broken Russian hopes, and revives the old, faded, pecuniary claims on 
,-te French eourt. A gleam of sunshine appears in his ;1"pirations to sen'e his 
cOilP-try-for he still looked acros<; the 
\tlantic-in the lemo\"al of the chains 
frc.m the _\merican sailors imprisoned at .Algiers. lIis eountry listened to his 
CIY: he wac;; charged to treat with the Regency for their r.U1som, but beforc the 
commission reached him, he had passed to that land where the weary cease from 
sig-hing, and pric;;oners are at rest. .Hcre, with 
Iercy bending o\"er the scene, let 
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the curtain fall. Paul] ones died at Paris, at the age of fort\'-five, of a dropsical 
affection, July 18, I ï92. 
The person of Paul J ones is well known by the numerous prints de\"oted to 
his brilliant exploits. You will see him, a little acti\"e m<Jn of medium height, 
not robust but vigorous, a keen black eye, lighting a dark, weather-beaten vis- 
age, compact and determined, with a certain melancholy grace. 
He was one of nature's self-made men; that is, nature gave the genius, and 
he supplied the industry, for he knew how to labor, and must have often eJ..erted 
himself to secure the attainments which he possessed. I Ie was a good sea- 
man, a3 well as a most gallant officer; sagacious in the applicatiun of means; 
vain, indeed, and expensive, but natural and generous; something of a poet in 
verse, much more in the quickness and vivacity of his imagination, which led him 
to plan nobly; an accomplished writer; and as he was found worthy of the warm 
and unchanging friendship of Franklin, that sage who sought for excellence 
while he looked with a kindly eye upon human infirmity, we, too, may peruse the 
virtues of the man and smile upon his frailties. 


TECUIYISEH * 


(I 7ï 6 - 181 3) 


BY JAMES A. GREEN 


I T would be a difficult matter for a 
well-read 
-\merican to recall the 
names of more than four or fiye nota- 
ble Indians, lea\"ing, of course, con- 
temporaneous rcd men out of the 
question. The list might comprise 
Pocahontas, best known, prohably, for 
something she did not do ; Powhatan, 
that vague and shadowy "\Tirginian 
chief; King Philip, who had a war 
named after him and so succeeded in 
having his name embalmed in history; 
Pontiac, whose great conspiracy Park- 
man has made immortal, and T ecum- 
seh. But, of them all, Tecumseh is 
easily foremost. He was a man who, 
had he been born to great position 
among ci\"ilized nations, would have 
stamped his name and fame upon the world. Hc was not a mere savage of the 
ordinary type, bloodthirsty, brutal beyond descriprion, going upon one aimless 
raid after another to glut his passion for rapine and munier. These savage traits 
. Cop
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were not his, though all the good qualities of the Indian he possessed in double 
measure. He was fearless, he was untiring, and when once started toward an 
end he knew no rest until he had accomplished his design. He had a primitive 
dignity of thought and expression that marked him as a great orator. At the 
famous council at Vincennes, when Tecumseh had finished his speech and was 
about to sit down with his braves, the interpreter, pointing to General \V. II. 
Harrison, said, "Your father wishes you to take a chair." But the ordinary 
courtesy of calling the white Governor the father of the red men was repugnant 
to Tecumseh, and with lofty mien and unpremcditated eloqucnce he declined the 
proffered seat. " K 0," hc exclaimed, "the sun is my father, the earth is my 
mother, and I will rest on her hosom." And he sat down on l\Iother Earth with 
his assembled warriors, this act and fiery speech more than C\Tr binding them to 
his fortunes. 
Tecumseh was in reality the first of the grcat Ohio men. He was a Shawnee 
Indian, and his tribe, in the middle of the eighteenth century, had emigrated from 
Florida to what is now the State of Ohio, Tocumseh being born in what is now 
Clarke County, near the present city of Springfield, in an I ndian town that bore 
the name of Piqua. This must not be confounded with the present Ohio town 
of Piqua, which is in another county altogether, the birthplace of Tecumsch now 
being the site of a straggling village bearing the name, \ \T est Boston. I n his 
boyhood there was nothing unusual. He grew up in the stirring times when 
Daniel Boone, Simon Kenton, and the other hardy Kentucky pioneers-Long 
Knives the Indians called them-were leading their forces into the "Test. It 
WaS a time when the Indians were constantly fighting. They did not li\Oe in 
Kentucky, but they regarded the fertile woods and prairies south of the Ohio 
River as their hunting-grounds, and they attacked with savage cruelty all the 
whites that dared to encroach upon this tcrritory. The whites in turn crossed 
the Ohio in reprisal, burnt the Indian towns, tomahawkcd women and children, 
destroyed corn-fields, and were as unrelenting and harbarous in their revenge as 
their savage foes. 
Tecumseh was born about 1776, and in 1780 the village of Piqua was at- 
tacked by a party of 1,000 Kcntuckians, who, after a fierce battle, drove out the 
Indians and destroyed the place. It was amid such scenes that the Indian boy 
grew to manhood. I n that wild time, war was the only scicnce, and butchcry the 
only trade that an Indian could follow. One of the favorite I ndian pursuits of 
the day was the capture of parties of emigrants and traders who camc floating 
down the Ohio in canoes or "broadhorns." For milcs the Indians would 
secretly follow such a party, and then when their opportunity came would strike 
their deadly blow. \Yhen a boy of seventeen Tecumsch was in a party making 
an attack on some boats near the prescnt site of MaysviIle, Ky. The boats wcre 
captured and all the people in them slaughtercd on the spot except one person, 
who was spared and later burnt alive. The horror of the spectacle so impressed 
Tecumseh that he then and there said he would nc\'cr again be guilty of such 
cruelty, and the vigorous manner in which hc protcstcd against it so mO\oed his 
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companions that they agreed with him to not repeat the act. This resolution 
Tecumseh never altered; time and time again he protected women and children 
from his infuriated followers. At the battle of Fort 
Ieigs a party of Americans 
was captured by the British and Indians. Though they had surrendered as pris- 
oners of war, yet the savages were firing into them promiscuously, or selecting 
such as they chose to tomahawk in cold blood. This dreadful scene was inter- 
rupted by Tecumseh, who came spurring up and, springing from his horse to the 
ground, dashed aside two Indians who were about to murder an American, 
threatcning to slay anyone who would dare to injure another prisoner. Turning 
to the British General, Proctor, he asked why such a massacre had been permit- 
ted. .. Sir," said Proctor, .. your Indians cannot be commanded." .. Begone," 
was the angry reply of the outraged Tecumseh, .. you are unfit to command. 
Go, put on petticoats." This was only one incident of mal1Y showing how far 
he was above the ordinary Indian in magnanimity of character. At the already 
mentioned '
incennes conference Tecumseh agreed with General \\ïlliam Henry 
Harrison - his unrelenting foe and who judged him as harshly as any of the 
frontiersmen who feared and hated him-that in case of an outbreak of hostilities 
the women and children on both sides were to be protected and respected Cer- 
tain it is that General Harrison would have made no such a
reement had he not 
believed that his adversary would keep it. 
To understand the life and work of Tecumseh it is necessary to look into the 
history of his times. His career was embraced between the period of the Re\'o- 
lution and our second war with Great Britain. The destiny of the Great \Y cst 
was not then assured. Ohio and Kentucky were frontier States, yastly farther 
from the seat of government than is the most remote of our \Vestern outposts 
to-day. They could be reached only by a toilsoIT.e journcy over the Allegha- 
nies and a trip down the Ohio. A journey to-day to the Yellowstone, or to the 
regions beyond the Black Bills, does not mean, in the war of time, danger, or ad- 
venture, one-tenth what a journey to Fort \Vashington (Cincinnati) meant in 
1800. Indiana was a Territory, and the Territorial Governor, first of the Korth. 
west, and then of Indiana, was \Villiam Henry Harrison, a born fighter, a palav. 
erer, and who, in the difficult position which he occupied in dealing with unruly 
settlers on the one hand and turbulent Indians on the other hand, displayed sin- 
gular tact and ability. He was eminently the right man in the right place. But 
in spite of the claims the United States made of the \Vest, the country was but 
little known, nor was its real importance even suspected. That the :\lississippi 
Valley would one day be peopled by millions, and be the greatest, wealthiest, and 
most productive part of the country, was not thought of e\'en by the most san- 
guine of Americans. The Eastern States in those days had affairs enough of 
their own on hand, and the \Vestern frontier was not regarded as essentially im- 
portant. The national idea-the K atiun with a big 
, as rccent humorous news" 
paper writers ha\re put it-had not been e\'olved. It was difficult for even a man 
of the persuasive powers of General I larrison, to induce the General Government 
to furnish half enough troops to adequately guard the outposts. If there was 
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snious work to do the settlers had to do it themselves. There was littie grum- 
bling over this state of affairs, however, as the Kentuckians and \Yesterners 
ener' 
ally had been brought up to do their own fighting and not to wait fur the G-O\'- 
ernment at \Yashington to do it for them. In those days British agents were 
actively at work among the Xorthern Indians to keep them in a state of disaf- 
fection toward the C nited States. l\Ieanwhile, the I ndians were in the midst of 
the great tragedy that has bcen enacted since the days of Columbus. They were 
the victims of traders who sold them fire-water, and for poor and cheap weapons, 
demanded furs whose value was out of all proportion to that given ;n return. 

Iany of their women married white renegades who corrupted the morals of the 
nibes. They were being dispussessed of the finest homes and best hunting 
grounds in America, for the buffalo was then found in Kentucky in great herds, 
and their position was thoroughly unhappy. They had thcn-and happily thi
 
is not wholly the case at present-no rights that a white man was bound to re- 
spect. But the Indians were still many and the settlers were few. To a grcat 
leader, who of course could not take into account the mighty force behind the 


nglo-Saxon ranks that first marched over the Alleghenies, it would still seem 
practical to band the red men together in a vast confederation and dri\"e the in- 
\'aders back again beyond the Ohio and the mountains. This was Tecumsch's 
splendid plan. This was the design to which he de\"oted his life, and which he 
pursued with such ardor and genius as to do what an Indian had nevcr before 
accomplished. Pontiac, it is true, at the siege of Detroit gathercd a numbl"r of 
tribes under his leadership, but he never dreamed of a continental confederacy, as 
did Tecumseh. In this vast dcsign he was materially aided by his brother, best 
known by thc name of the Prophet, who, while lacking in judgmcnt, was nonc 
the less a man of extraordinary force of character. He proclaimcd that he Iud 
recei\"ed power from the Great Spirit to confound the enemies of the Indians, 
stay the march oi disease and death, and that he ,,'a<; the i\Il"ssiah to lead his peo- 
ple to new and greatcr things. But as conditions to success the Indians must 
stop drinking fire-water, they mu<;t cease intermarrying with the whites or trad- 
ing with them, and they must hold all things as the property of all. They must 
rdurn to their original drl"Ss and manners, and forget that they had evcr seen or 
known the" pale faces." The fame and influence of the Prophet spread \\-ith 
almost miraculous rapidity, and young men and warriors came from afar in 
crowds to receive inspiration from him. Tecumseh with rarc ability turned this 
influence to advance his own plans. And of course this constant stream of yisi- 
tors to his brother, enabled the chief to spread his racial idea far and wide. ( hlC 
of the things that Tecumseh maintained was that the Indians held the lanù in 
common, that no one tribe owned this or that territory, but th.lt the Great Spirit 
had gi\"en it equally to all. This he said at the confcrCI1ce at \
incennes, but 
General Harrison ridiculed the idea and stated th.u if the Great Spirit had 
intended to make one nation of the Indians, he would not have put diffcrcnt 
languages into their heads, but would ha\'e taught thcm all to speak alike. Te- 
cumseh bitterly replied that no one tribe had the right to gi\'e away what was the 
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jCltlt property of an, and not until the United States agreed to cease purchasmg 
lapds from the Indians and restored the lands recently hought, would peace be 
possible. Pointing to the moon that had risen on the council, Governor Harri- 
son said that the moon would sooner fall to earth than the United States would 
give up anything fairly acquired. .. Then," said T ecumseh, "I suppose that you 
al'd I will ha,oe to fight it out." 
But these councils ended in nothing except a manly and impressi,"e state- 
ment by Tecumseh of his position, and a strong and terribly just indictment of 
the whites for their trcatment of the Indians. Tecumseh was constantly on the 
mO\"e. Now on the Lakes, now on the \Vabash, then on the Mississippi c" the 
plains to the westward, then on the Ohio or the hills that roll to the south from 
it. Everywhere the Indians received him graciously. But an accident destroyed 
his plans, and one defeat dashed his confederation to pieces. During his absence 
Go,"el110r Harrison, alarmed at the gathering of warriors at the Prophet's town of 
Tippecanoe, on the \Vabash River, in Indiana, marched against it. There was no 
necessity for a battle. It might easily have been avoided. Toward the close of 
day the Americans reached Tippecanoe. The Indians disclaimed any hostile 
ideas, and it was settled that the terms of peace were to be arranged the next day. 
That night, howe\Ter, the Indians treacherously attacked the Americans. The 
conflict was fierce and bloody. The Indian braves were animated by the prom- 
ises of the Prophet, who declared that they would be victorious and that he had 
rendered the bullets of the white men of no avail. During the battle he stood on 
a neighboring bill and chanted a war song, to further fill his warriors with courage 
and enthusiasm. But though the red men fought gallantly, they were doomed 
to defeat. They ""ere scattered up and dO\vn the \Yabash, their town was burnt, 
and the power of the \Vestern Indians was by this one blow shattered. So com- 
plete was the victory and so far-reaching in its effects, that General Harrison at 
once became the popular idol, and the glorification of the battle of Tippecanoe, a 
generation later carried him into the Presidential chair. I t was this battle that 
gave the \Vest to the whites. 
As for Tecumseh, he returned suddenly fror.1 the \Vest to find that despite 
his commands, the Prophet had permitted a battle. In his rage and disappoint- 
ment he took his brother, now fallen and disgraced, by the hair and shook him. 
But no longer was it possible to hold his tribes together. The victory of the 
lJ nited States at Tippecanoe took the ardor for battle and resistance quite 
out of them. There were hundreds of them, however, who in the war of 1812, 
which broke out immediately, followed Tecumseh into the British senoice, in 
which he was commissioned as a major-general. In that service he was doomed to 
continued disaster. The English commander, General Proctor, was incompetent 
and, in all the qualities of real manhood, the inferior of his savage ally. After the 
battle of Put-in-Bay, on Lake Erie, he started to retreat. Tecumseh protested. 
and was induced to go on only by the promise that winter supplies would be 
delivered a few miies up the Thames. It was on this stream that Proctor finally 
determined to makl' a stand, but at the out<;et of the action he, coward-like, 
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retreated with his red coats, leaving the I ndians to bear the brunt of the battle. 
Tecumseh had gone into the fight saying that he would be killed, and his predic- 
tion was verified. But how he died no one can say with certainty. K 0 less 
than four Americans claimed the hunur of ha\"ing killed him. Among the slain, 
in that time of fierce pursuit and confu<;ion, his body was not e\"en identified. 
But there :t was, on the banks of that quiet Canadian stream, some thirty-five 
miles from Dctroit, that the greatest Indian in statecraft, diplomacy, devotion to 
his peop
e, and in dignity of thought and intellcctual gifts, found his unmarked 
grave. No one yet has written a biography of him that does full justice to his 
grcat abilities and lofty character. But his name is the most familiar of a!
 
Indian names, and he is the only Indian after whom \\?estern fathers and mothcrs 
have ever named their sons. The late Gcneral of the United States Army, 
\Villiam Tecum<;eh Sherman, bore his name, as have hundreds of other boys 
born in Ohio, Kentucky, and the great Statcs that roll westward from them. 
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(1781-1813) 


C APT.-\IK J urr:s LAWREKCE was one of that 
band of chivalrous spirits who, concen- 
trating- aU thcir life in the \mrk, with insuf- 
ficient mcans, in the face of powerful ene- 
mics, laiscd our infant na\T in an instant, as 
it \yere, to an honorcd rank in thc world. 
The force and encrgy of thc frce national 
development ""ere felt in the spontancous 
movcmcnt that placed so man) ardent, cou- 
rageous spirits at the scn"icc of the COUl1t1 ,'. 
These men, Ban y, Barncy, Decatur, Bain- 
bridge, Perry, Somers, and the rest-the list 
is a long one-were voluntcers in the cause, 
fighting more for glory than for pay. Such 
::.pirits were not to he hired-theirs was no mercelMry scrvice. I t was limited by 
no prudcntial con<;iderations. They wcnt forth singly or united, the commis- 
sioned champions of thc nation, with their li\'c<; in thcir hanù". re,ldy to sacrifice 
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themselves in that cause. Punctilious on all points of honor, they sought but 
one reward-victory. There was but one thing for them to do-to conquer; and, 
failing that, to die. Of these fiery-souled heroes, who carried their country in 
their hearts, the men uf courtesy and courage, of equal humanity and bravery_ 
true sons of chivalry, Lawrence will ewr be ranked among thc noblest. 
He was burn October I, I Î81, at Burlington, on the banks of the Delaware, 
in New Jersey. His father, John Lawrence, was an eminent counsellor at law at 
that place. The death of his mother, shortly after his birth, threw the charge of 
the child upon his elder sisters, by whom hc was tenderly cared for. His dispusi- 
tion answered to this gentle culture. The boy was dutiful and affcctionate, ami- 
able in disposition and agreeable in manners. Such a soil is pcculiarly fa\'orable 
to the growth of the manly virtues where nature has assisted by her gencrous 
physical gifts. The bravest men have often been the gentlest. I t is the uniun 
of the two conditions which, as in Sir Philip Sidney, makes the perfect war- 
nor. 
\' oung Lawrence early showed a liking for the sea, and would ha\"e led a life 
on the waters from the age of twelve, had not his fathcr firmly turned his at- 
tention to books and education. It was his intention to prcpare him for his 
own profession, the law, and his desire that he should enjoy the usual preparatory 
finished education. This was, however, preventcd by his pecuniary misfortuncs, 
and the youth passed from his primarv school at once to the law office of his 
brother, John Lawrence, then residing at \ Y oodbury. I Ie spent two years in 
this situation, between thirteen and fifteen, or thereahout, vainly endeavoring to 
reconcile his humors to the onerous duties of the unwelcome position. The 
death of his father left him, in a measure, free to follow his uwn inclinations, and 
his brother, perceiving his strong bent for thc sca, placed him under the care of 
a Mr. Griscomb, at Burlington, to study 11.1\"igation, evidently with a view to 
enter the naval service of the country, for we find him, after a brief three months' 
instruction, in possession of a midshipn1.1n's warrant. This ""as dated September 
4, 179 8 , the year when Congress seriously dirccted its attcntion to the protection of 
our commerce, then su wantunly pilJaged by the two grcat belligerents of Europe, 
by the creation of a distinct na\'y dcpartment, and the enlargement of our na\"al 
force. The movement was specially directed to the French aggressions on the 
Atlantic and in the Mcditerranean, Indeed, in all but the name, war existed 
with France. I t was called a quasi war. 
Lawrence's first service was a cruise to the \Vest Indies, in the Ganges, a 
twenty-four gun ship, then commanded by Captain Tingey. He showed in this 
and other voyages such aptitude for his duties that he was made an acting licu- 
tenant by his commander previous to his receiving his commission from Go\"ern- 
ment. In 1802 he was appointed first lieutenant in the Enterprise, of tweh"e 
g-uns, one of the fleet of Commodore Morris, sent to the "Meditcrranean to prose- 
cute the war with Tripoli. He particularly distinguished himself in that service, 
by his adventures with Lieutenant David Porter, of the New York, in an attack 
in open day on certain coasters or feluccas laden with wheat, which took refuge 
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in Old Tripoli, where they were defended by a land force. The attack was made 
in boats, at close quarters, under a heavy fire of the enemy. 
Lawrence had a second opportunity of distinguishing himsclf in this war in 
an action likely to be better remembcred by the public, the glorious adventure 
of Decatur, in the destruction of the wrecked and captured Philadelphia, in the 
harbor of Tripoli, in February, 1804. Lawrence was the first lieuten,lIlt of that 
officer in this brilliant ad\"enture, and shared its full dangers and glories" 
Lawrence was also cngaged in the Entcrprise, in Preble's bombardment of 
Tripoli, the same year. He returned in the winter to the U nitcd States, with 
that commoduIe, in the John Adams. In the following spring of 1805, Law- 
rcnce successfully carried across the 
 \t1antic one of the tIed of gunhoats, 1'\0. 6, 
of which he was cummander, destined for service in thc 
Ieditcrranean. I twas 
a small vessel, mounting two guns, not at all adaptcd for occan na\'igatiun. The 
,'oyage was looked upon as a man"e!. \\"hen near the \\T estcrn Islands, 
Ir. 
Cooper, in his "
a\'al lIistory" tells, he "fcll in with the British frigate Lap- 
wing, 28, Captain Upton which ran for him, under the impression that thc gun- 
boat was some wrecked mariners on a raft, there being a great show of e<lIl\"as 
and apparently no hul1." 
After the war with Tripoli was ended, Lawrence rdurncd to the Cnited 
States, and in the interval, when the war with England, after the affair with the 
Leopard and Chesapeake, was daily hecoming more immincnt, we find him, in 
1808, appointed first lieutenant of the Constitution. About the same time he 
married l\I iss l\[ontaudevcrt, the daughter of a respectable merchant of X ew 
York. He was on duty in the \Tixcn, \\Tasp, and .L-\.rgus; and, at the commence- 
ment of the war of 1812, was promoted to the comm,lIld uf the H ornct. \ \"hile 
in this last vessel he sailed with Bainbridge, who had the flag-
hip Con-;titution, 
on a cruise along the cuast of South America, and, ha\ ing uceasion tu luok in at 
the port of San Sah'ador, found there the British sloop-of-war, Bonne Citoycnnc, 
ûf eightccn guns, ready to sail for England with a large amuunt of specie. Law- 
rence, whose ship mounted an equal number of guns, was cxccedingly .1Il\.iou-; to 
engage with this vessel. He sent a challenge tu its cumnundcr, ('aptain Green, 
through the American consul, inviting him to "come out," and pledging his 
honor that ncithcr the Constitution, nor any uther _ \merican \"essd, should inter- 
fere, which Commodore Dainbridge scconded hy promising to be out of thc \\'ay, 
or at lca<;t non-combatant. The English capt.lin, hU\\"cver, declined. 
It was an unhappy precedcnt which Lawrcnce thus e
tablisheù, injuri01':'s to 
the service and destincd to act fatally against himself in the end, when flom thc 
challengcr he hecame the challenged. 
The Constitution meanwhile sailed away, to close the year with hcr brilli,mt 
engagcment with the J ava, leaving the Hornet engaged in the hlockade of the 
Donne Citoyenne. Eighteen days since the depalture of the fl,lg-ship had passed 
while her consort was thus engaged, waiting till her expected priæ should issue 
from the harbor, when the Hornet was robbed of her chances of \'ictory by thc 
arrival of his majesty's se\Tenh"-four. the 
Iontague. Esc,ll'e now became tht> 
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policy of Lawrence, who luckily managed to get from the harbor in safety, and 
turned his course to the northward, along the coast. "Thile cruising in this di- 
rection, after capturing a small English brig, he fell in with, on FebruaJ y 24-, I S I 3, 
off the mouth of the Demerara. two brigs of war, with one of which, the Peacock, 
Captain Peake, he speedily became engaged. Thc American vessel on this oc- 
casion had somewhat the advautàge in armament. In the words of La\\Tcnce's 
dispatch, which gives a modcst and forcible account of the affair, after mention- 
ing his attempt to get at the first vessel he disco\'ered at anchor off the bar, he 
says: "At half-past three P.M., I disco\Tcred another sail on my weather quarter, 
edging down for us. At twenty minutes past four she hoisted English colors, at 
which time we discoyered her to bc a large man-of-war brig; beat to quarters and 
cleared ship for action; kept close by the wind, in ordcr if possible, to get the 
weather gage. At ten minutes past fi\Te, finding I could wcathcr the enemy, I 
hoistcd American colors and tacked. .At twcnty minutes past fi\'e, in passing 
each other, exchanged broadsides within half pistol shot. Obsen'ing the encm\" 
in the act of wearing, I bore up, received his starboard broadside, ran him close 
on board on the starboard qualter, and kept up such a hcay)" and well-directed 
fire, that in less than fiftcen minutes hc surrcndcrcd, bcing literally cut to pieces, 
and hoisted an ensign, union down, from his fore-rigging, as a signal of distress." 
The hull of the Peacock was so riddled that she sank, while c\'cry cxertion 
was made by her captors to sa\'e her by throwing O\'er her guns and stopping the 
shot-holes. Nine of hcr Crew went down with her, and three of the Hornet's 
men. Captain Peake was found dead un bUdrd. The lo"s of the I Iurnet was 
trifling compared with that of her ad\'ersary; but onc man killed and four 
wounded or injured, one of whom afterward died. This supcriority is attributcd 
by Cooper, who sums up the testimony, .. to the superior gunnel r and rapid hand- 
ling of the Hornet." 
Thi'> victory brought Lawrence a hanTest of honors, public and pri\'ate. Be- 
forc he sailed, he had felt called upun to protest to the Secretary of the Xa\'v 
against what he thought an injustice done him in the promotion of a younger 
officer to a captaincy, while he remained simply lieutenant-commander. I Ie now 
found that the promotion had been conferred upon him in his abscncc, and was 
offered the command of the Constitution. He would h:J\'c been pleascd to sail 
in this vessel, hut, much to his annoyance, immcdiately after recci\'ing the ap- 
pointment was ordered to the Chesapeake, then lying at Boston. 
Captain La\HenCe took the command of the Chcsapcake at Boston toward 
the cnd of May, 1813. The Shannon frigatc, Captain Broke, a supcrior \'esscl 
of the British na\TY, had been for some time off the port, and hcr commander, 
assurcd of his strength, was desirous of a conflict. II You will feel it as a com- 
pliment," he wrote, II if I sar that the result of our mceting mar be thc most 
grateful sen'icc I can render to my country; and I doubt not that you, equally 
confident of success, will feel cOl1\'inccd that it is only br triumphs in equal com- 
bats that your little nayy can now hope to console your country for the loss of 
that trade it c,m no longer protect." 
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It would be complimenting the valor of Lawrence at tht' expense of his 
judgment, if we were to pronounce him ardent for the fight, with the circum- 
stances under which it took place. In fact, as 
lr. Cooper states, .. he went into 
the engagement with strong reluctance, on account of the undisciplined state of 
his crew, to whom he was personally unknown. The challenging ,oe
sel, on the 
contrary, carried a picked crew, with every ad,oantage of discipline and equip- 
ment. The presumption, of course, is that he was fully prepared. The at ma- 
ment of the two vessels was about equal, mounting forty-ninc guns cacho 

-\t noon, then, on June [st, La'Hcnce weighed anchor and left his station in 
the hay to proceed to sea with a southwesterly breeze, The Shannon wa" in 
sight, and the two ships stood off the shore tin ahout half-past four in the after- 
noon, when the Chesapeake fired a gun, which was the signal for a series of ma- 
næunes, bringing thc vessels within range of each other ahout a qual ter before 
six. The Shannon ho,"e to, and the Chesapeake hore down toward her. It was 
Lawrence's intention to bring his ship fairly alongside of the enemy for a full 
discharge of his battery. He consequently first recei,"ed the enemy's fire from 
the cabin gunc;;, as, the wind having freshcned, his ship came up to measure her 
length with her antagonist, which lay with her head to the southeast. Thcn the 
Chesapeake poured in her full fire, inflicting considerable damage, which was re- 
peated in the successi,"e discharges for several minutes. In this commencement 
of the action it was considered that the Shannon recci'Ted most injury, particu- 
larly in her hull. Unhappily, the Chesapeake in turn lost the comm,md of hcr 
sails. The ship was consequently brought up into the wind, and fell aboard of 
the enemy, with her mizzen rigging foul of the Shannon's fore-chains. This ac- 
cident exposed the Chesapeake to a raking fire, which swept her deck, and, as 
she was already deprived of the scrvices of the officers who had fallen in the fir
t 
discharges, her guns in turn were deserted by the men. Captain Lawrcnce had 
al:eady recei'Ted a wound in the leg; his firs
 lieutenant, Ludlow, was wounded; 
the sailing-master was killed, and other important offìccrs were mortally wounded. 
As the ships became entangled, Lawrence ga'"c orders to summun the Loarders, 
who were ready Lelow; but unhappily, the negro whose duty it was to call thcm 
up by his bugle, was too much frightened to sound a note. 4 \ ,"erbal message 
was sent, and before it could be cxecutcd Lawrence was a second time struck, 
receiving a grapcshot in his body. The dcck was thu<; left with nu ufficer abo,Te 
the rank of a midshipman. The mcn of thc Shannon now poured in and g,lined 
possession of the '"esse1. As Lawrence was borne helow, mortally \\ uunded, his 
dying thoughts were of his command, uttering his ordcr not to strike the flag of 
his ship, or some equi'Talent e
pression, which is handed down in the popular 
phrasc, .. Don't give up the ship!" He lingered and died of his wound
 on 
board on June 6th. The Chesapeake was can ied into T I alifax, and therc the re- 
mains of her gallant captain were borne from the frigate with military honors, 
with every mark of respect which a generous enemy could pay to a fallcn hclO. 
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STEPIIEr\ DECATUR
 


BY EDWARD S. EI LIS, A.:\L 


(I ÎÎ9-1 820) 


S TEPHEè\ Dr::C.-\TUR was born on the eastern shore 
of Maryland, \Yorcester County, January 5. 
I ïï9. The family was of French extraction in the 
paternal line, and of Irish on thc maternal side. 
The grandfathcr was a nati\'c of La Rochelle, in 
France, and married a lady of Ncwport, R. I., 
where Stephen, the son of the commodore, was 
burn. \Yhcn a \Try ) oung man he rcmo\"ed to 
Philadelphia and marricd the daughtcr of an Irish 
gentleman named Pine. Decatur was bred to the 
sea and commanded a mcrchantman out of thc port 
of Philadelphia, until appointed to the sloop-of-\\"ar, 
Delaware. C pon thc completion of the frigate 
Philadelphia, thc command of it was gi\'en to him. 
The cider Decatur had one daughter and three 
sons. The daughtcr was twicc married, her first 
hushand having bccn killed in a duel. The sons were Stephen, James, and John 
P.. all of whom grew to manhood. The boys werc educated at the old Philadel- 
phia _ \cademy in Fourth Street. . \dmiral Charles Stewart attended the same 
",chool and W,1S an intimate friend of Decatur through life. Many of the inci- 
dcnts of this skctch were rn:ei\ ed hy thc writer from Stcwart, who fully appre- 
ciated the manlincss, courage, and nobility of the sailor, now accepted as the 
foremost type of the heroes .md founders of thc American navy. 
.. Decatur was a born fighter," said Stewart; "I ne\'er kncw a boy so fond 
uf a buut .1S he. 1 sat near him at schoul and ha\"e known \\'eeks to pass, with. 
out a singlc day in which he did not arrange a contcst with one of the boys. 
\ \T e generally ad juurncd to the Quaker burying-ground opposite, and had it uut 
among the tombs. Dccatur despised mcanness of c\'ery dcscríption, and rarely 
Wd.. beaten in a fight. \Yhen only fifteen, he haH killed a partial1y intuxicated 
man who insulted his mother and refuscd to apologize. He nc\"er knew when 
he \\'as whipped, but would hang on like a bull-dug. I was a few months older 
than he, but we wcre appointed midshipmen in the same year, I ï98. Our inti- 
mac\' was ne\'er broken by the slightest incident." 
C pon entering thc na\T, in 
Iarch of the year named, Decatur joincd the 
frigate Cnited States, under command of Commodore Barry, who had obtained 
the warrant fur him. I Ie served with BanT until promoted to a lieutenancy. 
The C nited Stall's nceckd repairs, and not wishing to sta} in pon, DCGltur 
. CopyrÎ!,ht ,Rrq. h,' !'.']nwr Hess. 
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applied for orders to join the brig X orfolk, then bound to the Spanish l\laIn. 
After one cruise he returned 
lgain to port and resumed his station on the United 
States, where he stayed until our naval troubles with France terminated. lie 
,,-as next ordered to the Esse
 and sailed with Commodore Dale's squadron to 
the 
Iediterranean. Returning home once more, he was appuinted to the New 
York, one of the second squadron under command of Commodore 
Ionis. 
\ \Then he again came Lack, he was ordered to command the Argus, to proceed 
with her to join Commodore Preble's squadron in the 
Iediterranean, and on 
his arrival there to resign the Argus to Lieutenant Hull and take charge of the 
schooner Enterprise, then commanded by that officer. 
The exchange being made, Decatur sailed to Syracuse ,,-here the squadron 
was to rendez\'ous. There he learned of the disaster to the Philadelphia. That 
frigate, as the reader will recall, ran aground while blockading Tripoli (with 
which country we were at war), and was captured by the Turks. Commodore 
Bainbridge and his crew of more than three hundred, among whom were Purter, 
J ones, and Biddle, wcre madc prisoners and immured in a gloomy dungeon. 
Decatur quickly fOlmed a plan for capturing or destroying the frigate. Preble, 
to whom the proposal was submitted, refused at first to gi\'e his consent, but his 
impetuous lieutenant won him oyer and was allowed to lead the expedition. 
Decatur selectcd the ketch I ntrepid, which he had captured a few weeks be- 
fore. and manned hcr with se\-enty volunteers, chiefly his own crew. He sailed 
from Syracuse, February 3, IS04-, accompanicd by the {Tnited States brig Siren, 
Lieutenant Stewart, \\-ho was to aid with his boats and to rcceive the crew of the 
ketch, should it be found expedient to use her as a fireship. 
The weather was so tempestuous that it required fiftcen da) s to rcach the 
harbor of Tripoli. It was arranged by Decatur and Ste,,'art that thc ketch 
should enter the harbor about ten o'clock that night, attended br the buats of the 
Siren. A change of wind threw the Siren si... or eight miles away from the 
Intrepid, and, fearing to wait for the boats, Decatur decided to ad\'enture alone 
in the harbor, which he did about eight u'clock. 
The Philadelphia lay within one-half gunshot of the Ba<;ha\\"s castle and of 
the principal battcry; t\\.o of the enemy's cruisers were only a couple of cahles' 
length away on the starboard quarter, and their gunboats were within one-half gun- 
shot on the starboard bow. All the guns of the frigate were mounted and loaded. 

-\ìthough it was only thrce mile<; from the entrance of the harbor to the frig- 
ate, the wind was so light that the Intrepid did not gct within hail until cleven 
o'cluck. At the distance of two hundrcd yards, the fI igate hailcd the ketch and 
ordered her 
o anchor undcr thrcat of being fired into. Decatur's 
I<1ltese pilut, 
hv his directil)n, 1 eplied they had lost their anchor in a gale of wind off the coast 
and were unable to do as commanded. \Yhen within fifty yarù" Decatur sent a 
sl,nall boat \\-ith a rope to make fast to the frigate's forechains. This was done 
and the 
 \meric<1ns began warping the ketch alungside. :'\ ot until that moment 
did the TI ipolit.m<; suspect the character of the I ntrcpid. They were thrown 
into confusion durincr which the two \TS<;e!.... camc tog-ether. Dn:,lt ur W,b the 
, 
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first to leap aboard, fol1owed immediately by Midshipman Charles Morris. A 
minute passed before their companions could join them, hut the Turks were too 
terrified to sweep the daring officers from the deck, as they might have done in 
the twinkling of an eye. 
As soon as Decatur could form a line equal to that of the enemy, the charge 
was made. Twenty of the Turks were killed, many jumped overboard, and the 
rest skurricd to the main deck whither they were pursued and driven into the hold. 
The Americans had hardly gained possession of the frigate, when a number of 
launches were seen hurrying about the harbor. Decatur decidcd that the best de- 
fence could be made by staying on the frigate, and he prepared to receive their 
attack. ßIeanwhile, the enemy had opencd fire from the batteries and the castle 
and from two corsairs lying near. .-\s the launches did not approach, the lieuten- 
ant ordered the ship to be set on fire in several places. The flames spread so fast 
that it was with the utmost difficulty the Americans were able to reach the ketch. 
.-\t that critical moment, a propitious breeze sprang up and carried the Intrepid 
out of the harbor. She had not lost a man, only four being wounded. 
For this exploit, Decatur was promoted to the rank of post captain, there 
being no intermediate grade. The honor was specially gratifying, since the pro- 
motion was made with the consent of e\Tery officer O\oer whose head he was 
raised. It should be stated that at that time the rank of captain was the highest 
in the navy. A commodore was simply the senior officer of a squadron and 
might be a master, commandant, a lieutenant, or midshipman. 
It was decided some weeks later to make an attack on Tripoli. The King of 
Naples loaned six gunboats and two 10m bards to Commodore Preble. These 
were formed in two divisions, Decatur commanding one and Lieutenant Somers 
the other. The squadron which sailed from Syracuse included the frigate Con- 
stitution, the brig Siren, the schooners K autilus and \
ixen, and the gunboats. 
Ad\'erse winds deferred the attack for several days. Finally, on the morning of 
August 3d, the weather being favorable, the signal was given from the commo- 
dore's vessel to prepare for action. This signal to opcn the bombardment 
was made at nine o'clock. The gunboats \\"ere cast off and advanced in a 
line ahead, led by Captain Decatur and cO\"ered by the frigate Constitution and 
the brigs and schooners. The enemy's gunboats werc moored along the harbor 
under the batteries and within muskct-shot. Their sails had been taken from 
them and they were ordcred to sink rather than ahandon their position. They 
were aided and covered also by a brig of sixteen and a schooner of tcn guns. 
Before entering into close action, Decatur w
nt alongside each of the boats 
and directed them to unship their bowsprits and follow him, as it was his inten- 
tion to board the enemy's boats. Lieutenant J ames Decatur commanded one 
of the boats belonging to Commodore Preble's division, but bcing farther to the 
windward than the rest of his division, he joined and to(lk orders from his brother. 
\Vhen Captain Decatur in the lcading boat came within range of the batteries, 
they and the gunboats opened fire. He returned it and pushed his way among 
the boats. At this juncture, Commodore Preble, fearing the results of Decatur's 
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rashness, ordered the signal to be made for retreat. This command brought to 
light the singular fact, that in making out the signals before going into battle, no 
one had thought of that which ordcred a retreat. It was impossible, therefore, 
to recall the daring Decatur. 
The enemy's gunboats containcd forty men each and ours the same. Decatur 
had twenty-seven Americans and thirtcen Neapolitans. On boarding the enemy, 
the latter held back, but our countrymcn charged eagerly forward. Ten minutes 
sufficed to clear the deck. Eight of the Turks plunged into the hold, some fell 
while fighting, and others leaped into the sea. Only three of the Americans were 
wounded. 
As Decatur was about to withdraw with his prize, his brother's boa
 came 
under the stern. The men called to him that they had engaged and captured 
one of the enemy, but hcr commander, after surrendering, had treacherously shot 
Licutenant J ames Decatur, pushed off while the crew were recovering the body, 
and was at that moment making all haste for the harbor. 
Decatur was infuriated on hearing this and resolved that the miscreant should 
not escape. \Vith his single boat he pressed with all possible speed within the 
enemy's line, and running aside the offending boat, bounded uwr the gunwale, 
followed by eleven Americans, all that were left to him. Then followcd the 
most desperate hand to hand fight conceivable, the issue being in doubt fur 
twenty minutes. 
There have been many accounts of Decatur's exploit on this Tripolitan gun. 
boat, with considerable variation as 'to particulars. That which follows is the 
story as it was told to me by Admiral Stewart, who recei\Td it from Dccatur 
himself, immediately after the fight. Decatur prescnted thc weapon, called an 
espontoon, to Stewart, and I naturally examined it with grcat interest. The 
handle was of i\Tory and the blade perhaps eight or ten inches long, being \"ery 
narrow and curved like a scimetar. It had no edge, was sharply pointed, and evi. 
dently made for thrusting. 
Nothing could stay the fury of Dccatur. He easily identified the commander 
by his immense size and gorgeous uniform. He eagerly sought out the Ameï- 
ican and they instantly came togethcr in the fight to the death. Decatur had a 
cutlass, and the Turk a pike. The latter inflicted a slight wound on Dccatur's 
breast, and in parrying the stroke his sword broke off at the hilt. Flinging the 
weapon asidc. the:> American sprang like a tiger at his antagonist. The two fell 
to the deck, Decatur under, and flat on hi<; back. Thc Turk had thc weapon I 
have describcd in the front of hi<; sash and attempted to ,,"ithdraw it to give the 
finishing thrust. Decatur flung hi<; legs over his back and with one arm held his 
cnemy so tight against his body that he could not force his hand betwecn. In 
this position, Decatur with his free arm drew a pistol from near his hip, reachcd 
over the back of the Turk and fired downward, dircctly toward himself. 
.. It was just like Dccatur," said Stewart; .. the chances were ten to one th.1t 
the bullet would pass through both their bodies, but luckily it met a hone and the 
huge barbarian rolled off dcad. Thc two wcre half-smothcred by othcrs fightinf; 
21 
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and tumbling over them, and it was with the utmost difficulty that Decatur freed 
himself from them and rose to his feet." 
'Vhile this ficrce struggle was going on, a Turk fought his way forward and 
aimed a fearful blow at Decatur, who was not aware of his danger. Reuben 
J ones, an Amel ican sailor, so desperately wounded that he could not USe his 
arms, flung himself betwcen them and recei\'cd the blow on his skull, which was 
fractured. I t is a pleasure to record, howe\'er, that the bra\'e fellow finally reo 
co\'ered and lived many years on a pension from his gO\'ernment. 
Decatur succecded in withdrawing with both prizes, and the next day was 
honored with the highest cummcndation in general orders from Commodore 
Preble. \Yhen the latter was superseded in command of thc squadron, he gave 
the command of the Constitution to Decatur, who had some time before received 
his commission. From that ship he was removed to the Congress, returning 
homc on her on the conclusion of peace with Tripoli. 
Decatur was nc'\:t employed as superintendent of gunboats, and March 6, 1806, 
\\'as married to 
Iiss Susan' Yhee1er of Norfolk, the only child of wcalthy and 
cultured parcnts. The union was a most happy onc, though no childrcn were 
born to the couple. 
In the month of June, 1807, the British frigate Lcopard, while cruising off the 
coast of Yirginia, poured several broadsides into the American frigate Chesa- 
peake, commanded by Captain James Barrun. England, as will be rcmembered, 
in<;isted on the" right of search," and the British Captain IIumphrcys claimed 
that the American had se\'eral English desel ters on board. The Chcsapcake had 
three men killed and eighteen wounded, and being unprepared for action, struck 
her colors. 
Captain Barron was courtmartia1cd and scntcnced to fi\'e years' suspension 
without pay from the service, for what was dccmed a cowardly act on his part. 
Commodore Decatur succeeded him in command of the ship, being transferred to 
the e nited States, when she was again put in commission. . 
Octobcr 25, 1812, in latitude 29 0 N., longitude 29 0 30' \V., Decatur fell in 
with the British ship 
lacedonian, of 49 carriage guns (the odd one shifting). 
This frigate was the largest of her class, two ycars old, four months out of dock, 
and reputed one of the best sailers in the English sel \'ice. Taking advantagc of 
the wind, the enemy fought at her own distance. Thc battle lasted one hour and 
fifty minutes. The United States poured such an incessant fire into the l\1ace- 
donian that the shouts of hcr crcw wcre plainly heard. She lust her mizzenmast, 
fore and main tupsails and main yard, and wa<; much damaged in the hull. Her 
official list was, 36 killed and 48 wounded, that of the Americans bcing 5 killcd 
and 7 wuunded. Decatur could ha\'e continued his cruise, hut was obliged to 
accompany his crippled prize into port, where she was equipped as an Amel ican 
frigate. The young officer, as mar be supposed, was hailed by the country as its 
foremost na\'al hero. Congre<;s and se\'eral of the States voted him valuablc tes- 
timonials for his gallantry. 
The following year, Decatur attempted to gain the open sea from X ew York, 
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through Long Island Sound, with the 
Iacedonian and Hornet. A British squad- 
ron of superior furce, howe\"er, compelled him to run intu the Thames River in 
Connecticut, and he layoff X ew London for months unable to get to sea. He 
was naturally impatient at being thus cooped up, and bitterly complained that 
traitors on shore, by means of " blue lights," warned the enemy whene\'er at night 
he prepared to break out of his imprisonment. He sent a challenge to Com- 
mander Sir Thoma:-; Hardy of (he blockading squadron, offering to fight two of 
the British frigates ,,"ith two of his own, but the offcr was declined and Dccatur's 
frigates were afterward dismantled. 
Returning to :\ ew York, he assumed command of a squadron bound for the 
East Indies, and put to sea in the President. January 14, 1815, through the 
blunder of his pilot, his ship heavily grounded while going out. The ne
t morn- 
ing, Decatur discovcled the Uritish squadron in pursuit, consisting of the 
1a- 
jestic razee, the Endymion, Tcnedos, and Pomona frigatcs and a brig. Of these 
the Endymion wa" the fleete<;t. After drawing her away from the re<;t, Decatur 
turncd and attacked her. She was crippled and hcr battery silenced, "'hen the 
Amcrican resumcd her flight. By this time, ho,,"e\'er, the other ships had come 
up and opencd fire. Escape was impossible and Decatur surrendercd to the 
British squadron. 
Rcturning to the Pnited States under parole, he ""as dcspatched to the 
Iedi- 
terranean, on the conclusion of peace, to punish thc _ \lgerine pirates that wcre 
preying upon our commerce. He did his wurk thuroughly and well, compelling 
the De}' to sign the most humiliating treaty ever madc with a Christian nation. 
He obtained similar redrcss at Tunis and Tripoli. 
Decatur was su bscquently crcated K a\T Cummi,,<;ioner and made his resi- 
dence in "Tashington at Kalorama, formerly occupied hy J uC'! Benton. 
Cummodore Barron's suspension began February 8, 1808. I Ie rcsOltcd to 
the merchant service, and was abroad when war was decl.tred. I lis suspension 
terminated about eight months afterw.ud, some time after ,,"hich he reported 
hinl.self to the na\"y dClw tment, by letter, for duty, the ,,"ar continuing t\\.o yc,ll S 
after his becomin cr ,l\-ailahle for commalld. II e did not return to the {' nitcd 
,... 
States until the close of 1818. He declared that he had used e\Try cflort to 
reach home before during hostilities, but was pre\"cnted. _ \ court, presided over 
by Captain Charles 
tC\nllt, afterward declared its judgment thaI such effOl t had 
not heen nude In" ß,lrron. 
The latter felt rcscntful toward Decatur, and called him tc.. account for certain 
expres<;ions he had heen told ,,"eTe u"ed b\' him reflecting upon his conduct as an 
ufficer. "'hen appealed to, Decatur, a<; "avy Commissioner, declared that he 
held no personal enmity tow,lrd B.lrron; he dcemcd it unju"Ì to other officers of 
the navy th,lt his request to he restored to command should he granted. 
Barron opened a sharp correspondence with Dec.ltur, which continued nearlv 
a year. 
Iutual friend.., or rather enemit'<;, fanncd the tlOuhh hetween them, 
which cnded in a ch,lllenge from Barron which was prompth acccpted hy De- 
catur. The duel took place at Bladen<;lmrg, on the morning of \LlIch 
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Cummodore Bainbridge was Decatur's second, and Captain Jesse D. Elliott 
scrved Barron in a similar capacity. Decatur chivalrously surrendered his right 
to name the distance, which Barron made the shortest possible, cight paces, on 
account of his defective eyesight. Decatur was without a superior as a pistol 
shot, and, declaring that he did not wish the life of his antagonist, said he would 
only wound him in the hip. 
At the word" two," both fired so exactly together, that only one report was 
he,lrd. Barron was struck in the right hip, as Decatur intended, and sank to the 
ground. Decatur stood erect a moment and was scen to turn pale, compress his 
lips, and press his hand against his side. Then he fell, the ball ha\'ing passed 
through his abdomcn. 
.. I am mortally wounded," he said, .. and wish that it had becn in the defcnce 
of my country." His attendants helpcd him to his feet, and started slowly toward 
the waiting carriage. His pain was su great that after a few paces he sank ex- 
hausted, near ,\"here Barron was stretched on the ground. \\
hile the two thus 
lay ncar each other, waiting to be carried off, they shook hands, and cach fIeely 
forgave the other. 
Decatur was lifted into the carriagc, which reached \ Y ashington at half-past 
ten. He would not allow himself to be carricd into his home until his wile and 
two nieces were sent to the uppcr floor whcre they could not sec the dreadful 
sight. \\?ishing to save the distracted ones from the grief of ,,"itncssing his suf- 
fering, he refused them permission to enter thc room where he lay. 
The news caused consternation and sorrow in \Vashington, where no man was 
more honored and loved than he. He thanked his friends for their sympathy, 
told thcm he had not long to live, and signed his wilt .. I am a dying man," 
said he, .. and only regret that my wound was not received on the quarter-deck 
in the scrvice of my country." 
\Vhcn the surgeons proposed to probe for the bullet, he said it was not worth 
while as it had done all the harm it could. He remarked that he did not believe 
it possiblc for a person to suffer so much pain and yet live. But not once did he 
utter a groan. His agony was beyond description and did not cease until half- 
past ten, when he died. 
It seemcd as if the whole male population of \Vashington and the adjacent 
county were present at the funeral, besides most of thc officers of the govern- 
ment, members of Congress, and resident foreign ministers. The .LYelliollal IIl- 
tclligellccr, in an extra, said: ".A hero has fallen. Commodore Stephen Decatur, 
one of the first officers of our navy, the pride of his country, the gallant and 
noble-hcarted gentleman, is no more. He .expired a few minutes ago, of the 
mortal wound received in the duel this morning. Mourn, Columbia! for one of 
thy brightest stars is set! .--\ son without fear and without rcproach, in the ful. 
ness of his fame, in the prime of his usefulness, has descended into thc to:llb.
' 
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G UYER HAZARD PERRY was born in Rhode 
Island, August 23, I íSj. The late Com- 
modore l\Iackenzie, of the nayy, who posscsscd 
what we may tel m a tine biographical faculty, has 
traced in his interesting narratiyc of the Life of 
Pcrry, with fond minuteness, the early incidents 
of the boy's career. The chief characteristics, he 
tells us, "were an uncommon share of beauty, a 
sweetness and gentleness of dis l wsition which 
\) 
'- 
 -
 corroborated the C
 })rCssÌo11 of his countenance, 
and a perfect disrcgard of danger, amounting to 
apparent unconsciousness." This biographer giyes 
some curious anccdotes of his school d.1YS. 
Suffice it to say, that the family ITmO\Oing to 

 ewport about this timc, Pcrry found good op- 
portunities of education at that place, and availed himself of thcm in a manly 
SpIrIt. He was especially instructed in mathematics, and their application to 
na\Oigation and nautical astronomy. As proof of the bo) 's ingenuousness, and 
the interest he excited in intelligent observers, it is related that Count Rocham- 
beau, the son of the General of the Revolution, then residing at :'\ ewport, \\"as 
particularly attracted to him, and that Bishop Seabury, on his \'isitation, marhcd 
him .lS a boy of religious feeling. These are traits which shape the man; we shall 
find them rcappearing in the maturity of Perry's lifc, in his WOl th, humanity, and 
refinement. 
The boy was but thirteen when his father, in I i9S, \\'a<; callcd into the nayal 
service of his country in the spirited effort made by Plesident ..Adams to rcsist the 
aggressions of France upon the ocean. He took the command of a small frigate, 
huilt undcr hie:; direction in Rhode Island, named the General Greene, and call it'd 
with him to sea his son Oliver as a midshipman, at the exprcss solicitation of the 
youth, Th(' General Greene was actively employed in the watcrs of the Gulf of 
l\Iexico, giving all its officers abund.mt opportunity for practice in the infant ser- 
vice. The French ,yar flurry after a whilc blew oyer, as the DirectOlY, the main- 
spring of these aggressions, lost power; peace wac:; patched up, and Jefferson 
shortly after inaugurated an unwholesome pacific policy by a sweeping reduction 
of the navy, as if it were not small enough already. In this mutilating op- 
cration the elder Perry was dropped, the youngcr one fortunately retained. 
The navy, however, was soon re\'i,'ed by the dcmands of the nation t{} resi
t 
the iniquitous and insulting depredations upon life and plUpcrt)' infticted b,' 
he 
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Barbary powcrs. The Cnitcd States h
d borne far too patiently with these l11Ju. 
ries, though shc had the honor of being in advance of the old po\\"ets of Europe 
in resisting them. The Mediterranean became the scene of many a chivalrous 
exploit of our early officers, a score of whom, hcaded by Preble, Bainbridgc, De- 
catur, Somers, and others of that stamp of fielY and indomitalJle valor, gained im- 
mortallaurcls by their deeds of daring in conflict with the infidel. 
The young Perry served as midshipman in the frigate 
\.dams, \\"hich sailed 
from 
ewport, in 1802, to join Commodore .JIorris' command at Gibraltar. His 
ship was for some time employed in blockading a Tripolitan at that port; a tedious 
but instructi\'e service 111 manæuvring, at the close of which Pèrr\, in consequence 
of his accomplishments, was promoted by his captain to the duties of a lieutenant. 
The frigate was thcn cmployed as a convoy, making the tour of the northcrn 
ports. This gave Perry an opPOltunity to study scenes of the old world, which 
can never lose their influence in the formation of the man of education and refine- 
ment. 
I n 1809, Perry got to sea in command of an armcd schooncr, the Revenge, 
which was employed on the coast service. \Vhile on thc southcrn coast, he had 
an opportunity to gain distinction, which he did not fail to a\'ail himself of, in cut- 
ting out a stolen American vessel from under the guns of a British ship in Span- 
ish waters, off Florida. Conveying his prize off the coast, he was threatened bv 
his .Majesty's ship Gore, of double his force, when, ha\'ing, as .\Iackenzie says, 
U no idea of being 'Leopardized,''' he put his little schouner in readiness for 
boarding at a moment's notice-a spiritcd resolution of great bravery, which he 
would no doubt have carried out, had the British vessel insisted upun u\'erhauling 
the Re\'enge. \Vhile engaged in cruising off Connecticut and Rhode Island, in 
the bcginning of 18I I, he unfortunately lost his vessel, through an error of thc 
pilot, on the \Vatch Hill Reef, oppositc Fisher's Island, as he was sailing from 

ewport to 
ew Lundun. Every seamanlike effurt \\"as made tu save the ves- 
sel, and whcn aU was unavailing, Perry showed equal skill and resolution in land- 
ing the crew in a heavy January swell, with a \'iolent wind. Ii e was himself the 
last to leave the vesseL lIe was not merely acquittcd of neglect, but his con- 
duct was extolled by a cuurt of inquiry. 
lIe was, of course, thrown temporarily out of command by the loss of his 
vessel; an intelyal of repose which he hastened to turn to account b," forming a 
matrimonial alliance with 
liss EliLabcth Champlin .\Jason, of an influential fam- 
ilyat Newport, to whom he had become engaged several years before, on his 
arrival from the 
Iediterrancan. The wedding took place in .\Iay, 181 I, afford- 
ing him ample opportunity for the honeymoon, previous to the actual outbrcak 
of the war impending with England. 
This e\'ent found him at Newport, with the rank of master commandant, in 
charge of the flotilla of gunboats keeping watch in thc harbor. It was a service 
not altogether adapted to satisfy the ambitious spirit of a young- officer, but it was 
important in itself, and beeame, in Perry"s hands, a step to future eminence. His 
course, at this time, il1ustrates a valuable truth, that no honorable employment is 
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profitless to a man of genius. He will in some way turn it to account. Con- 
structing gunboats, and recruiting men in port, were sen"ices not calculated to 
make any great blaze in a despatch, but they conducted Perry to his glorious bul- 
letins of victory, and the resounding praises of the nation. 
He saw the new field of military operations opening on the lakes, and his ex.. 
perienced eye must have seen as well the certain difficulties, as the pussible honurs 
of the situation. It was not the post which an officer with the claims of Pcny 
would have sought, while brilliant victories were being \\ un, in the eye of the 
world, on the vast theatre of the ocean. Others, howe\"er, were before him on 
that element. 
Despairing of a command at sea, he offered himself to Commodore Chauncey, 
who had recently been placed at the head of the lake senoice. lIis character \\ as 
understood by this officer, and the proffer accepted. The neccssary communica- 
tions were made to the Government, and in the middle of February, in 18 I 3, he 
was ordered to join Chauncey at Sackett's Harbor, with the picked men of his 
Newport flotilla. He lost no time in reporting himself at the appointed spot. 
His destination was Lake Erie, where he was to supenoise the construction of two 
vessels to be employed in the next campaign, and he was anxiuus to get to the 
work; but Chauncey, who felt the need of his aid, detained him for a while on 
Lake Ontario. He, however, toward the end of March, reached Erie, where the 
vessels were building. 
His experience in constructing gunboats at K ewport was now of avail to 
him. lie put the defence of the works, which had becn greatly neglected, in a 
state of efficiency, and set him<;elf to the collection of supplies, workmen, and an 
armament: no easy matter at that day and in that pl.lce in the wilderness; for 
such, as compared with our own time, it thcn was. The labors of Perry in this 
work of preparation were, in fact, of the most arduuus character. They should 
not be forgotten as a heavy item to his credit in the sum tot,ll of his victury. 
Three gunboats and two brigs wcre launched and equipped in 
Iar. 
It was at this time that he received advices that Chauncey W,l'; abuut to make 
an attack on the British post of FOlt George, at the muuth of thc :'\i,lgara Rin'ro 
He had been promist'd a share in this adventure, and hastened tc the scene. 
The incidents of this journey show the spirit of the man. In his own words, in 
a letter describing this passage of his life: "On the e\'Cning of 
Lty 23 d , I re- 
ceived information, about sunset, that Commodore Clnuncey would in a day or 
two arrive at Xiagara, when an attack would be made on L-urt George. He had 
previously promised me the command of the seamen and nurincs that might 
land from the fleet. "
ithout hesitation I determined to join him. I left Erie 
about dark in a smaU four-oared open boat. The night was squally and vcry 
dark. After encountering headwinds and many difficulties, I arrived at Buffalo 
on the evening of the 2-t-th, refreshed, and remained therc until da} light; I thcn 
passed the whole of the British lines in my boat, within mu...;kct-shot. Passing 
Strawberry Island, several people on our side of the ri\'cr hailed and beckoned 
me on shore. On landing they puintcd out about forty men un the end of 
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Gr,md Island, who, doubtless, were placed there to intercept boats. In a few 
moments I should ha\'e been in their hands. I then proceeded with more cau- 
tion. As we arrl\'ed at Schlosser, it rained \"iolently. No hurse could be pro- 
cured. I determined to push forward on foot; walked about two miles and a 
half, when the rain fell in such torrents I was obliged to take shdter in a house 
at hand. The sailors whom I had left with the boat, hearing of public horses on 
the commons, detcrmined to catch one for me. They found an old passing one 
which could not run away, and brought him in. rigged a rope from the boat into 
a bridle, and borrowed a saddle without either stirrup, girth, or crupper. Thus 
accoutred they pursued me, and found me at the house where I had stopp
d, 
The rain ce,lsing, I mounted; my legs hung down the sides of the horse, and I 
was obliged to ste,ldy the saddle by holding by the mane. In this style I en- 
tered the camp, it raining again most violently. Colonel Porter being the first 
to discO\'er me, insisted upon my taking his horse, as I had some distance to ride 
to the other end of thc camp, off which the J\Iadison lay." 
Having thus reached headquarters, arrangements were rapidly made, and the 
landing of the troops assigned to Perry. In the ignorance or inexperience of 
some of the officcrs, there was considerable confusion in directing the boats in 
the ri\'er, which was remedicd by Perry's vigilance and decision. He was e\"ery- 
where, in the midst of danger, guiding and dirccting ; the unexpected attack of 
the British wa<; met by his energy, the landing effected, and the object of the 
expedition accomplished. This victory opened the port of ßlack Rock, \\"here 
sl'\'eral American vessels were collected, which Perry undertook to get into Lake 
Erie against the strong current of the river, a feat \\'hich \vas accomplished with 
extraordinary fatigue; so that he returned to his station at Erie, with a respect- 
able addition of five vessels to his own newly launched little fleet in that harbur. 
The American force was composed of the brigs Lawrence and Xiagara, of 
twenty guns each, and seven smaller \'essels. numbering in all fifty-four guns. 
Captain Barclay, commander of the British forces on the lake, had the Detro:t, 
of nineteen guns, the Queen Charlotte, Lady Provost, and three other vessels, 
numbeIing altogether sixty-three guns. The range of the enemy's guns ga\"e 
them the ad\'antage at a distance, when the correspunding American fire W.1S 
ineffectual. The Americans, too, were under a disad\'antage in the enfeebled 
state of the crew", bv the general illness which pre\'ailcd amung them. The BI it- 
ish force had undoubtedly thc superiority in trained men, as compared with 
Perry's extemporized miscellaneous command, and untried junior officers. The 
latter plo\'ed, hO\vc\'er, to be of the right material. 
On the morning of the engagement the 
-\merican fleet wa<; among the isl- 
and<; off 
Ialden at Put in Bay, when the British fleet bore up. There was some 
difficulty at first in clearing the islands, and the nature of the \\"ind seemed likely 
to throw Perry upon the defensive, when a southeast breeze springing up, en- 
abled him to bear down upon the enemy. This was at ten o'clock of a fine 
autumnal morning. Perry arranged his \"essels in line, taking the lead in his 
flagship, the Lawrence, on which he now raised thc signal for action, a blue flag, 
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inscribed in large \yhite letters, with the words of the dying Lawrence, .. Don't 
give up the ship!" He accompanied this movement with an appeal to his men. 
.. 
I Y brave lads, this flag contains the last words of Captain Lawrence. Shall I 
hoist it?" "Ay, ay, sir!" was the willing response. In this way he cheered the 
men in the awful pause, " a dead silence of an hour and a half," preceding the 
action, for in the light breeze the vessels were long in overcoming the intermedi- 
ate distance of several miles. 
Perry, who knew the perils of the day, prepared his papers as if for death. 
He leaded the public documents in readiness to be cast overboard, and-a touch- 
ing trait of these moments-gave a hurried perusal to his wife's letters, and tore 
them to pieces lest they should be read by the enemy. 
The awful silence is suddenly broken by a bugle sounded on board the 
Detroit, and the cheers of the British seamen. A shot from that \'essel fell short 
of its mark. The Lawrence bears on to meet the fire, accompanied by the other 
vessels of the command in appointed order, each destined for its appropriate 
antagonist. At noon the British fire from the superior long guns, was telling 
fearfully on the American force, when Perry made all sail for close quarters, 
bringing the Lawrence within reach of the Detroit. He maintained a steady, 
well-directed fire from his carronades, assisted by the Scorpion and Ariel. The 
destruction on thc deck of the Lawrence was fearful. Out of 100 weB me.n, 
says Mackenzie, who had gone into action, 22 were killed and 61 wounded. 'Ye 
shall not insult the humanity of the reader by the details of this fearful carnage. 
It has probably never been exceeded in the terrors of the" dying deck," in naval 
warfare. 
In the midst of this storm of conflict, Perry, finding his ship getting dis- 
abled, and seeing the Niagara uninjured at a safe distance, resoh'ed to change his 
flag to that vessel. He had half a mile to traverse, exposed to the fire of the 
enemy, in an open boat. Nothing deterred, with the exclamation, .. If a \Tictory 
IS to be gained I'll gain it," he made the passage, part of the time standing as a 
target for the hostile guns. Fifteen minutes were passed exposed to this plung- 
ing fire, which splintered the oars and covered the boat with spray. The Law- 
rence, stripped of her officers and men, was compelled to surrender. 
Perry instantly bore up to the Detroit, the guns of which were plied reso- 
lutely, when she became entangled with her consort, the Queen Charlotte, and 
the Niagara poured a deadly fire into both vessels. This cannonade decided the 
battle in seven minutes, when the enemy surrendered. The American loss in this 
engagement was 2ï killed and 96 wounded; that uf the British 41 killed and 
94 wounded. Gallant actions were pcrformed and noble mcn fell on both 
sides. It was every way a splendid victory, placing the genius of Perry and 
his magnanimous, spirited conduct throughout, in the highcst rank of naval 
exertion. 
The mcmorable letters, brief, at once eloquent and modest, which he wrote 
that afternoon announcing his victory, are tuu characteristic tu be omitted in any 
personal account of the man. 
--\ddressing General Harrison, he writcs: .. Dc,lr 
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General-\Ve have met the enemy and they are ours. Two ships, two brigs, 
one schooner, and one sloop. Yours, with very great respect and esteem. O. II. 
Perry." The other was to the Secretary of the N a\T: "Sir, it has pleased the 
Almighty to give to the arms of the United States a signal victory over their 
enemies on this lake. The British squadron, consisting of two ships, two brigs, 
one schooner, and one sloop, have this moment surrendered to the force under 
my command, after a sharp conflict. I have the honor to be, sir, ,'ery respect- 
fully, your obedient servant. O. H. Perry." In consonance with this simple 
eloquence, the mark of a master-mind, was his chivalrous care of his wounded 
and conduct toward his prisoners. 
The victory having been gained, and the lake thus cleared of the foe, Perry 
,vas enabled to act in concert with General Harrison in dri,'ing the British from 
Michigan, and when his fleet was of no avail to follow them in their rapid flight, 
he joincd that officer's land expedition, and was present, acting as his aid, at the 
battle of the Thames. "The appearance of the brave commodore," writes lIar- 
rison in his official report, "cheered and animated every heart." Perry also 
gained the gratitude of the l\Ioravians, in whose district the contest took place, 
by his care in relieving the inevitaLle evils of war. He met everywhere on his 
homeward route with complimentary toasts and resolutions, gathering volume as 
he reached his native State, where he was received at Newport with military and 
civic honors. The city of K ew York paid him a grateful attention in a rquest 
communicated by De 'Yitt Clinton, then mayor, to sit for his pOl trait for the 
civic gallery. The portrait was painted by J anTis, representing him in the act of 
boarding the Niagara, and is preserved in the City Hall. He ,,'as created an 
honorary member of the Cincinnati; Congress voted him a medal and money; 
he was dined and feasted, and" blazed the comet of the season." 
Perry's next service was in August, 1814, in command of the Java, 44, a frig- 
ate recently built at Baltimore. I Ie was, however, not able to get to sea, in con- 
sequence of the blockade by the enemy. On the conclusion of peace he sailed in 
this vessel to join Commodore Shaw's squadron in the Mediterranean. In 181 9 
he sailed as commudore in command of the John Adams, for the 'Vest Indies, 
bound for the State of \T enezuela, to carryon an armed negotiation for the pro- 
tection of American cummerce from aggressions in that quarter. ....-\rriving at 
the mouth of the Orinoco, he shifted his flag to the X onsuch, and ascended the 
river to the ca p ital Ano-ostura where he remained twent y days transacting his 
, b ' .. L';) 
bu<;iness, in the height of the yellow-fever season. His vessel had hardly left the 
river, on her way to Trinidad, when he was attacked. For nearly a week he suf- 
fered the progress of the terrible disease on board the small schooner, under a 
tropical sun, when he reached the station whither he had sent his flagship, the 
Adams. But he reached port only to die at sea, within a mile of the anchorage, 
on August 23, 1819, when he had just completed his thirty-fourth year. Such 
and so early was the fate of the gallant Perry. lIis remains were interred from 
the John Adams at Port Spain, with e\'ery attention by the English gov- 
ernor. Subsequently they were brought home in a national vessel by order of 
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Congress, and reinterred at the public expense in the cemetery at Newport. Tht' 
country also provided for the support of his family. If ever America produced 
a man whom the nation delighted to honor it was Perry. 


SA::\1 HOUSTON * 


T HE builders of the American Common.. 
wealth were all great and individual 
men, but the most grandly picturesque, the 
most heroic, figure among them, is that of 
General Sam Houston. l\' either modern 
history, nor the scrolls of ancient Greece or 
Romc, can furnish a tale of glory more 
thrilling and stirring than the epic Sam 
Houston wrote with sword and pen, as a 
Conqueror of Tyranny and a Liberator of 
Men. 
His life is a romance, and even his ante- 
cedents have the grandeur and glamour of 
military glory, for his ancestors, as " Sons of 
Old Gaul," had drawn their long swords in 
every battle for Scottish libel ty, and Ius OWll 
father died while on military duty in the 
Alleghanies. He had also a mother worthy of the son she bore; a grand, brave 
woman, who put the musket into his boyish hands with the words, .. My doors 
are ever open to the brave, Sam, but are eternally closed to cowards." 
This was in the year 18 I 3, when there was promise of a war with England, 
and Sam wa<; not thcn twenty years old-a tall, slender, wonderfully handsome 
youth, with the air and manner of a prince. But nothing of this bearing was 
due to schools or schoolmasters, he was not of any man's moulding, although he 
had been educated for his future in a noble manner. For to escapc thc drudg- 
ery of measuring tape and molasses, he fled to the Indians whcn but a lad, and 
was adopted hy thcir chief, and with the young braves he le.lrned to run and leap, 
and hunt and ride, and find his way through pathless woods with all their skilL 
This was his practical education; he had only one book for mcntal cnlargement, 
but this was Pope's translation of .. The Iliad." He read and re-read this yolume 
till he could recite it from beginning to end; till the words were li\'ing, and thc 
spectral heroes were his friends and companiuns. So that when hc joinf'd Gen. 
· Copynght. 18c)J. tw S..lmar Hess. 
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eral Jackson's battalion, he had the heart of a Greek demi-god and the physical 
skill and prowess of a Cherokee I ndian chief. 
He made a glorious record in this war, and, being severely wounded, both by 
arrows and gunshot, he returned to his home to be nursed by his mother. \Yhen 
he was able to rise again peace was assured and he resolved to become a lawyer. 
He was told that eighteen months' hard study would be necessary, but in six 
months he passed a searching examination, and was admitted to the bar of Ten- 
nessee with telat. Then honor after honor came as naturally to him as a tree 
bears fruit or flower-first Adjutant-General of the State with the rank of Colo- 
nel; then District Attorney-l\Iajor-General-l\Iember of Congress--Governor 
of the State of Tennessee. All these places and honors were awarded him by 
large majorities during a period of nine years. Indeed, between A.D. 1818 and 
182 7, the records of Tennessee read like some political romance, of which the 
handsome and beloved Sam Houston was the hero. 
This was his second school. He was learning during these years those great 
prineiples of government which enabled him afterward to legislate so wisely for 
the land he conquered. And as soon as he was ready for his destiny, an event 
happe'ned which drove him back again to the wilderness. Concerning this event 
no human being has the right to speak authoritatively; it was an affair strictly 
between himself and his bride of hardly three months. But whatever occurred, 
shattered his life to pieces. He separated from his wife, resigned his office as 
governor, and in the presence of a vast and sorrowing multitude, bid adieu to all 
his friends and honors, and set his face resolutely to his Indian father, who was 
then king of the Cherokees in Arkansas. 
He began, in fact, his journey to Texas, the theatre of the great work for 
which his previous life had been a preparation. The thought of Texas was not 
a new one to him. No man had watched the hitherto futile efforts of that glo- 
rious land for freedom with greater interest; and there is little doubt that An- 
drew Jackson was a sharer in all Houston's Texan enthusiasms, and that he also 
quietly encouraged and aided the efforts for its Americanization. Indeed, at 
that day Texas was a name full of romance and mystery. Throughout the South 
and \Vest, up the great highway of the l\Iississippi, on the busy streets of New 
York, and among the silent hills of New England, men spoke of the charmed 
city of San Antonio as Europeans in the eighteenth century spoke of Delhi and 
Agra and the Great Mogul. French traders went there with fancy goods from 
New Orleans, and Spanish Dons from the wealthy cities of Central Mexico came 
there to buy. From tbe villages of Connecticut, from the woods of Tennessee, 
and the lagoons of the Mississippi, adventurous Americans entered the Spanish- 
Texan Territory at Nacogdoches, going through the land buying horses, and 
lending their stout hearts and ready rifles to every effort for freedom which the 
Texans made. For though the Americans were few in number and much scat- 
tered, they were like the salt in a pottage, and men caught fire and the idea of 
u freedom" from them. 
Texas was at this time a territory of the Empire of Mexico, and Mexico was 
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making constant, though as yet ineffectual, efforts to become independent. 
Twenty years before Houston entered Texas, a number of _\mericans joined the 
priest Hidalgo in his struggle to make :Mexico free. They were all shot, but this 
did not hinder l\Iagee and Bernardo, with 1,200 Americans, raising the standard 
of liberty two years later. This party took San Antonio, and the fame of their 
deeds brought young Americans by hundreds to their aid; though thcy received 
no money, the love of freedom and the love of adventure being their moti\'e and 
their reward. 
But these brave paladins were soon followed by men who bought land and 
made homes, and in 182 I Austin, with the sanction of the Spanish Yiceroy, in- 
troduced three hundred families, who received e\'ery reasonable guarantee from 
the Spanish Government. They were scarcely settled ere there was another 
Mexican revolt against Spain. This time the Mexicans under Santa Anna 
achieved the independence of their country, and a 
Iexican Republic was formed, 
with a constitution so liberal that it was gladly accepted by the American colo- 
nists. But its promises were fallacious. For ten years Santa Anna was en- 
gaged in fighting for his own supremacy, and when he had subdued all opposition 
he had forgotten the traditions of freedom for which he first drew his sword, and 
assumed the authority of a dictator. 
In the meantime the American element had been steadily increasing, and 
Santa Anna was, not unnaturally, afraid of its growing strength and influence. 
In order to weaken it, he substituted for the constitution under whose guarantee 
they had settled, military and priestly laws of the most oppressi\'e kind; and the 
complaints and reprisals at length reached such a pitch, that all Americans were 
ordered to deli\'er up their arms to the 
lexican authorities. It was simply an 
order to disarm them in the midst of thcir enemies. 1'\ ow the rifle is to the fron- 
tier American a third limb, and in Texas it was also necessary for the supply of 
food for the family, and vital for their protection from the Indians. The answer 
to this demand was a notice to Santa Anna posted on the \'cry walls of the Alamo 
Fortress : 
" If }'Olt wallt our arms-take them I Tell thousand Amcricans." This was a 
virtual declaration of war, but the American Texans were by no means unpre- 
pared for the idea, nor yet for its translation into practice. 
Austin-who had been sent with a remonstrance to Santa ...\nna-was in the 
dungeons of the Inquisition in Mexico; but Houston, Lamar, Burleson, Burnet, 
Bowie, Crockett, Sherman, and many another name able to fire an army, were on 
the ground. Besides which, the sympathy of the whole land was \\'ith the little 
band of heroes. For the idea of Texas had been carried in the... \merican heart 
for t\\'O generations. As far back as 1819, President Adams had wanted Texas, 
and Hcnry Clay would have voted three million" for it. 'Tan Buren told Poin- 
sett to offer five millions. Jackson added an additional half-million for the Rio 
Grande territory; but Jackson had more faith in Houston and the .\mcrican 
settlers in Texas than in money. His bra\'e old heart wa" on fire for the \\ rongs 
and cruelties inflicted by Santa... \nna on his countrymen; and he \\ as inclined to 
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make Mexico give Texas as an atonement for the insults offered them. There is 
little doubt that the defiance posted on the walls of the Alamo thrilled him with 
a similar defiance, and that he instinctively put his hand on the spot "hcre he 
had been used to wear his sword. 
The first step of the American-Texans was to set a civil gO\Ternment in mo- 
tion. Declarations and manifestoes had to be made, and loans raised in order to 
maintain an army in the field. There were many fine fighters, but Houston was 
the only statesman; and to him the arduous duty naturally fell. In the mean. 
time Lamar and Burleson with 200 picked men attacked the 4 \lamo Fortress. It 
was defended by General Cos with 1,000 men and forty-eight cannon; but on the 
afternoon of the third day's fighting surrendereù to the Americans. This was but 
the first act in the drama, for as soon as the news reached :\Iexico, Santa Anna 
with a large" army of subjug.ltion .. was on the road to Texas. 
The Alamo was taken by the Americans during the first day of December, 
183S ; on l\1arch 2, 1836, Texas was declared by the Convention assembled at 
the settlement of \Vashington, to be an independent republic, and SS out of S6 
votes elected Houston commander in chief. Houston immediately set out for 
the Alamo, but when he reached Gonzales he heard that eyery man in it had 
died fighting, and that Santa Anna had made a huge hecatomb of their bodies 
and burned them to ashes. Houston immediately sent an express to Fannin, 
who was defending Goliad, to blow up the fortress of Goliad, and unite with him 
on the Guadalupe. Fannin did not obey orders. He wrote to Houston that 
.. he had named the place Fort Defiance, and was resolved to defend it." This 
decision distressed Houston, for Fannin's men were of the finest material-young 
men from Georgia and Alabama, fired with the idea of freedom and the spread 
of Americanism, or perhaps with the fanaticism of religious liberty of conscience. 
After reading Fannin's letter, Houston turned to 11ajor Hockley, and said, as he 
?ointed to the little band of men around him, "Those men are the last hope of 
Texas; with them we must achieve our independence, or perish in the attempt." 
He immeùiately sent wagons into all the surrounding country to gather the 
women and the children, for he anticipated the atrocities which would mark 
every mile of Santa 4\nna's progress through the country; and he was deter- 
mined that these helpless non-combatants should be placed in comparative safety 
in the eastern settlements. Then commenced one of the grandest and most pa- 
thetic " retreats" history has any record of. Encumbered by hundreds of women 
and children in every condition of helplessness, the bravery, tenderness, and 
patience of these _ \merican soldiers is as much beyond credence as it is beyond 
praise. The whole weeping, weary company were to guard, and to forage for; 
yet the men were never too weary to help mothers still more exhausted, or to 
oorry some child whose swollen feet could no longer bear its weight. On this 
terrible march many children were lost, many died, and many were born; and 
the whole company suffered from deprivations of e\"ery kind. 
On :\Iarch 23d Houston wrote to General Rusk, " Before my God, I haye 
found the darkest hours of my life! For forty-eight hours I have neither eaten 
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nor slept: " And just at this time came the news that Fannin with SOO men 
l;ad been massacred, after fighting until their ammunition gave out, and surren. 
dering as prisoners of war under favorable tcrms of capitulation. This news was 
answered by a passionate dcmand for vengeance, and Houston, gathering his 
'l1en around him, spoke words which inspired them with an unconqucrable cour- 
d.ge. His large, bright face, serious but hopeful, seemed to sun the camp, and 
ûis voice, loud as a trumpct with a silver tone, set every heart to its loftiest key. 
:, They live too long," he cried, .. who outlive freedom, and I promise you a 
tull cup of vengeance! " But in words not to be gainsayed, be told them they 
tJ2ust put their women and children in safety first of all. Then he explained the 
advantages they were gaining by every mile they made the enemy follow them- 
how the low Brazos land, the unfordable streams, the morasses, and the pathless 
woods were weakening, separating, and confusing the thrce great b:}dies of 
lexi- 
cans behind. He declared the freedom of Texas to be sure and certain, and bid 
them prepare to achieve it. 
\Vhen they arri'Ted at Harrisburgh they found Santa .Anna had burned the 
place. I t was evident then, that the day and the hour was at hand. Houston 
transported the two hundred families he had in charge across the Buffalo Bayou, 
which was twenty feet deep, and the \'ery home of alligators. He then destroyed 
the only bridge across the dangerous stream, and wrote the following letter, now 
in the archives of the Texas Republic: 



- This morning we are in preparation to meet Santa Anna. \Ve will only he 
about seven hundred to march, besides the camp guard. But we go to conquest. 
The troops are in fine spirits, and now is the time for action. I leave the results 
in the hands of an all-wise God, and I rely confidently in H is Providence. 
.. SA
I HOUSTON. 


Both armies were on the field of San Jacinto, and Santa Anna had with him 
nearly two thousand men, against the jOO with General Houston. Houston 
advanced to the attack at three o'clock in the afternoon, with the war cry of 
U Remcmber lite Alamo!" It was taken up by jOO mcn with such a shout of 
vengeance as mortal ears never heard before. \Yith it on their lips they ad- 
vanced close to the 
Iexican lines, whilc a storm of bullets wcnt o'"er their 
beads. Houston and his horsc were both wounded, but both being of thc fincst 
metal, they pressed on rcgardless of wounds. The Americans did not answer the 
volley until they could pour their lead into the bosoms of their foes. They nC'"CT 
thought of reloading, but clubbing their rifles until they broke, they thcn flung 
them away, and fired their pistols into the very eyes of the 
Icxicans. \\?hen 
nothing else remained, they drew their bowie knives and cut thcir way through 
the walls of living flesh. 
1'\ othing comparable to that charge for frcedom was ever made. l\Ien said af. 
terward that the unSeen battalions-the mighty dead as well a<; the mighty li\Ting- 
won the battle. c' Poor Fannin!" exclaimcd General Sherman, "he has been olanwd 
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for disobeying orders; but I think he obeyed orders to-day!" l\I
n fought like 
spirits, impetuous, invincible, as if they had cast off flesh and blood. The battle 
began at three o'clock in the afternoon of April 21,1836, and after the Americans 
reached the l\Iexican line, it lasted jllst eighteen minlltes. At four o'clock the 
whole 
Iexican army was flying, and the pursuit and slaughter continÙed until 
dark. It was a military miracle, for the American loss was only eight killcd and 
seventeen woundcd. Of the l\lexicans, 630 were left dead on thc field; multi- 
tudes perished in the bayou and morass; and there were nearly eight hundred 
prisoners. Only seven men are known to have escaped either death or capture. 
Santa Anna was found hiding in coarse clothing, and Houston had the greatest 
difficulty to save his life. For Houston knew that the lives of all the Americans 
in l\Iexico were in danger, besides which, he was needed to secure the peace and 
independence of Texas. It required Houston's influence, however, to convince 
men whose fathers and brothers and sons had been brutally massacred at Goliad 
and the Alamo, that their private vengeance must give way to the public good. 
Just about the time that the battle of San Jacinto was fought, President 
Jackson was one day found by Mr. Buchanan studying earnestly the map of 
Texas. He was tracing Houston's plan of retreat-of which he had doubtless re- 
ceived information-and putting his finger upon San Jacinto he said, "Hcre is 
the place! If Sam Houston is worth one bawbee, he will make a stand here, 
and gi\.e them a fight!" A few days after this declaration, news was received in 
\Vashington that the fight had been given and won on that very spot. 
The annexation of Texas was now publicly, as it had long been privately, the 
hope and goal of the Government; and for this end Jackson, says Mr. Parton, 
"displayed an energy and pugnacity seldom exhibited before or since, by a 
politician in his seventy-seventh year." But" failure" was a word not in J ack- 
son's vocabulary; he annexed Texas, and dying as the measure was accomplished, 
talked only in his last moments of Texas and Houston. 
Houston was elected President of thc new Republic by acclamation, and he 
served the State two terms in this capacity. Both were marked by the finest 
statesmanship; and during them the Texans suffered little from the ferocious 
Apache, Comanche, and other Indian tribes. For Houston fearlessly slept in 
their camps, and treated them as brethren; and his Indian" Talks" have an Os- 
sianic poetry about them. Thus he writes to the Indian Chief Linney: "The 
red brothers know that my words to them have never been forgotten by me. 
They have never been swallowed up in darkness, nor has the light of the sun con- 
sumed them. Truth cannot perish, but the words of a liar are as nothing. Talk 
to all the red mcn, and tell them to make peace. \Var cannot make thcm happy. 
Jt has lasted too long. Let it now be endcd and cease forever," etc., etc. 
After the annexation of Texas, Houston represented the State for three 
terms in the Cnited States Scnate; but in 1859 he failed of re-election, because he 
refused to go with the South on the fatal subject of Sccession. Y ct so great 
was the confidence of the people in his honor and ability, that they elected him 
Go,rernor of Te:\.as in t
e same year; and he entered on the office in Dccember. 
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18 59. The election of 
Ir. Lincoln in 1860 precipitated evcnts; and though 
I Iouston used all his mighty personal influence, and all his charmful, potent do-- 
quence to keep Texas in the Union, he failed, and was deposed from the Gov 
ernorship on his refusal to sign the Ordinance of Secession. 
Then he calmly withdrew from the scene, and there are many living whG 
remember his pathetic parting wonk .. I have seen," he said, .. the statesmen 
and patIiots of my youth gathered to their fathers, and the government which 
they had reared rent in twain, and none like them are now left to re-unite it 
a
ain. I stand almost the last of a race who learned from them the lessons of 
human freedom!" 
These c\.ents inflicted a mortal wound upon his grcat spirit, and when he 
heard the roar of the cannon announcing the secession of Texas, he turned to 
his wife and said, ".i\I y heart is broken!" The words were only too true; for t\\'o 
years he lingcred a sad and solemn old man, mourning for the woes of his 
country and for the defection of his eldest son Sam, who had joined the Confed
 
erates, and been taken prisoner by t!le Northern army. He was also suffering 
from the wounds received both in the war of 1812 and also at San Jacinto; and 
it was evident that he had come to the c1o<;e of life. He himself looked forward 
to the event without fear, and with a wise and well-groundcd hopc. 
On March 2, 1863, Houston was seventy, and in response to an ovation in 
his own city of Houston, he made a short, broken little speech. It was his last 
public effort, and from it he went back home to Huntsvillc, to die. His last 
days were spent in incessant and hemt-broken prayers for his country and for his 
family: and on July 26, 1863, thrce weeks after the fall of Yicksburg, he breathed 
his last to the words Ii Texas! Tc:ms!" 
So honestly and unselfishly had this great man lived that he died in pO\Terty, 
needing many comforts; this hero, who by his \Talor and statesmanship had in- 
lTt'{ist'd the territory of the United States by more than aght hU1ldred tho1/sa1ltJ 
square miles, or about the equi\Talent of the thirteen original States! But the 
splendor of his name is not to be touched by such an accident as poverty; to the 
people of Texas, Houston will ever be a beloved memory; and on the Roll of 
Fame he shines forth, the noblest, the most princely. the most picturesque and 
chivalrous character in American history. 
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\YINFIELD SCOTT
 


BY HON. THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


(lj86-1866) 


, 1 TIXFIELD SCOTT was born at Petersburg, Vir- 
V \ ginia, on June 13, I j86. H is father was 
a gallant Revolutionary soldier, his mother one 
of the well-known Virginia family of Masons. 
He attended the schools in his neighborhood, 
and graduated at the then famous college of 
\Villiam and Mary; and upon graduation began 
his career as a lawyer. All his tastes were 
military, however, and in 180j he joined a vol un- 
......... teer organization to watch the coasts, which were 
," menaced by the British frigates; there being then 
;-
 '-" ,I "'"' "':;, .... great excitement O\Ter the Leopard and Chesa- 
"..., :....' -it_,s peake affair. \Yhen this flurry subsided he went 

, .. D
. . '.. .,. down to practice in South Carolina. Soon after 
.. 

 
...,--;;;;: '-" 
".." . his arrival there was another alarm of war, and 
back went Scott post-haste for \V..1shington, again abandoning his law, with the 
hope of getting a commission in the army. Yet again. in 1808, the chances of 
war once more retiring to the background, he tried his fortune at the bar, this 
time in Virginia. Alarms of war were frequent during the next four years, how- 
ever, and Scott rigidly confined his practice as a lawyer tu the intervals when it 
was not deemed possible that there could be danger from abroad. 
In 1808 he was made a captain of light artillery, and was sent with his company 
to New Orleans. Scott was always frank in announcing his utter contempt for 
J efferson's foreign policy as President, and his abhorrence of the men whom J ef- 
ferson got into the army at this period. \Vest Point had only just started. Its 
few graduates did well in the war of 1812, but most of the other officers of the 
army were men appointed by political influence at the time, or else old officers 
who in their youth had had some experience in the Revolutionary \Var, but who 
were disabled by age, drunkenness, and long- lack of acquaintance with military 
matters. Among the officers themselves there were savage factions, and Scott 
got into one or two scrapes in consequence of his ad\Tocacy of one of the parties. 
In May, 1812, the long-delayed hostilities were evidently close at hand, and 
Scott left New Orleans for \Vashington. 
In September, Scott, now made a lieutenant-colonel, reached Niagara, only to 
share in the humiliating though petty defeats with which the land war opened 
on our northern frontier. His first serious affair wa<; at the abortive effort to 
storm the Heights of Queenstown. \Yhen Yan Rensselaer, who had led the at- 
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tack, was wounded so as to be unable to takc further part, Scott himself assumed 
the command. 
\t this time about a fourth of the American militia had crossed 
and were attacked by slightly superior numbers of ßritish regulars and Indians. 
Their remaining companions, utterly undisciplined and with no leaders, were struck 
by panic cowardice and refused to cross to the assistance of their fellows. Scott 
behaved with distinguished personal bravcry, rallying his raw troops and leading 
them in a charge with the baronet, always a favorite weapon with him. N cver- 
theless his forces soon fell into disorder and were driven over the cliffs to the 
edge of the water, where, from lack of boats, most of the men werc made prison- 
ers, Scott among the number. l\1uch difficulty was experienced by the British 
officers in pre,'enting the Indians from massacring the prisuners. Scott was a 
man of gigantic proportions. This fact, and the reckless courage with which he 
had fought, had attracted the attention of the Indians. Sumc of them came into 
the room where he was confined and attempted to murdcr him, and only his 
great strength and quickness enabled him to beat them off until he was rescued 
by a British officer. 
Soon aftcr his capture he was exchanged, and promoted to the rank of colo- 
nel. He joined the American armies as chief of staff to the major-general com- 
manding, and being about the only man in the army whu had any knowledge of 
tactical manuals and military treatises generally, he was kept busy from morning 
till night in organizing the staff service, drilling the officers, and the like. These 
duties, however, did not interfere with his leading and commanding his troops in 
hattle. He led the advance guard in the successful assault on Fort George in 
l\1ay, 1813, took part in a number of skirmishes, and served with gallantry in 
\Vilkinson's unsuccessful campaign. 
Early in the spring of 1814 a camp of instruction for officers and men was 
formed, with Scott in command, near Buffalo. Up to this time the imbecility 
of the administration (and of the people whom the administration represented) 
in not preparing for the war, had been well matched by the supineness with 
which they carried it on. During the eighteen months that had elapsed since 
the beginning of the contest, only the navy, built by the Federalists when in 
power fifteen years before, had saved the country from complete disgrace, the 
armies generally being utterly inadequate in number, and moreover models 
of all that troops ought not to be. Even in 1814 this remained true of the 
forces intrusted with the defence of the Capital itself; but on the northel n fron- 
tier Scott, and his immediate superior, Brown, by laborious work succeeded in 
turning the inefficient mob of the first two campaigns into as admirable a 
'veapon of offence and defence as ever was handled hy a general officer. 
In July the little army of skeleton regiments, thus carefully drilled, was ready 
for the invasion of Canada. On July 5th the fight at Chippewa took place. 
The battle was practically between Scott's wing of Brown's army and Riall's 
British troops, the numbers being almost exactly equal. Therc was ,'err little 
manæuvring. After a tolerably hcavy artillery firt' and some skirmishing be- 
tween the light troops and Indians on each side, in the woods, the Briti"h rcgu- 
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lars and Scott's American regulars advanced against each other in line across the 
plain, occasionally halting to fire. It was noticed that the fire of the Amcricans 
was the morc deadly; their line was thinner and more extcnded than that of the 
British. \\Then within sixty or seventy paces of onc another the two sides 
charged; there was a clash of bayonets; then the thinner 
\merican line, out. 
flanking the more solid British column, closed in at the extremities, and the Brit. 
ish broke and flcd immediately. 
This was not only a needed victory for the Americans, but it was the first 
occasion for a generation that British regulars had bcen faced in the opcn, on 
equal terms, with the bayonet and defeated. At this 'Tery time the British had 
just brcught to a close the terrible war with the French in the Peninsula. Their 
troops had been pitted successfully against the best marshals and thc best troops 
of what was undoubtedly the foremost military power of Continental Europe; 
and now the American regulars, trained by Scott and under his leadership, per r 
formed a feat which no French general and no French troops had ever been able 
to place to the credit of their nation. 
Three weeks later the British and American forces again came together at the 
bloody battle of Lundy's Lane. The most dcspcrate fighting on this occasion 
took place during the night, the Americans and British charging in turn with 
the bayonet,- and the artillcry of both sides being captured and recaptured again 
and again. The 
-\.mericans were somewhat inferior in numbers to the British, 
and thc slaughter was '"ery great, considering the number of men engaged, 
amounting to nearly a third of the total of both forces. In the end the fight 
ceased from exhaustion, the armies drawing off from one another and leaving 
the field of hattlc untenantcd; but the rcsult was virtually a victory for the Brit- 
ish, for the next day they advanced, and the Americans retired to FOIt Erie. 
Scott, who had cxposed himse]f with the reckless per!"onal courage he always 
showed when under fire, was dismounted and badly injured by the rebound of a 
cannon ball in the early part of the battlc, and ahout midnight, just before the 
close of the actual fighting, received a musket ball in the body which disabled 
him. 
Scott dic1 not recover from his wound in time to take part in the remaining 
scenes uf the war. After its close he went abroad, visiting London and Paris, 
and being very well received, returning in 18 I 6, and again taking up his duties 
in the army. lIc indulged himself in the luxury of a sharp quarrel with Andrcw 
Jackson, a luxury which any man could easily obtain by the way, but which was 
too much for any man not possessing Scott's abundant capacity to take care of 
himself in any conflict. He interested himself greatly in improving the tactics 
vf the army, and went out to take command in the Black Hawk war, where he 
had no opportunity to distinguish himsclf. .At the time of the nullification out- 
oreak in South Carolina he was appointed to see to the intercsts of the U nitcd 
States in Charleston, where he acquittcd himself with equal tact and resolution. 
He commanded in the Seminole war, but again had no opportunity to distinguish 
himself; and in the winter of 183 ï-38 was stationed on the northern frontier. 
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where he succeeded in preventing invasions of Canada by American sympathizers 
with the then existing Canadian rebellion. Soon after this he superintcnded the 
remO\oal of the Cherokees from Georgia, doing cverything in his power for the 
I ndians, who, in defiance of the pledged faith of the United States, were being 
driven out of that State. 
For the ncxt few years Scott was comparatively inactive. lIe had a great 
tastc for politics, and could not forbear meddling with them, although he was at 
the time general-in-chicf of the army. He was a very sincerc Union man, and 
was an outspoken \Yhig, though with a strong latcnt kaning to thc Know-noth- 
ing party; for he distrusted both foreigners and Catholics. He would not own 
slaves, and disbelicved in slavery, but he also utterly disappro\"ed of the actions 
of the political abolitionists of the day. He was not only a \"ery ambitious but 
a very vain man, and at times his desire for civic honors lcd him to try for success 
on fields whcre he did not show to such advantage as on the field of hattle. 
\Yhcn the l\lexican war broke out, the Presidcnt, Polk, whom Scott detested, 
was reluctant to see Scott given a chance to makc a rccurd, in view of his being 
a pronounced \\Thig, and of the probability that a successful general, if nominated 
on the \Yhig tickct, would sweep the country. lIowever, toward the end of 
1846, it became impossible longer to pass by Scott's dcmands for active service, 
and, moreover, the administration felt the less reluctance inasmuch as Taylor, 
another \Yhig, had achieved much credit by his victories along thc Rio Grande. 
Accordingly Scott was despatched with a fine army tu attack 
lexico from the 
seaboard of thc Gulf and to penetrate to the capital of the country. . 
Early in March of 1847 he landed near the city of V cra Cruz, with 12,000 
mcn. Trcnches were opened, a bombardment bcgun, and the castle of San Juan 
dc Clloa surrendered on the 27th, 5,000 prisoners and four hundrcd pieces of 
artillery falling to the victors. Scott lost in all but sixty-four mcn killed amI 
wounded. As soon after this victory as he could gather horses and mulcs the 
army started for the interior, and on April 18th encountcred the 
lexican 
army, about the same in numbers as Scott's, under Santa Anna, strongly posted 
at Cerro Gordo. Scott made his plans with great skill, and the battle i
 remark- 
able because of the closencss with which the mcthods and results of the actual 
attacks followed the outline which Scott gave of what he wished accomplished. 
in his general orders of the day prcvious. The Americans attacked with resolu- 
tion. In places the Mexicans defended themselves well, but in other places, 
where their troops were raw, they gave way very quickly, and, as a result, the 
whole force was speedily routcd and driven in headlong" flight, with great loss of 
artillcry and prisoncrs. Scott push cd closely after them, but almost immediately 
was halted by the necessitv of discharging four thousand volunteers whosc terms 
of service had expired. 
-\fter waiting in vain for reinforccments, the \meric;lns 
again marchcd forward, and halted somc timc at Pucbla, where the long-looked- 
for additional troops final1y arrivcd in .\ugusto 
The army had suffered a good deal from sickness, and Scott was anxIOus to 
bring it into contact with the cncmy as soon as possihle. According-ly he 
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pushed straight tor Mexicu. The l\lcxican armies, numerically about t:qual in 
strength to his own, occupied very strong positions, from which they were 
driven only by desperate fighting at Contreras, San _Antonio, and Buena \Tista, 
the Americans losing 1,000 men killed and wounded, but capturing 3,000 of 
their adversaries and thirty-seven pieces of artillery. An armistice followed, but 
the negotiations came to nothing, and in September hostilities were resumed. 
The strong outworks of Mulino Del Rey and Chapultepec were stormed with 
great loss to the Americans; for they were places of formidable strength, the 
Mexicans defended themselves well, and the assailants were few in numbers. 
The bravery of the victors, under these circumstances, showed that Scott had not 
forgotten the art which enabled him to turn the raw troops of 1812 into men 
who, alone among the troops of civilized nations, could meet the British infantry 
in the open on equal terms. 
The City of Mexico fell immediately after the storming of Chapultepec, and 
Scott marched in. There was no further fighting of consequence, although 
bands of guerillas and brigands of all kinds had to be dispersed. Scott treated 
them with proper severity. The campaign ended unhappily for Scott in one 
way, for he became embroiled with the administration and some of its partisans 
among the high officers of the army, the intrigues which caused this embroilment 
being instigated chiefly by Democratic jealousy of the \Vhig general. However, 
he was thanked by Congress. 
This was the end of Scott's active service. He again plunged into political 
life, and in 1852 ran for the presidency on the \Vhig ticket, but was hopelessly 
defeated. lIe continued general-in-chief of the army until 1861, when he retired 
from the command. lIe was too old to take the field and do his part toward 
the suppression of the rebellion, but he remained stanchly loyal to the flag upon 
which his victories had conferred such glory, and to which he himself had owed 
so much. E\Ten when his State seceded it did not affect him or cause him to 
waver in his allegiance to the country for which he had so often drawn his 
sword. H 
 died May 29, 1866. 
Scott had many little vanities, and peculiarities of temper and disposition, at 
which it is easy to laugh; but these are all of small moment in estimating the 
man's character and the worth of his services. He was a fearless, honest, loyal, 
and simple-hearted soldier, who served the nation with entire fidelity and de\TQ- 
tion. He was \Tery successful in battle, and, not only his crowning campaign 
against Mexico, but the way in which he trained and led his troops in the 
Canadian campaign against the British, show him to have possessed military 
abilities of a high order. His name will always stand well up on the list of 
American worthies. 
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ULYSSES SL\IPSON GRANT* 


BY OLIVER OPTIC 


(1822- 188 5) 


N APULEOX I. was a genius; General Grant 
was not. But the earnest, persistent, 
and determined efforts of men only moder- 
ately endowed by nature with intellectual 
gifts, sometimes surpass what is accomplished 
by the spasmodic flashcs of those born to be 
conquerors. 
o far as the successful career 
of the most prominent hero of the \\Tar of 
the Rebellion may be used to "point a 
moral," it forcibly emphasizes the results of 
t energy, perseverance, and a determination to 
succeed in spite of all obstacles. As a mili- 
tary strategist he was doubtless surpassed by 
others who were engaged in the gigantic 
struggle with him; but he accomplished, bv 
adding to his soldierly abilities, his personal 
attributes, which seemed not to have been within the PO\\ er uf any other of the 
able commanders associated with him in the mighty conflict. 
I t is not claimed that General Grant was born into the world with brilliant, or 
even superior, intellectual powers, and his greatness was in the combination of his 
individual qualities, and the fact that, like \ Y ellington, he was" rich in saving 
common-sense." He was a soldier in the most comprehensive sense; and if he 
did not overtop his colleagues in a knowledge of thc scicnce of war, he \Vas at 
least their equal. The career of its greatcst hero illustrates the manner in which 
the loyal nation ga\"e to posterity a \"ictorious L'nion. 
Grant was born in humble circumstances at Point Pleasant, a \"illage on the 
Ohio River, and therc were no accidents of family to gild or cloud his coming 
into the world. IIe was descended from Puritan stock, and one of his anccstors, 
a captain in the Old Frcnch \\T ar, was killcd in battle. The general's grandfather 
sen'ed through the Rc\"olutionary \Yar. His father was a tanner in Ohio, but 
his son was not inclined to follow that occupation, though he was willing to do 
so if his father insistcd upon it until he was of age, but not a day longer. He 
stated his prefcrences in regard to his future employmcnt, desiring to be a farmer, 
a trader on the river, or to obtain an cducation. The first was not practicable, 
and the second was not regarded as very rcputahlc. His fathcr wrote to the rep- 
resentative of his district in Congress, who obtained for the young man a nomi- 
nation to the l\Iilitary Academy at \Y cst Point. 
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All the education the young candidate for military honors had was only such 
as he had obtained at the district school, and the examination for admissiun was 
considered a very trying ordeal, though it included only the branches taught in 
the common schools. He" brushed up " his studies, and as he was always cool 
and self-possessed, he did not fail from embarra<;sment, as many do on such oc- 
casions, but was passed and admitted. Of the class of eighty-seven only thirty- 
nine were graduated. In rank Grant was the twenty-first, indicating about the 
average ability. 
As a cadct he was popular with his comrades. He was honest, fair, and 
square, and was especially careful of the rights of others. The horse had bcen a 
favorite with him from his early childhood, and at the Academy he was distin- 
guished as a bold and fe:lrless rider. He was sober and rather dignified in his 
manner. The name given to him by his parents was" Hiram Ulysses;" but the 
Congressman had made a mistake in presenting the nomination, and at \Yest 
Poi
1t he was known as "Ulysses Sidney." Failing to correct thc error, he ac- 
cepted the initial S., but made it stand for" Simpson," after his mother. The 
first name was suggested by an elderly female relative, who appears to have read 
the Odyssey, and appreciated its hero. The initials of his name as it finally stood 
had a national significance, which the newspapers were not tardy in using at the 
time of his first decided ,yictory. 
He was graduated in 1843, and appointed bre,"et second lieutenant in the 
Fourth Regiment uf Infantry. The engineers and the ca,"a]ry are considered 
more dcsirable arms of the service than the infantry, and the best scholars at the 
Military Academy are assigned to them. Grant's rank placed him in the latter. 
His rcgiment was sent to Jefferson Barracks, St. Louis. Frederick T. Dent, his 
classmate, was in the same command, and resided in the vicinity. He was in- 
vited to the house of the Dents, where he made the acquaintance of Miss Julia 
T. Dent, who became his wife five years latcr. 
In 1845, the events which led to the Mexican \Var assumed form, and Grant's 
regiment was ordered to Corpus Christi, where he was commissioned as a full sec- 
ond lieutenant. His post was situated at the mouth of the Rio N ueces, between 
which and the Rio Grande was a triangular section of territory claimed hy both 
governments; and this was the nominal subject of dispute between the United 
States and Mexico. General Taylor, commanding about four thousand troops, 
was ordered to mm"e his force to the Rio Grande, on which the l\lexicans had 
concentratcd an army. A body of United States dragoons, commanded by Cap
 
tain Thornton, was surprised by an overwhelming force of the enemy, and all of 
them killed, wounded, or captured. This event fircd the blood of the soldiers, as 
well as of the people of the country, and Taylor crossed the ri,"er with the main 
body of his little army. 
The Mexican generals declared that the ad,Tance of Taylor into the disputed 
territory was an act of war, and acti,"e hostilities had commenced. \Vhile the 
general was hastening to reinforce one of the forts attacked, he came upon the 
Mexicans drawn up in order of battle at Palo Alto. An action, mostly with 
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artillery, followed, and the enemy were defeated and drÏ\'en from the field. It 
was the first battle fought in thirty-one years with any foe other than I ndians, by 
American soldiers. Grant was in that first conflict of half a century, as he w;s 
in the last ones. 
The 
Iexicans had fled from this first considerable hattle of the war to Re 
saca de la Palma, where they had established themseh'cs in a strong position. 
Tador attacked them the next day, and though their force wa" triple that of 
their assailants, they were again defeated and routed. The l\Iexicans fought with 
dogged courage, however they may be judged from the events of thc war. Three 
months later, General Taylor marched upon 
Ionterey with an army reinforced 
to 6,000 men. It was strongly fortified, but the city was captured after a hard. 
fought battle. 
In the midst of the conflict in the town, while the :\lexicans were disputing 
its possession from the windows of the strongh" constructed huuses, the ammuni- 
tion of the brigade to which Grant was attached was exhausted, and it became 
necessary to send for a fre<;h supply. It was a service of cxtreme peril, and a \'ul- 
unteer was caned for to perform it. Grant was a bold ridcr, and he promptly 
offered himself to execute the dangerous mission. Mounting a verY spirited 
horse, he resorted to the Indian fashion of hanging at the side of his steed so that 
the body of the animal protected him against the shots from the windows, and he 
passed safely through the street. \\ïth a sufficient escort he succeeded in con- 
veying a load of ammunition to the point where it was needed. 
Soon after the battle of 
Ionterer, Grant's regiment was sent to \
 cra Cruz 
to reinforce the larger army that was to march under General Scott to the" Halls 
of the !\,Jontezumas." Lieutenant Grant, as a careful, suhstantial, and energetic 
officer, was selected for the important position of quartermaster of the Fourth 
Regiment. The army proceeded on its uninterrupted career of \"ictory till the 
capital of 
Iexico was in its possession. The heights of Cerro Gordo wcre 
stormed and carried, and Grant, as usual, was in the thickcst of the fight. 
The first considerable obstacle after the capture of \Y era Cruz ha\'ing bcen re- 
mO\'ed, the army proceeded on its march to the City of l\IL'xico, occupying Jalapa 
And Castle Perote on the way; but at Puebla the forces were so reduced hy sick- 
(less, death, and the expiration of enlistments as tu compel a halt. For thrce 
months General Scott was compclled to wait for reinforcements; hut when he 
could muster 11,000 effecti\'e men, a vcry small number for thc conquest of a coun 
try, he resumed his march, and in August arri\"ed in the \"icinitv of the capital. 
Outside of the causeways leading to the city were the strongholds of Chapultepec 
and Cherubusco, and batteries mountmg a hundred guns. 
Chapultepec was a fortification one hundrcd and fifty feet above the average 
level of the O"round. A front of nine hundred feet bristled with can nor.. Be- 
to> 
hind it was a mill caned El l\lolino del Rey, fortified and garrisoned, which de- 
fended the approach to the castle. The capture of this work was assigned to 
General \Vorth, to whose command the Fourth Regiment belonged. The as- 
sault was a desperate one, for it was" the last ditch" of the Mexicans; but it 
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was carried, though the assailing force lost ont>-fourth of its number in the as- 
sault. ,. Second Lieutenant Grant behaved with distinguished gallantry," is the 
official report of his conduct. Though custom and the precedents of the service 
permitted the quartermaster to remain at a safe distance from actual fighting in 
ch
rge of the baggage trains, Grant never availed himself of this immunity from 
personal peril, but retained his place with the regiment. 
\Vhen the strong places which defended the city fell, Scott and his army 
marched into the capital. The l\Iexican forces fled, and the United States flag 
floated over the" lIalls of the :Montezumas." The country was conquered, and 
the war was ended. Grant had been engaged in all the battles near the Rio 
Grande, and in most of them from V era Cruz to the City of 'Mexico, and he had 
won the brevet rank of captain for his gallantry. 
After the ratification of the treaty of peace, by which California was acquired, 
the army evacuated 
lexico, and Captain Grant was sent to New York with his 
regiment. Its companies were separated and sent to various military stations. 
After serving at Dctroit and Sackett's Harbor, the Fourth Infantry was sent to 
Oregon in 185 I, the discovery of gold in California ha\7ing attracted an immense 
immigration to thc shores of the Pacific. The battalion of \\"hich Grant's com- 
pany was a part was stationed at Fort Dallas, and had some experience in Indian 
warfare. In 1848 he had been married to 1\1 iss Dent; but in the wilds of Ore- 
gon he was sep
rated from his family. There was nothing there to satisfy his rea- 
sonable ambition, no hope of rising in his profession, and he became discontented. 
In 1853 he was commissioned as a full captain; but this did not reconcilc him 
to his situation, and he resigned his position in the army to enter upon an untried 
life as a civilian. 
Grant was now thirty-two years of age; he had a wife and two children, and 
it was necessary for him to provide for their support. His first choice of an oc- 
cupation had been that of a farmer, and he went back to that in the present 
emergency. His wife owned a farm about nine miles from St. Louis, ana 
Grant located himself there. lIe huilt a house upon it of hewn logs, workinE' 
upon it with his own hands. He was not a .. gentleman farmer" in any sense, 
for he drove one of his teams with wood to the city. He wore an old felt hat, a 
seedy blouse, and tucked his trousers' legs into the tops of his boots. His habits 
wcre very simple, and the lack of means compelled him to live on the most 
economical scale. 
The retired captain was not successful as a farmer; but he was known as an 
honest, upright man, faithful in all his obligations. In his need of a remunera- 
tive occupation he applied for the position of city engineer in St. Louis; but he 
failed to obtain it. As a real estate agent and as a collector he was equally un- 
successful, and his fortunes were at a very low ebb. He obtained a place in the 
custom-house, but at the end of two months the death of the collector compe
led 
him to retire. But while fortune seemed to have completely deserted him, sub-- 
jecting him to the fate of thousands of others in the struggle to live and care for 
his family, it was more propitious to his father, who was in comparat: \1"ely easy 
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circumstances, and had established himself in the leather business 111 Galena, Ill. 
It seemed to be incumbent upon him to do something for the relief of his oldest 
son, and in 1860 the ex-captain became a member of the firm of II Grant & 
Sons." This was the position in which the opening of the \Yar of the Rebellion 
found him. 
For years the military spirit of the North had been repressed and discour- 
aged. Sober and dignified people regarded the soldier as unnecessary, and mili- 
tary parades were looked upon as childish, and classed in the category with circus 
shows. But suddenly, when the cannon of the Rebellion began to resound in the 
South, the people were awakened from their dream of security, and the profes- 
sion of arms, which had been disparaged and had almost fallen into disrepute, 
became in the highest degree honorable, for the safety of the nation depended 
upon it. Millions were ready to fight for the Union, but therc were very few 
trained officers to organize and command those who were eager to uphold the 
flag and save the nation. Except here and there one who had served in the 
l\Iexican or Indian wars, there was not a soldier in the land who had any ex- 
perience of actual warfare. 
To Galena came the intelligence that Fort Sumter had he en bombarded, and 
with it the proclamation of President Lincoln calling for i5,OOO volunteers. 
Grant was profoundly moved by the situation of the country, and without seek- 
ing for or thinking of the honors and emoluments that might be reaped, he pa- 
triotically desired to serve his country in the present terrible emergency. The 
nation had educated him for military service, and though he had fought with 
honor through one war, he did not regard the debt as paid. I Ie was a soldier, 
but he did not boast of what he had done, or e\'en claim the rank in the gather- 
ing armies to which his experience entitled him. 
In less than a week he was drilling a company in Galena, whose memhers 
wished to make him their captain; but another citizen wanted the place, and he 
declined it. Bc consented to go to Springfield, the capital of the State, with 
the company. On the way he met the Bon. Elihu B. ""ashburn, and by him 
was presented to Governor Yates, who, however, did not appear to be greatly 
impressed, and did not take much notice of him. Then Grant wrote to the ad- 
jutant-general of the army at \Yashington, stating that he had been educated at 
".,. est Point at the public expense, and considered it his duty to tender his ser- 
vices to the Government. I Ie did not apply for the commission of a brig- 
adier-general; but was willing to serve in any capacity where he might be 
needed. 
No response came to this modest offer, and Grant \'isited Cincinnati, where 
George B. l\IcClellan, who had been appointed major-general of yoluntcers by 
the governor of Ohio, was organizing the forces. Both had sen"cd in \Y orth's 
brigade in Mexico; and Grant thought his former friend might tcndcr him a 
position on his staff. Though he called upon him several times, he failed to find 
him, and returned to Springfiëld. \Yhile he was waiting at the capital, Governor 
Yates sent for him, and asked him if he knew how many men belonged in a 
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company, how many companies in a regiment, and similar questions concerning 
details which were very perplexing to a civilian. 
Grant assured him that he was a graduate of \Vest Point, had served eleven 
years in the regular army, and knew all about such matters. This reply helped 
the go\'ernor out of his embarrassment, and the soldier was invited to take a 
seat in the State House, and act as adjutant-general. One who knew Grant bet- 
ter than others suggested to the governor that he should appoint him to the 
command of a regiment. This advice was acted upon, and the patriotic seeker 
for military employment was appointed colonel of the Twenty-first Rcgiment of 
Illinois Infantry. Grant promptly accepted the commission, and hastened to 
Mattoon, where the regiment was encamped, and assumed the command. 
His command was a body of three months' troops, composed of excellent 
material, but in rather a demoralized condition when the colonel assumed com- 
mand, for the men were American citizens, jealous of their rights as SUCh, and 
military discipline was new and strange to them. Grant marched them to 
Caseyville, where hc drilled them for four weeks, and transformed them from a 
mob of independent citizens into one of the best-disciplined bodies of troops in 
the country, which became noted for its orderly and excellent bearing. The 
change was effected so skilfully that no man believed he had sacrificed his citi- 
zenship. The strong will of the colonel, dignified by the genuine principle of 
patriotism, overcame the prevailing idea of equality, and his command was a 
unit. The men were proud of the leadership of a regular army officer, and ad- 
mired him to such a degree that they re-enlisted for three ycars. 
\Vhile Colonel Grant was at Caseyville it was reported that Quincy, on the 
Mississippi, was menaced hy rebel guerillas from Missouri, and he was ordered 
to the exposed point. I n the absence of transportation he marched his regiment 
one hundred and twenty miles of the distance. From this point his command 
was sent into Missouri, where the discipline and the morals of the body were im- 
proved by quiet and judicious measures. Guarding railroads was the service in 
which the regiment was employed; and when serving with other commands 
Grant was the acting brigadier-general, though he was ranked by all the other 
colonels. 
In July of the opening year of the war Grant became a brigadier-general of 
volunteers. The appointment was obtained by l\1r. \\Tashburn, who had be- 
friended him before. The \Vestern Department was at this time under the 
command of General Fremont. Grant's district was a part of 1\1 issouri, with 
\Yestern Kentucky and Tennessee, and he established his headquarters at Cairo, 
a point of the utmost military importance as a depot of supplies and a gunboat 
rendezvous. Kentucky had proclaimed a suspicìous neutrality, and near Cairo, 
on the other side of the river, were the three termini of a railroad from the 
South A Confederate force seized two of them, and Grant hastened to secure 
Paducah, the third. The enemy hurriedly rctired as he landed his force, and 
Grant issued a temperate and judicious proclamation, for he was on the soil of 
the enemy. He had acted without orders from his superior, and returning to 
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Cair0 after an absence of less than a day, he found Fremont's order, already exe- 
cuted, awaiting him. He also took possession of Smithland, at the mouth of the 
Cumberland Ri\Tf. 
\Yith a force of 3,100 men General Grant made an incursion into :Missouri 
to break up a rebel camp at Belmont, where he fought his first battle in the 
Rebellion. He had accomplished his purpose, when the encmy was reinforced 
from Columbus, on the other side of the ri\-er, and though he brought off his 
command in safety he narrowly escaped capture himself. Fremont was super- 
seded by Halleck, and for the ne
t two months Grant was employed in organiz- 
ing and drilling troops. Columbus, with 140 cannon and full of men and mate- 
rial, closed the 
Iississippi. The Confederate line of defcnce against the im"asion 
of the South extended from this point across the country, including FOI t lIenry 
on the Tennessee and Fort Donelson on the Cumberland, the latter mounting 
forty guns, with quarters for 20,000 soldiers. 
Grant was studying this line of defence, devising a plan to break through it. 
By order of General Halleck he had sent out a reconnoissancc in force, under 
General Smith, who reported to him that the capture of Fort lIenry was practi- 
cable. Grant forwardcd this report to the comm,mder of the department, and 
asked for permission to attack it_ This was refused in sharp and curt terms. A 
written application, earnestly seconded by Commodore Foote, who had brought 
thc gunboat sen,ice up to a state of efficiency in the \Yest, sccured the desired 
order. \Yith 17,000 men, in conncction with 7 gunboats under the command of 
the commodore, Grant started upon his mission the day after he recei\'ed the 
)rder. Fort lIcnry was captured, though the army was not engaged. The main 
body of the Confederate force escaped to Fort Donelson. 
The capture of Fort Henry cheered the army and the people. Grant tele- 
graphed the result of the attack to Hallcck, and announced his intention to pro- 
ceed against Fort Donelson. Leaving 2,SOO mcn to garrison the fort, Grant 
marched with [5,000 from Fort Henry, while a considerable addition to his force 
came up the river. The fortification was invcsted, and after three days of pcr- 
!'=istent fighting in cold, snow, and hunger, the fort surrendercd. The gunbo,tts 
were severely handled by the water batteries of thc encmy, and the commodOle 
was badly wounded, so that most of the work fell 1.lpon the army. 
It was a brilliant \'ictory, and the loyal nation rcsoundcd with the praises of 
Grant. This was the pointer to the fame he afterward achieved. His reply to 
the rebel general, .. I propose to mo\"c immediately on your works," was rcpcated 
all over the country, and the initials of his name came to mean .. C nconditional 
Surrender," the terms he had dcmanded of the commander of the fort. 
The strategetic line of thc Confederates was broken, and ncw dispositions of 
their forces became necessary on account of this important victory; Columbus 
was abandoned, and its men and material sent to Island ="0. I o. The battle of 
Pittsburg Landing, or Shiloh, as it is called in the South, followed under Grant's 
command. It was a bloody and hotly contested ,lction, and not as decisive as 
that of Donelson. The ground was h
ld. and the arri\'al of Bud with reinforcc- 
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ments caused the Confederates to retire. Sherman had a command in this battle 
under Grant, and the strong friendship between these two great commanders, 
which subsisted to the end, had its origin about this time. 
Not such were the relations between Halleck and Grant, for the lattcr wa
 
practically thrown into the shade by the former; but the hero of Fort Donelson 
continued to do his duty faithfully, making no issue with his superior. At this 
time he was in command of the Army of the Tennessee. \Yhile he remained in 
this position the Union army and navy had made decided progress in the \Yest 
and the South; but no real advance was made in the direction of thc rebel capi- 
tal. Then l\IcClellan was removed from his position of general-in-chief, and 
Halleck was appointed in his place. Grant seemed to be forgotten for the time, 
or his operations were o,.ershadowed by those in the East. But he had driv- 
en the enemy out of \Vest Tennessee, and was turning his attention toward 
Yicksburg. 
\Yhen he had sufficiently informed himself in regard to the situation, he pro- 
posed to the general-in-chicf a movcment upon Yïcksburg, which was really the 
Gibraltar of the Mississippi, and he was invested with full powers to carry out 
his own plans. Constantly and earnestly supported by Sherman, he battered 
against this strong fortress for six months. Various expedients were resorted to 
for the reduction of the place, without success. \Vith the written protest of four 
of his ablest general<; in his pocket, Grant moved his army to a point four miles 
below Grand Gulf, fought several battles on his way, and came to the rear of 
Yicksburg. The Confederate engineers were doubtless as skilful as any in the 
world, and seemed to be justified in regarding the fortress, with its surrounding 
batteries, fortifications, swamps, and tangled jungles, as impregnable. 
Following up his regular siege operations, Grant exercised his indomitable 
will against those tremendous defences, and "\ Ticksburg fell. The news of its 
surrender was spread all over the loyal nation with that of the great victory of 
Gettysburg. The Confederacy had been cut in two, and a decided turn ill the 
struggle for the Union was clearly indicated. The name of the victorious gen- 
eral was again upon the lips of all the people. Grant himself seemed to be the 
only man who remained unmoved. President Lincoln sent him an autograph 
letter, acknowledging that Grant was right while he was wrong; and even IIal- 
leck was magnanimous enough to send him a very handsome letter of congratu- 
lation. The fortunate general had been made a major-general of volunteers after 
his victory at Donelson; and he was now promoted to the rank of major-general 
in the regular army. . 
A new department had been created for Major-General Grant, covering nearly 
all the territory south of the Ohio. He was worn out and sick after the severe 
exertions of the summer; but when informed that Rosecrans was shut up and 
closely besieged by Bragg, in Chattanooga, he set out for this point with only 
his personal staff. On the way he used thc telegraph and the mails, and sug- 
gested or ordered such steps as would relieve the place, for the Army of the 
Cumberland, shut off from supplies, was in desperate straits, sick and famished. 
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Reinforcement:> were hurried, and the result of his preparations was the decided 
victory of the battle of Chattanooga and Missionary Ridge. In this battle Gen- 
eral Sheridan came to his notice for the first time. 
General Grant was thanked, and presented with a gold mcdal by Congress. 
lIe had become the idol of the loyal nation; but he bore his honors very meekly. 
The grade of lieutenant-general was reviued, and conferred upon him. All the 
armies of the C nited States were now under his command. He was called to 
\Yashington, and it is not possible e\Ten to mcntion the honors that were show- 
ered upon him. In due time he took his place at the head of the Army of the 
Potomac, and fought some of the most terrible battles of the war. Richmond 
was his first objecti\Te point, and failing in the direct approach to the capital of 
the Confederacy, he mO\Ted upon it from the south. It was a long struggle, but 
in the end Richmond fell. 
At Appomattox Court House Grant recei\Ted the surrender of Gcneral Lee, 
granting the most magnanimous terms to the defeatcd army. The uther armies 
of the Confederacy soon followed the example of the Army of \Tirginia, and the 
long and terrible conflict of O\Ter four years was endcd in a victorious Cnion. 
As soon as the surrender was cffected, General Grant, without any pomp or 
parade, proceeded to \Yashington, not even taking in Richmond on his way, and 
reported in person to President Lincoln. I-Ie ad\Tised the immediate reduction 
of the army, sustained at an enormous expense, and no longer needed. 
The war was ended! Pcrhaps no man ever stood higher in the estimation of 
his country than Grant, and it was inevitable that he should become a candidate 
for the Presidency. I Ie had been a Democrat in politics before the war; hut he 
was elected to the first office in the nation by the people, though the candidate 
of the Republican party. lIe was hardly as successful in this office as he had 
been in the field; but he carried with him the respect and admiration of the 
people to the day of his death. He was re-elected to the Presidcncy; and the 
objections of the people to a third term more than anything else, prevented his 
third nomination. 
After his return to private life he visited nearly every country in Europe, 
and was everywhere honored as no citizen of the Republic had evcr been before. 
In the last years of his life he engaged in a financial and banking business, by 
\\.hich he lost all his property. About the same time an insidious disease was 
wearing away his life. He had been approached before to write a historv of 
his military life, to which he would not listen. In hi<; financial strait he ac- 
cepted an offer, and wrote the work, in two octavo volumes, while suffering from 
the weakness and pain of his malady. He was doing it for his family, for hi" 
own days were numbered; and thcre is nothing on record more heroic than his 
struggle to finish this task. 
Four days after he had finished his literary labor of love, he died of the discase 
which had becn the burden of his last days. fIe passed away .1t Mount :\Ic- 
Gregor, N. Y., July 23, 1885. The loyal peoplc mourned him as the saviour of 
the nation from disruption, and even those who had bcen hi" cncmies in war were 
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his friends in death. The whole nation was prcsent in spirit at his obsequies. 
His remains were interred at Ri\'erside Park, 1\ ew York. and only await the 
imposing monu111ent which the metropolis of the nation he sa\"ed is to rear aho\"e 
his tomb. 
His character can ne\"er be as prominent as the \"ictories he won for his im- 
perilled country; but his honesty, his unsullied ho
or, and his self-abnegation 
entitle him to another crown of glory. 


WILLIAÀI TECUMSEH SHER:\IAN* 


BY ELBRIDGE S. BROOKS 


(1820-1891) 


A CHIEVDIENT wins applause. And 
when the steps toward achievemcnt 
are tinged with mystery, romance, or dar- 
ing, the applause is irresistible and cun- 
tinuous. So it has come to pass that by 
the side of Xcnophon's masterly "retreat 
of the Ten Thousand," of Cortes's burn- 
. ing his ships at "\ T cra Cruz, and of l\larl- 
borough's bold march through the heart 
of GCI many to the \"ictory at Blenheim, 
stands Shclman's 
Iarch to the Sca and 
his .. Christmas Gift" of captured Sm'an:- 
nah. And yet this hI illi<1nt leader of mcn 
had never seen a hostile shot fired until 
he was forty-one, and his first battle was 
the defcat at Bull Run. 
The 
Iarch to the Sea, upon whieh 
Sherman's famc as a soldier so largely rests, was by no mcans the grcatest or 
most significant of his many achie\"ements. 1I is record as a suldier is filled with 
examples of his courage, his shrewdness, and his tenacity, while his mingling of 
gentle ways and grim determination, of restlessness and calm, of forethought, 
fearlessness, and frankness, make him at once a unique and central figure in the 
decade of war and reconstruction that forms so important a chapter in the story 
of the U 11Ïted States of America. 
\Villiam Tecumseh Sherman was born on February 8, 1820, in the town of 
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Lancaster, the county-seat of that fair and fertile section known as Fairficld 
County, in the southern part of the State of Ohio-the busy commonwealth that 
furnished 300,000 men to the armies of the C nion, and gave to the Civil \ \T ar 
its three greatest generals; for Grant and Sherman were Ohio born, and Sheri- 
dan's boyhood was spent in the same State. 
But Sherman's ancestors were of stout Puritan stock, dating back almost to 
the days of the 
Iayflower. His first American" forebear" was a Puritan min- 
ister, Rev. John Sherman, an emigrant to the Connecticut colonr from Essex in 
England. Of one of the collateral branches was Roger Sherman, drafter and 
signer of the Declaration of I ndependence. The father of the soldier wa<; Judge 
Sherman, of the Ohio Supreme Court; his mother was "a Hoyt of :\ cw 
England." 
\Yilliam Tecumseh Sherman was the sixth of ele\Ten children, a younger 
brother being the lad who, later, became Senator John Shcrman of Ohio. Judge 
Sherman, the father of the boys, died in 1829, and \\Tilliam was adopted into the 
family of Scnator Thomas Ewing, of Ohio, a resident of Lancaster, and a notahle 
figure in 
-\merican histOl y, for he was senator and cabinet minister for ncarly 
forty years. 
Sherman's training was that of a soldier from boyhood. .... \t sixteen, he was 
entered as a cadet at the Military _\cademy at \Vest Point, from which he gradu. 
ated in 1840, standing sixth in a class of 42. Engineering was his fa\"orite study, 
but de\Totion to his books seems not to have kept him out of mischief. He was 
not, he himsclf admitted later, "a Sunday-school cadet," his record for beha\'ior 
being 124 in the Academy standard-not so very far from the foot. But Grant, 
it must be rememhered, ranked even lower in his behavior record, standing 
at 149. 
The twenty years that followed Sherman's graduation from \V cst Point were 
variously spent. He was commissioned second lieutenant in the Third 
 \rtillery, 
July I, 1840, and ordered to Florida to face the hostile Seminoles. He was pro- 
moted to he first lieutenant N o\Tember 30, 184 I, and in 1842 was ordered to Fort 
l\Iorgan, in Alabama. From 1843 to 1846 he was stationed at Fort .:\Ioultrie, in 
Charleston Harbor (where the afterward famous 
lajor Rubert - \nderson was 
his superior officer), at Bellefontaine, .Alabama. and at Pittsburg, in Pennsyhrania, 
on recruiting service. "Then the war with :\Iexico was declared, Lieutenant 
Sherman was sent to California, then a dehatahle land. He rcached 
Ionterey 
Bay, by way" of .. the Horn," in January, I84i, and spent thrce years in California, 
returning east as bearer of despatches to the \Var Department in 18so. In 
Iay, 
18 So, he married 
I iss Ellcn Ewing, daughter of Senator Ewing, then Secretary 
of the Interior under President Taylor, and in September following he was com- 
missioncd as captain and sent to St. Louis. 
It was at this time, so Sherman notes in his" l\Iemoirs," that he felt a grcat 
disappointment to think that the war with l\Icxico was fought to a finish without 
his having been" in it," and he adds, "of course, I thought it was the last and 
only chance in my day, and that my career as a soldier was at an cnd." It was 
23 
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at an end for a time, for after garrison duty at St. Louis and X ew Orleans, he 
resigned from the army, and, in 1853, sought to make his fortune in business. 
He first went to California as manager of the San Francisco branch of a St. 
Louis bank, but the ill success of the enterprise drove him east again in 18 57, 
when he engageù in the banking business in K ew York City. To this enter- 
prise, howe\'er, the famous panic of 1857 put an early end, and in 1858 he was 
embarked in the law, with an office at Leavenworth, Kan. This, too, failing 
to supply sufficient bread and butter, he tried farming in Ohio for a while, and 
then applied for a government position in \\T ashington. Instead of this, how- 
ever, he secured an appointment as Superintendent and Professor of Engineer. 
ing in a new military college just started at Alexandria, in Louisiana. He en. 
tered upon the duties of his position on the 1st of January, 1860,' when the mut. 
terings of rebellion were already abroad; and just as he had put the academy into 
good working orùer the war-cloud became so black that Sherman, in a manly let", 
ter tu Governor l\Ioore, of Louisiana, declared his intention of maintaining his 
allegiance to "the old constitution as long as a fragment of it survives," resigned 
his office, and returned to Ohio. In April, 1861, he accepted the presidency of a 
St. Louis street railway company. Then Sumter was fired on, the war fever 
filled the land, troops were hurried to thc front, and Sherman signified to the Sec- 
retary of \Var his desire to serve his country" in the capacit) for which I was 
trained." On l\Iay 14, 1861, he was appointed colonel of the Thirteenth United 
States I nfantry, and assigned to inspection duty in ,,- ashington under General 
Scott, the commander-in-chief ; and then the real story of his life began. 
At first fate seemed to he against him, He was too outspoken and hard- 
headed to suit the reckless and effusi\"c boasters of those early days of the war, 
which he insisted would be long and bluudy, unlcss the whole military power of 
the Republic was put into the field to crush the rebellion before it could grow 
into a revolution. He was as disgusted as \Yashington had been in re\'olmion- 
ary times, with short-service enlistments, and refused point-blank to go to Ohio 
to enlist" three-months men," saying, in his blunt way, " You might as well try 
to put out fire with a squirt gun as expect to put dO\\'n this rebellion with three- 
months troops." He was assigned to the command of the Third Brigade of the 
First Division of l\IcDowell's army, and had his" baptism of fire" upon the dis- 
astrous field of Bull Run, which he has characterized as "one of the best 
planned and worst fought battles of the war." That famous "skedaddle," as it 
was the fashion to call it, he frankly admitted, in his official report, began among 
the men of his brigade, and the" disorderly retreat" speedily became a humiliat- 
ing rout, which only a few cool-headed officers, such as Colonel Sherman, could 
check or control. 
The chagrin over the stampede at Bull Run was so great, that the more con- 
scientious Union officers expected to be held responsible for it and duly court- 
martialed; but to Colonel Sherman's surprise, his superiors saw beyond the åe- 
moralization of the moment, and in August, 1861, he was made brigadier-general 
of volunteers and transferred to the Department of the Cumherland, with head- 
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quarters at Louisville, Ky. From thencefurth all his fighting and all his fame 
was associated with the armies of the \Yest. 
At once he saw thc desperate condition of affairs in Kentucky-a Lorder 
Statc, only to be held for the Union by prompt and decisi\'e measures. He 
caned for reinforcements frequently and emphatically, and when the Secretary of 
\Yar visited him on a tour of inspection, and asked his views on the situation, 
Sherman paralyzed him by asserting that for the defence of Kentucky, 60,000 
men were 'necded at once, and that 200,000 would be necessary there before the 
war in that State could be ended. This was so out of proportion to the Secre- 
tary's estimatc that Sherman was declared crazy; he was depri\-ed of his com- 
mand at the front and relegated to a camp of instruction near St. Louis. 
But so shrewd and correct an obsen'er, so energetic a leader, and so deter- 
mined a fightcr, could not long be left in retirement, and in FeLruary, 1862, 
General Sherman was ordered to assume command of the forces at Paducah, Ky. 
Desperate fighting soon followed. Thc battle of Shiloh (sometimes called Pitts- 
hurg Landing) showed of what stuff the" crazy Sherman," as the newspapers 
had called him, was made, and from Shiloh's bloody field in I 862, to Johnston's 
surrender at Ralcigh in 1865, Sherman's fame rosc steadily, until it left him one 
of the thrce greatest generals of the Civil \ \T ar, and one of thc famous command. 
ers of the century. 
From Shiloh to Raleigh, Shcrman stood, In a measure, as Grant's right hand, 
for, even whcn Grant was" hammering away" in Yirginia, SheI man. by his 
strategy, shrewdness, and daring in the \\? est was gi\'ing him matcrial support 
and help. In the three years of fighting, from 1862 to 1865, these events stand 
prominently out in Sherman's military record-the tenacity with which he held 
thc right of the line at Shiloh, thc faithful sen-ice he rendcred a<; commander of 
the left before Yicksburg, his rapid relief of Knox\'ille, his bnlliant capture of 
Atlanta, his daring and famous march to the sea and the capture of Sa\'annah, 
his equally daring march through the Carolinas to the help of Grant, and his final 
capture of Johnston's army, which was the real close of the war. 
In all thcse events the peculiar traits of charactcr that made Sherman so con- 
spicuous a succcss stood out in bold relief-his coolness in danger, his brayer)' in 
action, his daring in devices, his readiness of im'ention, his electric surprises, his 
scientific strategy, his ruthlessness in destruction, his courtesy to the conquered, 
his devotion to his soldiers, his loyalty to his superior in command, his restlessness, 
his energy, his determination to succeed. These all contributcd to the result that 
made" Sherman's army" famous the \\'odd o\'er, and stampcd him as the hero of 
a Cam l )aio-n that accordino- to militar y ' critics , .. stands alone jn the histon' of 
b t 
 .I 
modern \\'arfare." 
His scientific fencing with General Joseph E. Johnston, the Confederate 
leader was a<; masterlv as it \\-as effecti\'e. He forced his ri\'al from the stand hc 
, , 
had taken as warder of thc gate\\'ays to thc South's supply land, fighting him 
step by step from Dalton hack ward to .\tlanta, and capturing that stronghold of 
the Confederacy by persistent and dc"perate fighting. Then. \\-hen . \t1anta W,1S 
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won, Sherman's ability to cut the Gordian knot, as no other man dared, was dis- 
played with especial force. Instead of frittering away his precious time by sim- 
ply holding Atlanta, or wasting strength unnecessarily by hunting up a baffled 
and elusive foe, or dc\'oting all his energy to keeping open his long line of com- 
munication and supply, he determined to strike a disastrous blow at the Con- 
federacy, swiftly and unexpectedly. Cutting loose from his connection with the 
\\Test, he would live on the enemy and lay waste the storehouse of the Confed- 
eracy-or, as he expressed it in outlining his plans to General Grant, "mO\'e 
through Georgia, smashing things, to the sea." 
The holdness of this desperate measure at first attracted, as it afterward alarm cd, 
the authorities at \Yashington. Consent was given and then recalled, hut, before 
the recall could reach him Shcrman had acted quickly, fearing this same counter- 
mand. Cpon receipt of the order consenting to his march, he cut thc telc- 
graph wires to the north, then he burned his bridges, torc up the railroad that 
connected him with the \Yest, and, with his army reduced to its actual a\"ailable 
fighting strength of 60,000 men, with banners streaming, gun-barrels glistening in 
the sun, bands pla\'ing, and the mcn singing lustily" Glory, glory, hallelujah!" 
Atlanta was left behind, and" Sherman's army" set its face eastward and com- 
menced its memorable march to the sea. 
In two parallel columns the army of invasion and destruction mo\'ed through 
the fertile land, cutting a swath of dcsolation forty miles wide, and crippling the 
Confederacy by dissipating its most cherished resources. For fully a month the 
army was practically lost, so far as communication with the r\ orth was concerned. 
Then it struck the sea at Savannah, captured that beautiful city, and, in the cele- 
brated despatch which actually reached President Lincoln on Christmas Evc, Gen- 
eral Sherman presented to the President and thc country" the city of Sa\"annah, 
as a Christmas gift." 
Savannah taken, the more difficult march northward was determined upon, so 
as to make a junction with Grant before Richmond, and end the war by one final 
and tremendou<; stroke. The" Campaign of the Carolinas," as this northward 
march was called, was a really greater achievement than the march to the sea, for 
it was against more formidable natural odds, and was done in midwinter. The 
distance covered, from Savannah to -Goldsboro, in Korth Carolina, was four hun- 
dred and twenty-five miles; five large ri\Ters \\"ere crossed, thrce important cities 
were captured, and the Stars and Stripes were once more flung to the breeze 
above the ruins of Fort Sumter. 
\nd yet, in fifty days from the start, the army 
reached Goldsboro, "in superb order," and conclcded what Sherman himself des- 
ignates as " one of the longest and most important marches ever made by an or- 
ganized army in a civilized country." It was a great achievement, but it was 
without the novelty, the mystery, and the dramatic qualities of the earlier cross- 
country campaign, and so it has come to pass that the first has been the most 
famous, and Sherman's march to the sea has gone into history as one of the rom- 
ances and glories of the \\T ar of the Rebellion. 
The campaign of the Carolinas fitly cnded, as had the march to the sea, in 
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vict0fY; and the successes at Averysboro and BurtOlwille culminated on April 26, 
1865, in the surrender, near Raleigh, of ] ohnston, and the last organized army of 
the Confederacy. 
The war was over. Sherman's army marched northward to \Vashingtún, 
where, on 
Iay 24, 1865, on the second day of the famous Grand Re\"iew, General 
Sherman and his victorious army marched past the presidential re\'iewing stand- 
.. sixty-five thousand men," says General Sherman, .. in splendid ph) sique, who 
had just completed a march of nearly two thousand miles in a hostile country." 
Thcn came the disbandment; Sherman bade his" boys" good-Ly in a ring-ing 
farewell order; the men departed to their waiting homcs, and thc splendid" Army 
of the 'Yest " was a thing of the past. 
After the conclusion of the war General Sherman was, for four years, sta- 
tioned at St. Louis, as Commander of the l\1ilitary Di\'ision of the 
Iississippi. 
He was a notable public character, with a reputation for bra\"ery that nonc dare 
assail, and a record as a soldier that made him one of the nation's heroes. He 
stood next to Grant in position, merit, and popularity; and when, in 1869, Gen- 
eral Grant was elected to the presidency, Sherman, who had Leen named lieuten- 
ant-general in 1866, was promoted to the vacant post as general of the army, 
with headquarters at \Vashington. 
He visited Europe in 1871-72 and, both because of his own brilliant rccord, 
and his official position as head of the American army, hc was e\'ery\\-here re- 
ceived with honor and distinction. Returning home he wrote his .. 
Iemoirs;" 
they were published in 1875, and stamped him, in the opinion of critics, as "by 
far the ablest writer among America's military men." 
On February 8, I 884, he was placed upon the retired list-" turned out to 
grass," as he exprcssed it, "and told I could spcnd the rest of my days in peace 
and retirement." As an especial mark of the nation's pride in his record, he was, 
as the order stated, "placed upon the retired list of the army, without reduction in 
his current pay and allowances," and the President in the same order puLlicly put 
on record the gratitude of the .J. \merican pcople "for the services of incalculaLle 
value rendered by General Sherman in the \Yar for the Pnion, which his grcat 
military genius and daring did so much to end." It was a fitting tributc to the 
man who had worn the uniform of his country for fort\" ) cars, faithful to e\"ery 
trust and equal to every emergency, and who had riscn through e\"ery grade from 
a cadctship and a lieutenancy, to the proud eminence of General of the Armies of 
the United States. 
The twenty-six years that were his after the close of the great struggle in 
which he had been one of the central figures, were filled with a quiet enjoyment 
of life and a widc personal popularity. \Yhercver he went he was a li\"ing hcro, 
welcomed and honored as such by the peoplc who owed so much to his wise 
hrain and his unsheathed sword. lIc could ha\'e been President of the Cnitcd 
States, had he been willing to accept the nomination that was offered him; in- 
stead, he declined with peremptory and characteristic bluntness, and he is, it is 
believed, the only man who e\'er did refuse that high office. 
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After his retirement he made his home, first in St. Louis and then in New 
York, where the last five years of his life were passed, and where he speedily 
became 'one of the great city's familiar, honored, and notable figures. Here, too. 
the final call came to him. On February 14, 1891, when he had just passed 
his seventy-first birthday, sounded the order" parade is dismissed," and Sherman 
died in his own home, in \Vest Seventy-first Street, mourned by an entire nation. 
He was buried in St. Louis by the side of his wife, who had died in 1890. 
\Villiam Tecumseh Sherman was, in the strictest sense of the word, a soldier. 
His bearing and presence told of camp and uniform. \Yith a military education 
and military environments, he could not understand, and could not calmly brook, 
the cautious conservatism of the civilian, which would often temporize when swift, 
determined action seemed necessary, and which was often boastful at home, and 
timorous in the field. Able in action, fierce in assault, unerring in judgment, 
watchful in detail; with a sagacity and foresight that amounted almost to 
genius, and a memory that was marvellous, General Sherman was a great military 
leader, and one who, when the opportunity came, rode straight into fame and 
reputation. As determined as he was daring, as magnanimous as he was impul- 
sive, as clear-headed as he was energetic, and as gentle-hearted in peace as he was 
ruthless in war. he was indeed a unique figure in 
--\merica's history, and, as time 
goes on, his name will stand as that of one of the great Republic's most famous 
men and most cherished memories. 
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 HILIP HE
RY SHERIDAN, Commander-in-chief of the United States 

>>
 .' Army, and the last and most brilliant of the great generals of the 
f rf'" i(. North, was born at Albany, N. V.March 6, 18 31. He had few ad. 
1 
 o
 vantages of early education and training, but in 1848 he 'ohtained a 
.- 'to 
 cadetship at \Yest Point. Sheridan's hot blood and impulsive tem- 
perament were manifested even in his student days, and a quarrel with a comrade 
resulted in his suspension for a year. He was consequently unable to graduate 
in 1852, as he should have done, but in the following year he concluded his stud- 
ies and was appointed a brevet second lieutenant of infantry. In 1854 he was 
assigned to {he First Infantry in Texas, and the same year he receìved his com- 
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mISSIOn as second lieutenant of the Fourth Infantry. \Yith the latter regiment 
he served during the next six years in \\?ashington Territory and Oregon. In the 
attack upon the Indians at the Cascades, \Vashington Territory, in 
--\pril, 1856, 
the United States troops landed under fire, and 
routed and dispersed the enemy at every point. 
General Scott drew special attention to Sheri- 
3an's bra\Tery on this occasion. 
But it was the great Ci\Til \\Tar which de- 
veloped Sheridan's talents, as in the case of 
many other distipguished officers, and made 
promotio;1 rapid. The resignation of com- 
manders with Southern sympathies and the 
creation of new regiments secured Sheridan a 
first lieutenancy in the Fourth Infantry in 
l\Luch, 1861, and a captaincy in the Thirteenth 
, 
Infantry in the following 1\lay. Yet that mem- 
= 
orable year in the history of the United States 
,. brought him little employment and no laurels." 
Aftcr \Tarious minor services he was commis- 
sioned as colonel of thc Sccond 
lichigan Ca\'alryon 1\lay 25, 1862. He at once 
en
agcd with the regiment in Elliot's raid against thc railroad, which was de 
stroyed at Booneville. During the month of June hc commanded the Second 
Ca\'alry Brigade in sevcral skirmishes, and on July I st gained a hrilliant \Tictory at 
ßooneville over a superior ca\Talry forcc. His appointment as brigadier-general 
of \Tolunteers dated from this action. I n the autumn of 1862 Shcridan received 
the command of the Eleventh Division of the 
 \rmy of the Ohio, under General 
Buell. 
\1o\Ting out of Louis\Tille with Bucll, against Br,lgg, he took part, on 
October 8th, in the stoutly contested battle of Perr)'\Tille, whcre he manæu\Ted 
his division with conspicuous skill and effect, holding- the key of the K orthcrn 
position, and using the point to its utmost ad\'antage. 
.At the famous battlc of 
Iurfreesboro, which was one of the bloodiest and 
most prolonged of the campaign) Shcridan held the kcy-point for sc\"cral hours 
in the first day's fighting, "displaying supcrb tactical skill and the greate<;t gal- 
lantry." After repulsing four desperate assaults his ammunition unfortunately 
ga\-e out. I Ie thcn ordered a bayonet charge and withdrew his lincs from the 
held; but by his obstinate resist,U1ce imTaluablc time had becn gained by his 
chief, Gencral Rosecrans, to make new dispositions. Sheridan's commission as 
major-general followed upon thcse senTices. From this time little of interest 
occurrcd until Scptember 19 and 20, 1863, when Shcridan again distinguished 
himself at tht: battle of Chickamaug-a, rcscuing- his division from a perilous 
position. General Thomas was transferred to the comn1.lnd of Rosccrans' bc- 
sieged army at Chattanooga, and thither General Grant ani\"cd with rcinforce- 
ments Írom Yicksburg. Gr.l11t was determincd tu dislodg-e thc Southern com- 
mander, Bragg, who was posted on Lool...out .:\Iountain and :\Iissionary Ridge. 


:e. 
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Hooker carried Lookout l\Iountain and Thomas captured the Ridge on 
 0- 
vember 25th. In the latter operation Sheridan's division was the first to cross 
the crest, and it }Jressed the enemy's rear-guard until long after dark, 3eizing 
wagons and artillery. By his successful conduct in the \Yest, Sheridan had 
now thoroughly established his military reputation. 
Grant, who had now become lieutenant-gcneral, established his headquarters 
ill Virginia in l\Iarch, 1864- He was very badly off for an energetic command- 
er of cavalry there, and discussed the matter with Gcneral Hallcck. The latter 
at once suggested Sheridan, remembering his splendid dash and Lravcry at Mis- 
sionary Ridge. .. The very man!" exclaimed the laconic Grant, and Sheridan 
accordingly became commander of the Ca\'alry Corps of the Army of the 
Potomac. Sheridan's progress during the campaign of 1864 \\"as like a \\'hirl- 
wind. H is troops covercd the front and flanks of the infantl y through thc battle' 
of the" \Yilderness " untill\Iay 8th, whcn the grcater part of the force was \\'ith- 
drawn, and next morning Shcridan started on a raid against the encmy's points 
of communication with Richmond. Getting within the Confederate lines he 
dashed upon thc outworks of Richmond itself, where he took one hundred 
prisoners, and thence mo\"ed to I- Iaxall's Landing, from which point he returned 
to the Northern army, having destroyed many miles of railroad track, besidcs 
trains and a great quantity of rations, and liherated Union soldiers. This expe- 
dition included repulses of the enemy at Beaver D.lm and l\Ieadow Bridge, and 
the defeat of the enemy's cavalry at Yellow Tavern, \\'here their Lest cavalry 
leader, J. E. B. Stuart, was killed. From l\lay 2ïth to June 24th Sheridan was 
engaged in almost daily engagements and skirmishes, harassing the enemy, and, 
with that good fortune which sometimes attends the most daring soldiers, resist- 
ing all attempts to defcat or capture him. 
The l\1iddle Dcpmtment and the Department of \Yest Virginia, \Vash- 
ington, and Susquehanna were constituted the "l\1iddle l\Iilitary Division" in 
August, 1864, and General Grant put Sheridan in command of the same. He 
chafed for opportunities of further distinguishing himself and justifying his ap- 
pointment; but the enemy, under General Early, had been reinforced, and for six 
weeks Sheridan was kept on the defensive near lIarper's Fcrry. 
-\t length, \\'hen 
Early's forces had been diminished, Sheridan expressed such confidence of succcss 
if he were alluwed to attack, that Grant gave him permission in only two words of 
instruction, "Go in !" Sheridan went in, attacking Early with great vigor, on 
September 19th, at the crossing of the Opequan. After a severe battle the enemy 
was routed; Sheridan captured three thousand prisoners and fi\'e guns, and sent 
Early, as he expresscd it, "whirling through \Vinchcster." Next day President 
Lincoln, on Grant's recommendation, appointed the \"ictorious soldier a brigadier- 
general in the regular army. Taking up the pursuit of Early in the Shenandoah 
Valley, Sheridan found him on the 20th strongly posted on Fisher's II ill, just 
beyond Strashurg. Quietly moving Crook's command through the wood, he 
turned the enemy's left on the 22d, and drove him from his stronghold, capturing- 
sixteen guns. 
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The losses of Sheridan and those of Early in these two battles were almost 
precisely equal, being about fifty-four hundred men each; but the 1\' orthern gen- 
eral had captured many guns and small arms. Sheridap continued the pursuit up 
the vailey, but finding it impracticable to proceed either to Lynchburg or Char- 
lottesville, he returned through the valley, devastating it on his way and render- 
ing it untenable for an enemy's army. By Sheridan's successes Grant obtained 
the unobstructed use of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Canal, whereas his defeat would have exposed l\laryland and Pennsylvania 
to im'asion, 
Sheridan's next operations, however, were the most important, as they ha\'e be 
come the most renowned, in his career. Passing through Strasburg, he postcd his 
troops on the further hank of Cedar Creek, while he himself, on October 16th. 
went to \Yashington, in response to a request from Secretal)' Stanton, for consulta- 
tion. Before the sun rose on the morning of the 19th, Early, \\'ho had been rei!}- 
forced, surprised, during a fog, the left of the C nion army and unco\"ered the po- 
3ition also of the 1\'ineteenth Corps, capturing twenty-four guns and about fourteen 
hundred prisoners. General \Vright succeeded in retaining his grasp on the turn- 
pike by moving the Sixth Corps to its western side and the ca\'alry to its eastern ; 
but the whole army in the process had been driven back beyond 
Iiddletown. 
Sheridan was at \Vinchester at this time, on his return from \\Tashington. 
Hearing the noise of battle, he dashed up the turnpike with an escort of twenty 
men, rallying the fugitives on his way, and after a ride of a dozen miles reached 
the army, where he was recei\"ed with indescribable enthusiasm. This famous 
incident gave rise to Buchanan Rcad's stirring poem of Sheridan's ride, now one 
of the most popular pieces in the repertories of 'public readers, both in England 
and the United States. After the lapse of a few hours, spent in preparing his 
forces, Sheridan ordered an ad\'ance, and literally swept the enemy from the 
field in one of the most overwhelming and decisi\'c engagcments of the war. 
All the lost Union guns were retaken, and twenty-four Confederate guns and 
many wagons and stores were captured. Congress passed a \'ote of thanks to 
Sheridan and his troops for the "brilliant series of \'ictories in the \'alley," and 
especially the one at Cedar Creek. Sheridan was appointed by the Presidcnt a 
major-general in the army "for the personal gallantry, military skill, and just 
confidence in the courage and patriotism of your troops," as the order expressed 
it, .. displayed by you on October 19th." 
On February 27, 1865, Sheridan, with his cavalry, 10,000 strong, I11m'ed up 
the valley, destroying the Virginia Central Railroad, thc James Ri\'er Canal, and 
immense quantities of supplies, and defeating Early again at \Yaynesboro. lIe 
then made his way toward Grant's army and arrived at the \\Thite House on 
March 19th. In subsequent operations he acted immediately undcr General 
Grant. The final campaign of the war began, and on March 31st Sheridan was 
attacked by a heavy force of Lee's infantry, under Picket and J ohn<;on; but on the 
following day, being reinforced bv \Yarren, he entrapped and completely routed 
Picket and Johnson's forces at Fi\'e Forks, taking thousands of prisoners. 
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Shcridan displayed great tactical skil1 and generalship on this occasion, and the 
decisive battle of Five Forks compelled General Lee to e\'acuate Petersburg and 
Richmond. Lce was soon in flight, but Sheridan was speedily on his trail, and, 
far away in the 1\ orthern \'an, he constantly harassed the enemy. O\'ertaking 
the flying army at Sailor's Creek, he captured sixteen guns and four hundred 
wagons, and detained the enemy until the Sixth Corps could come up, whcn a 
combined attack resulted in the capture of more than six thousand prisoners. 
On April 8th Sheridan again engaged the Confederates at 
\ppomattox 
Station. Early on the morning of the 9th the enemy endea\"ored to break 
through, but abandoned the attempt when Sheridan, mo\'ing aside, disclosed the 
infantry behind. Sheridan mounted his men and was about to charge, when the 
white flag betokening surrendcr was displayed in his front. This brought the 
war in \
irginia to a close, though in Alabama and other districts the conflict 
continued to a somewhat later period. The Confederate power, however, was 
broken by the surrender at Appom.:1ttox Court-house, which practically ended the 
Civil \Var. 
Sheridan subsequently conducted an expedition into :'\ orth Carolina. On 
June 3, 1865, he took command of the Military Division of the Southwest, at 
New Orleans, and was appointed to the Fifth l\Iilitary District (Louisiana and 
Texas) in 
Iarch, 1867. President Johnson, being dissatisfied \\.ith his adminis- 
tration, relieved him of his appointment during the reconstruction troubles in 
Louisiana, and transferred him to the Department of the 
lissouri. lie con- 
tinued in command until 
Iarch 4-, [869, when he was promotcd to the rank of 
lieutenant-general, and assign cd the command of the Di \'ision of the M issoUl i. 
with headquarters at Chicago. 
During the Franco-German \Var of 18ïo-ïl General Sheridan visited Eu- 
rope, and was present as a spectator with the German forccs at se\'eral celebrated 
engagements, I Ie was held in high csteem by Prince Bismarck and Count Von 
Moltke. After the sanguinary battlc of Gravelotte, which Sheridan witnessed, 
Bismarck returned with the King to Pont-à-
Iousson, and on thc e,"ening of the 
next day the German Chancellor entertained at dinncr Gencral Sheridan and his 
American companions, "with whom hc talked eagerly in good English, while 
champagne and porter circulatcd." At onc point of the Franco-German \Var, 
when Bismarck was at Versailles, anxiously desiring a French government with 
which hc could concludc a durable peace, "it almost secmcd," says l\Ir. Lowe, in 
his" Life of Bismarck," " as if he had no other resource hut to pursuc the war on 
the prInciples laid down by General Sheridan." The 
 \merican soldier had said 
to the Chancellor: "First deal as hard blows at the enemy's soldiers as possible, 
and then causc so much suffering to the inhabitants of the country that they will 
long for peace and press their government to make it. 
 othing should be left 
to the people but cyes to see and lament the war." 
In 1875, during the political disturbances in Louisiana, General Sheridan was 
sent to 
 ew Orleans, returning to Chicago on quiet being restored. On the 
retirement of General Sherman, in l\Iarch, [884-, he "'as appointed Commandcr- 
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in-chief of the 
 \rmy of the C nited States. He died August 5, I SSS. General 
Sheridan was the most brilliant cavalry officer whom 
\merica has produced. In 
addition to conspicuous personal bra\ err, he had an eagle eye for piercing 
through the designs of an enemy and for detecting at a glance all their weak 
points. He possessed wonderful energy, remained un depressed in the presence 
of overwhelming odds, and had a superb confidence in moments of the greatest 
danger. His carccr was one of the most romantic and adwnturous called forth 
by the great American ci\"il struggle. 


ROBERT ED:\IUND LEE 


BY GENERAL VISCOUNT \VOLSELEY 


I T is my wish to give a short outline of Gen- 
eral Lee's life, and to describe him as I 
saw him in the autumn of 1862, when at the 
head of proud and \'ictorious troops he 
smiled at the notion of defeat by any army 
that could be sent against him. I desirc to 
make known to the Icader not only the rc- 
nowned soldier, whom I belie\'e to ha\'e 
been the greatest of his agc, but to gi\ e 
some insight into the character of one whom 
I haye always considered the most perfect 
man I e\'Cr met. 
\s a looker-on, I feel that both partiès 
in the war haye so much to be proud of 
that both can afford to hear what imp.lrtia) 
Englishmen, or foreigners, have to sa)' about 
it. Inflated and buhble rcputations were ac- 
quired during its progress, few of which will bear the test of timc. The idol mo- 
mentarily set up, often for political reasons, crumbles in time into the du
t from 
which its limbs were perhaps originalh- moulded, To me, howe\'cr, two figure,> 
stand out in that hi<;wry, towcring abm'e all others, both cast in hard mctal that 
will be forever proof against the belittling cfforts of all future detractors: one, 
General Lce, thc great soldier; the uther, 
Ir. Lincoln, the far-sceing statcsman of 
iron will of unflinchinrr determination. Each is a g ood re p resentati\'e of the 
cn- 
, 
 . 
ius that characteriLcd his country. As I stud\' the history of the sccession war, 
these seem to me the two men who influenced it most, and who will bc rccog. 
nized as its grcatest heroes when future generations uf . \mcrican histuri,\I1<; re- 
cord its stirring events with impartialit\'. 
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General Lee came from the class of landed gentry that has furnished England 
at all times with her most able and distinguished leaders. The first of his family 
who went to America was Richard Lee, who, in 1641, became Colonial Secretary 
to the Governor of Virginia. The family settled in \Ye"tmoreland, one of the 
most lovely counties in that historic State, and members of it from time to time 
held high positions in the government. Se\'Cral of the family distinguished them- 
sel\Tes during the \Var of Independence, among whom was Henry, the father of 
General Robert E. Lee. I Ie raised a mounted corps known as .. Lee's Legion," in 
command of which he obtained the rcputation of being an able and gallant sol- 
dier. He was nicknamed by his comrades" Light-Horse Harry." He was three 
times Governor of his native State. To him is attributed the authorship of the 
eulogy on General \Vashington, in which occurs the so-often quoted sentence, 
.. First in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen," praise 
that with eq
al truth might have been subsequently applied to his own distin- 
guished son. 
The subject of this slight sketch, Robert Edmund Lee, was born January 9, 
180 7, at the family place of Stratford, in the county of \V cstmoreland, State of 
lTirginia. \Vhen only a few years old, his parents moved to the small town of 
Alexandria, which is on the right hank of the Potomac River, nearly opposite 
\Yashington, but a little below it. 
He was but a boy of cleven when his father died, leaving his family in strait- 
ened circumstances. Like many other great commanders, he was in consequence 
hrought up in comparative poverty, a condition which has been pronounced by 
the greatest of them as the best training for soldiers. During his early years he 
attended a day-school near his home in Alexandria. He was thus able in his leis- 
ure hours to help his invalid mother in all her household concerns, and to afford 
her that watchful care which, owing to her very delicate health, she so much 
needed. She was a clever, highly gifted woman, and by her fond care his charac- 
ter was formed and stamped with honest truthfulness. By her he was taught 
ne\Ter to forget that he was well born, and that, as a gentleman, honur must be 
his guiding star through life. It was from her lips he learned his Bible, from hcr 
teaching he drank in the sincere belief in revealed religion which he never lost. ] t 
was she who imbued her great son with an ineradicable belief in the efficacy of 
prayer, and in the reality of God's interposition in the every-day affairs of the true 
belie\Tcr. No son ever returned a mother's love with more heartfelt intensity. She 
wa<; his idol, and he worshipped her with the deep-seated inborn love which is 
known only to the son in whom filial affection is strengthened by respect and per- 
sonal admiration for the woman who bore him. He was her all in all, or, as she 
described it, he was both son and daughter to her. He watched over her in weary 
hours of pain, and senTed her with all that soft tenderness which was such a 
marked trait in the character of this great, stern leader of men. 
He seems to ha\Te been throughout his boyhood and early youth perfect in 
disposition, in bearing, and in conduct-a model of all that was noble, honorable, 
and manly Of the early life of very few great men can this be said. Many who 
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have left behind the greatest reputations for usefulness, in whom middlc age was 
a model of virtue and perhaps of noble self-denial, began their career in a whirl- 
wind of wild excess. Often, again, we find that, like 1\ero, thc virtuous youth 
de\'elops into the middle-aged fiend, who leaves behind him a name to be exe- 
crated for all time. It would be dif1ìcult to find in history a great man, be he sol- 
dier or statesman, with a character so irreproachable throughout his wholc life as 
that whieh in boyhood, youth, manhood, and to his death, distinguished Robcrt 
Lee from all contemporaries. 
He entered the 
lilitary Academy of \Vest Point at the age of eighteen, where 
he worked hard, became adjutant of the cadet corps, and finally graduated at the 
head of his class. There he mastered the theorr of war and studied the cam- 
paigns of the great masters in that most ancient of all sciences. \ Vhate,'cr he 
did, even as a boy, he did thoroughly, with order and method. Even at this early 
age he was the model Christian gentleman in thought, word, and deed; careful 
and exaet in the obedience he rendered his superiors, but remarkable for that 
dignity of deportment which all through his career struck strangers with admir- 
ing respect. 
He left \ Vest Point when twenty-two, having gained its highest honors, and 
it once obtained a commission in the engineers. Two years afterward he mar- 
ried the granddaughter and heiress of. Mrs. Custis, whose second husband had 
been General \Vashington, but by whom she left no children. It was a great 
match for a poor subaltern officer, as his wife was heiress to a very cxtensi,'e 
property and to a large number of slaves. She was cle,'er, very well educated, 
and a general favorite; he was handsome, taU, well made, with a graceful figure, 
and a good rider; his manners were at once easy and captivating. These young 
people had long known one another, and each was the other's first Ion:, She 
brought with her as part of her fortune General \Vashington's beautiful property 
of Arlington, situated on the picturesque wooded heights that O\"Crhang the 
Potomac Ri\ocr, upposite the capital to which the great \\"ashington had given 
his name. In talking to me of the 
orthern troops, whose conduct in \ïrginia 
was then denounced by every local papcr, no bitter expression passed his lips, 
but tears filled his eyes as he referred to the destruction of his place, that had 
been the chcrished home of the father of the P nited States. lIe could forgin' 
their cutting down his trees. their wanton conversion of his pleasure-grounds into 
a graveyard, hut he could never forget their red.less plunder of all the camp 
equipment and other relics of General \\T.1shington that Arlington IIou'ic Iud 
contained. 
Robert Lee first saw active service during the l\merican war with l\Ic
ico in 
18 4 6 , where he was wounded, and evinced a rt'markable talent for W.lr that 
brought him prominently into notice. I Ie was afterward cngaged in oreration
 
against hO'itile Indians, and obtaincd the reputation in the army of being an 
able officer of great promise. General Scott, thcn the general of greatest repute 
in the United States, was especially <lttractcd hv the Leal and soldierly inqinct of 
the Y ouno- ca p tain of eno-ineers and frc l1 uentlv em l )lo\Td him (In distant c
 l )('di- 
b :"""'-0' '1.., 
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tiuns that required cool nen'e, confidence, and plenty of common sense. It is a 
curious fact that throughout the l\Icxican 'Var Gencrai Scott in his despatches 
and reports made frequent mention of three officers-Lee, Beauregard, and 
l\IcClellan-whose names became household words in 
 \merica afterward durinO" 
, b 
the great Southern Stl uggle for independence. General Scott had the highcst 
opinion of Lee's military genius, and did not hesitate to ascribe much of his suc- 
cess in Mexico as due to Lee's" skill, valor, and undaunted .encrgy." Indeed, 
subsequently, when the day came that these two men should part, each to take a 
diffcrent side in the horriòle contest before them, General Scott is said to have 
urged 
Ir. Lincoln's GO\Ternment to secure Lee at any price, alleging he "would 
be worth fifty thousand men to them." lIis \'aluable services wcre duly recog- 
nized at \Vashington by more than one step of brevet promotion: he oLtained 
the rank of colonel and was given command of a ca\'alry regiment shortly after- 
ward. 
I must now pass to the most important epoch of his life, when the Southern 
States left the Union and set up a gmTernment of their own. l\Ir. Lincoln was 
in 1860 elected President of the United States in the abolitionist intcrest. Both 
parties were so angry that thoughtful men soon began to see that war alone could 
end this bitter dispute. Shipwreck was before the vessel of state which General 
"'ashington had built and guided with so much care during his long and hard- 
fought contest. Civil war stared the American citizcn in the face, and Lee's 
heart was wcllnigh broken at the prospect. Early in 186 I the scven Cotton 
States passed acts declaring their withdrawal from the Union, and thcir cstablish- 
ment of an independcnt repuhlic, under the title of " The Confederatc States of 
America." This dcclaration of independcnce was in reality a revolution; war 
alone could ever bring all the States togcther. 
Lee viewed this secession with horror. Until the month of .April, when 
\
irginia, his own dcarly cherished State, joincd thc Confcderacy, he clung fondly 
to the hope that the gulf which separated the North from thc South might yet 
be bridged over. lIe bdie\'ed thc dissolution of thc C nion to be a dirc calamity 
not only for his own country, but for civilization and all mankind. "Still," he 
said, "a Union that can only be maintained br swords and baronets, and in 
which strife and cÏ\Til war are to take the place of brothcrly Im'e and kindness, 
has no charm for me." I n common with all Southerners he firmly believed that 
each of the old States had a legal and indisputable right, hy its individual consti- 
tution, and by its act of union, to leave at will the grcat Union into which each 
had separately entered as a sovcreign State. This was with him an article of 
faith of which hc wa<; as sure as of alw divinc truths he found in the Bible. 
ThIS fact must be kcpt always in mind by those whu would rightly understand 
his character, or thc course he pursucd in 186 J. lIe Im'cd the Union for which 
his father and family in the previous century had fought so hard and done so 
much. But he loved his own State still more. She was the sovereign to whom 
in the first place he mved allegiqnce, and whose orders, as expresscd through her 
legally constituted government, he was, he felt, bound in law, in honor, and in 
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lo'"e to obey without doubt or hesitation. This belief was the main-spring that 
kept the Southern Confederacy guing, as it was also the corner-stone of its con- 
stitution. 
In April, 1861, at Fort Sumter, Charleston Harbor, the first shot was fired in 
a war that was only ended in April, 1865, by the surrender of General Lee's 
army at Appomattox Court House, in \Tirginia. In duration it is the longest 
wa: waged since the great :'\apoleon's power was finally crushed at \Yaterloo. 
As the heroic struggle of a small pupulation that was cut off from all outside 
help, against a great, populous, and very rich republic, with every market in the 
world open to it, and to whom all Europe was a recruiting ground, this secession 
war stands out prominently in thc history of the world. \Vhen the ,'ast num- 
h
rs of men put intu the field by the X orthern States, and the scale upon which 
their operations wcre carried on, are duly considered, it must be regarded as a 
war fully equal in magnitude to the successful Í1wasion of France by Germany in 
18ïo. If the mind be allowed to speculate on the course that events will take 
:n centuries to cume, as thcy flow surely on with varying swiftness to the ocean 
of the unknown futurc, the influence which the result of this Confederate war is 
buund to exercise upon man's future history will seem very great. Think of 
what a power the re- C nited States will be in anothcr century! Of what it will 
be in the twenty-first century of the Christian era! If, as many belie,"e, China 
is destined to absorb all _-\sia and then to overrun Europe, may it not be in the 
possible future that Armageddon, the final contest between heathcndom and 
Christianity, may be fought out between China and 1\ orth America? llad se- 
cession been victorious, it is tolerably certain that the United States would ha,'e 
broken up still further, and instead of the present magnificent and English- 
speaking empire, we should now see i:1 its place a number of small powers with 
separate interests" 

Iost certainly it was the existence of slavery in the South that ga'"e risc to 
the bitter antagonism of feeling which led to secession. But it was not to secure 
emancipation that the X orth took up arms, although during the progress of the 
war 
Ir. Lincoln proclaimed it, for the purpose of striking his cnemy a serious 
blow. Lee hated sla,"ery, hut, as he explai

d to mc, he thought it wicked to 
gi'"e freedom suddenly tu some millions of people \\"hu were incapable of using it 
with profit to themsch-es or the State. He assurcd me he had long intcnded to 
gradually give his sla,'es their liberty. He believed the institution to be a moral 
and political e,"il, and more hurtful to the whitc than to the black man. fIe had 
a strong affection for the negro; but he deprecaterl any sudden or violent inter- 
fcrence on the part of the State between master and sla'"e. 
 othing would ha'"e 
induced him to fight for the continuance of sl.wcry; indeed, he declared that had 
he owned e,"ery sla'"e in the South he would willingly gi,"e them all up if by so 
doing he could preserve the Cnion. lIe was opposed to secession, and to pre- 
n:nt it hc would willingly sacrifice e,'er) thing exeept honor and duty, which for- 
bade him to desert his Stare. \\Then in _ \pril, 1861, she formally and by an act 
of her Legislature left thc e nion, he rcsigncd his cummission in the C nited 
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States army with the intention of retiring into pri,"ate life. He endeavored to 
choose what was right. Every personal interest bade him throw in his lot with 
the Union. His property lay so close to \Yashington that it was certain to be de- 
stroyed and swept of e'"ery slave, as belonging to a rebel. But the dic was cast; 
he forsook everything for principle and the stern duty it entailed. Then came 
that final temptation which opened out before him d. vista of puwer and impor- 
tance greater than that which any man since \Yashington had held in 
\merica. 
General Long's book proves beyond all further doubt that he was offered the 
post of commander-in-chicf of the Federal army. General Scott, his great friend 
and leader, whom he loved and respected, then commanding that army, used all 
his influence to persuade him to throw in his lot \\"ith the North, but to no pur- 
pose. 
othing would induce him to have any part in the invasion of his own 
State, much as he abhorred the war into which he felt she was rushing. His lm'e 
of country, his unselfish patriotism, caused him to relinquish home, fortune, a cer- 
tain future, in fact, e,"erything, for her sake. 
He was not, however, to remain a spectator of the coming conflict; he was 
too well known to his countrymen in Virginia as the officer in whom the Fed- 
eral army had most confidence. The Statc of \Tirginia appointed him major- 
general and commander-in-chief of all her military forces. In open and crowded 
convention he formally accepted this position, saying, with all that dignity and 
grace of manner which distinguished him, that he did so " trusting in Almighty 
God, an apprm"ing conscience, and the aid of my fellow-citizens." The scene 
was most impressive. There ,vere present aU the leading men of \Tirginia, and 
representati,'es of all the first families in a State where grcat store was attached 
to gentle birth, and where society was very exclusive. Gcneral Lee's prcsence 
commanded respect, even from strangers, by a calm, self-possessed dignity the 
like of \\"hich I h
we never seen in other men. Naturally of strong passions, he 
kept them under perfect control by that iron and dctermined will, of which his 
expression and his face ga'"e evidence. _\.s this tall, handsome soldier stoud 
before his countrymen, he was the picture of the ideal patriot, unconscious and 
self-possessed in his strength; he indulged in no theatrical display of feeling; 
there was in his face and about him that placid resoh"e whieh bespoke great con- 
fidence in self, and which in his case-onc knuws not how-quickly communi- 
cated its magnetic influence to others. I Ie was then just fifty-four years old, the 
age of 
Iarlborough when he destroyed the French army at ßlenheim. In many 
ways and on many points these two great men much resembled e<::::Ï1 othcr. 
Both were of a dignified and commanding exterior; eminently handsome, with 
a figure tall, graceful, and erect, while a muscular, square-built frame bespoke 
great activity of body. The charm of manner which I han' mentioned as very 
winning in Lee, was possessed in the highest degrec by l\Iarlborough. Both, 
i at the outset of their great career of victory, were regarded as essentia!
y national 
commanders. Both had married young, and were faithful husbands and devoted 
fathers. Both had in all their campaigns the same belief in an e\'er-watchful 
Prm"idence, in whose help. they trusted implicitly, and for whose interposition 
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they prayed at all times. They were giftcd with the same military instinct, the 
same genius for war. The power of fascinating those with whom they wcre as- 
sociated, the spell which they cast o\-cr thcir soldiers, "ho belie'Ted almost super- 
stitiously in their certainty of victon T , thcir contempt of danger, their darIng 
courage, constitute a parallel that is difficult to equal between any other two g;eaÍ: 
men of modern times. 
From the first Lee anticipated a long and blood," struggle, although from the 
bomhastic oratory of self-elected politicians and patl iots thc people were led to 
belie,"e that the whole business would be settled in a few weeks. This foll'T led 
to a serious evil, namely, the enlistment of soldiers for only ninety days. Lee, 
who understood war, pleaded in favor of thc engagemcnt being for the term of 
war, but he pleaded in vain. To add to his military difficulties, the politicians 
insisted upon the officers being elected by their mcn. This was a point which, 
in describing to me the constitution of his army, Lee mo
t deplored. 
The formation of an army with thc means alone at his disposal was a colossal 
task. Everything had to be created by this extraordinary man. The South ""as 
an agricultural, not a manufacturing, country, and the resources of foreign lands 
.vere denied it by the blockade of its ports maintained by the fleet of the U l1lted 
States. Lee was a thorough man of business, quid.. in decision, ) et methodical 
in all he did. He knew what he wanted. He knew what an army shouìd be, 
and how it should be organized, both in a purely military as well as an adminis- 
trative sense. In about two months he had created a little army of fifty thousand 
men, animated by a lofty patriotism and courage that made them unconquerable 
by any similarly constituted army. In another month this army, at Bull Run, 
gained a complete victory over the X orthern invaders, who were dri,'en back 
across the Potomac like herds of frightened shccp. 
The Confederates did not follow up their \Tictory at Bull Run. .\ rapid 
and daring advance would ha,Tc given them possession of 'Yashington, their 
enemy's capital. Political considerations at Richmond werc allowed to out- 
weigh the very evident milital y expcdicncy of reaping a solid ad,"antage from 
this their first great success. Often afterward, when this attempt to alla'T the 
angry feelings of the 
 orth against the act of secession had entirely failed, was 
this action of their political rulers lamented by the Confederate commanders. 
In this article, to attempt evcn a sketch of the suhscquent military opei-ations 
is not to be thought of. Both sides fought well, and both ha,'e such true rea '-on 
to be proud of their achievement'i that they can now afford to hear the profc". 
sional criticisms of their English friends in the samc spirit that we Britishel S 
ha,Te learned to read of the many defeats inflicted upon our arms by Gener,ll 
,,? ashington. 
As a student of war I would fain linger m'Cr the intere<;ting lessons to be 
learncd from Lee's campai
rns; of the same race as both belligerents, I could with 
the utmost pleasure dwell upon the many hrilliant feats of arms on both sides: 
but I cannot do so here. 
The end came at last, when the well-supplied N urth, rich enough to pay re 
24 
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cruits, no matter where they camc from, a bounty of o\'er five hundred dollars a 
head, triumphed O\'er an exhausted South, hemmed in on all sides, and even eut 
off from all communication with the outside world. The desperate, though 
drawn battle of Gettysburg was the death-knell of Southern independence; and 
General Sherman's splendid hut almost unopposed march to the sea showed the 
world that all further resistance on the part of the Confederate States could only 
be a profitless waste of hlood. In the thirty-fi\Te days of fighting near Rich- 
mond which cnded the war in 1865, General Grant's army numhered 190,000, 
that of Lee only 5 1,000 men. Every man lost by the former was easily re- 
placed, but an exhausted South could find no more soldiers. .. The right of self- 
gO\Ternment," which \Yashington won and for which Lee fought, was no longer 
to be a watchword to stir men's blood in the C nited States. The South was 
humbled and beaten by its own flesh and blood in the North, and it is difficult to 
know which to admire most, the good sense with which the result was accepted 
in the so-called Confederate States, or the wise magnanimity displayed by the 
victors. The wounds are now healed on hoth sides; Northerners and Southern- 
ers are now once more a united people, with a future before them to which no 
other nation can aspire. If the English-speaking people of the earth cannot all 
acknowledge the same sovereign, they can, and I am sure they will, at least com- 
bine to work in the interests of truth and of peace for the good of mankind. 
The wise men on both sides of the Atlantic will take care to chase away all pass- 
ing clouds that may at any time throw e\Ten a shadow of dispute or discord be- 
tween the two great families into which our race is di\Tided. 
Like all men, Lee had his faults; like all the greatest of generals, he some- 
times made mistakes. His nature shrank with such horror from the dread of 
wounding the feelings of others, that upon occasions he left men in positions of 
responsibility to which their abilities were not equal. This softness of heart, ami- 
ahle as that quality may be, amounts to a crime in the man intrusted with the 
direction of public affairs at critical moments. Lee's de\Totion to duty and great 
respect for obedience seem at times to ha\'e made him too subsenTient to those 
charged with the civil gO\Ternmcnt of his country. He carried out too literally 
the orders of those whom the Confederate constitution made his superiors. al- 
though he must ha\Te known them to be cntirely ignorant of thc scicnce of war. 
Hc appears to ha\Te forgotten that he was the great rc\'olutionary chief engaged 
in a great revolutionary war, that he was no mere lcader in a political struggle of 
parties carried on within the lines of an old, wcll-established form of government. 
I t was very clear to many at the time, as it will be commonly acknowledged now, 
that the South could only hopc to win under the rulc of a military dictator. If 
General \Yashington had had a 
Ir. Davis over him, could he have accomplished 
what he did? It will, I am sure, be ncws to many that General Lee was given 
the command O\Ter all the Confederate armies a month or two only before the 
final collapse; and that the military policy of the South was all throughout the 
war dictated by l\1r, Davis as President of the Confederatc Statcs. Lee had no 
power to reward soldiers or to promote officers. It was Mr. Davis who selected 
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tne mcn to command divisions and armies. Is it to be supposed that Cromwell, 
King 'Yilliam the Third, \Vashington, or Kapoleon could ha\'e succeeded in the 
revolutions with which their names are identified, had they submitted to the will 
and authority of a politician as Lee did to 
1r. Davis? 
Lee was opposed to the final defence of Richmond that was urged upon him 
for political, not military, reasons. It was a great strategic error. General Grant's 
large army of mcn was easily fed and its daily losses easily recruited from a near 
base; whereas if it had been drawn far into the interior after the little army with 
which Lee endea\Tored to protect Richmond, its fighting strength would ha\Te been 
largely reduced by the detachments required to guard a long linc of communica- 
tions through a hostile country. It is profitless, however, to speculate upon what 
might have been, and the military student must take these campaigns as they 
were carried out. No fair estimate of Lee as a general can be made by a simple 
comparison of what he achieved with that which Napoleon, \Y ellin
ton, or Von 
l\1oltke accomplished, unless due allowance is made for the difference in the nat- 
ure of the American armies, and of the armies commanded and encountered by 
those great leaders. Thcy werc at the head of perfectly organized, thoroughly 
trained, and well disciplined troops; while Lee's soldiers, though gallant and dar- 
ing to a fault, lacked the military cohcsion and efficiency, the trained company 
leaders, and the educated staff which are only to be found in a regular army of 
long standing. A trial heat between two jockeys mountcd on untrained horses 
may be interesting, but no onc would C\Ter quote the pcrformance as an instance 
of great racing specd. 
\Vho shall cvcr fathom the depth of Lec's anguish when the bitter end came, 
and when, heaten down by sheer force of numbers, and by absolutely nothing 
else, he found himself obliged to surrendcr ! The handful of stan"ing mcn re- 
maining with him laid down their arms, and the proud Confederacy ccased to be. 
Surely the crushing, maddening anguish of awful sorrow is only known to the 
lc.lder who has so failed to accomplish some lofty, some noblc aim for which he 
has long stri\Oen with might and main, with heart and soul, in the interests of 
king or of country. _ \ smiling facc, a cheerful mien, mar conceal the sore IJlace 
from the eyes, possibly e\Ten from the knowledge of his friends; but there is no 
hcaling for such a wound, which eats into the vcry heart of him who ha.. once 
receivcd it. 
General Lee sunTi\"ed the destruction uf the Confederacy for fi\"e years, when, 
at the age of sixty-three, and surrounded by his f.lInily, life ebbed slowly from 
him. \\There else in history is a great man to be found whose whole life was one 
such blameless record of dUt\T nobly donc? It was consistent in all its p,lIts, 
completc in all its relations. The most perfcct gcntleman of a State long cele- 
brated for its chi\Talry, he was just, gentle, and generous, and childlike in the 
simplicity of his character. Never elated with success, he bore re\TrSe, and at 
last, complete m"erthrow, with dignified resignation. Throughout this long and 
Cl uel struggle his was all the responsibility, but not the power that should ha\'e 
'1ccompanied it. The fierce light which beats upon thc throne is as th,lt of a 
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rush-light in comparison with the electric glare which our newspapers now focu-", 
upon the public man in Lee's position. His character has been subjected to 
that ordeal, and who can point to any spot upon it? His clear, sound judgment, 
personal courage, untiring acti\Tity, genius for war, and absolute devotion to his 
State ma!k him out as a public man, as a patriot to be forcycr remembered by 
all 
\.mericans. lIis amiability of disposition, deep sympathy with those in pain 
or sorrow, his love for children, nice sense of personal honor, and genial courtesy 
endeared him to all his friends. I shall never forget his sweet, winning smile, 
nor his clear, honest eyes, that secmed to look into your brain. I have met many 
of the great men of my time, but Lee alone impressed me with the feeling that I 
was in the prescnce of a man who was cast in a grander mould, and made of 
different and of finer metal than all other men. lIe is stamped upon my mem- 
ory as a being apart and superior to all others in e\'ery way: a man with whom 
none I ever knew, and very few of whom I have read, are worthy to be classed. 
I have met but two men who realize my ideas of what a true hero should be : my 
friend Charles Gordon, was one, General Lee was the other. 


The following beautiful letter was written by Lee to his son in 1860:* 
.. You must study to be frank with the world; frankness is the child of hon- 
esty and courage. Say just what you mean to do on every occasion, and take it 
for granted you mean to do right. If a friend asks a favor, you should grant it, 
if it is reasonable; if not, tell him plainly why you cannot; you will wrong him 
and wrong yourself by equi\'ocation of any kind. Never do a wrong thing to 
make a friend or keep one; the man who requires you to do so, is dearly pur- 
chascd at a sacrifice. Dcal kindly, hut firmly, with all your classmates; you will 
find it the policy which wears best. Above all, do not appear to othcrs what you 
ue not, If you have any fault to find with anyone, tell him, not others, of what 
you complain; there is no more dangerous experiment than that of undertaking 
to be one thing before a man's face and another behind his back. \Ye should 
live, act, and say, nothing to the injury of anyone. It is not only best as a mat- 
ter of principle, hut it is the path to peace and honor. 
"In regard to duty, let me, in conclusion of this hasty letter, inform you that, 
nearly a hundred years ago, there was a day of remarkable gloom and darkness- 
still known as 'the dark day' -a day whcn the light of the sun was slowly ex- 
tinguished, as if by an eclipse. The Legislature of Connecticut was in session, 
and as its members saw the unexpected and unaccountable darkness coming on, 
they shared in the general awe and terror. It was supposed by many that the 
1ast day-the day of judgment-had come. Someone, in the consternation of 
the hour, moved an adjournment. Then there arose an old Puritan legislator, 
Davenport, of Stamford, and said that, if the last day had come, he desired to be 


* Copieù. with the kind permission of the publisher. G. W. DjUingham. from John Esten Cooke's Life of 
Lee. 
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found at his place doing his duty, and therefore, mm"ed that candles be brought 
in, so that the House could proceed with its duty. There was quietness in that 
man's mind, the quietness uf heavenly wisdom and inflexible \\"illingness to obey 
present duty. Dut), then, is the sublimcst word in our language. Do your 
duty in all things, like the old Puritan. You cannot do more, you should ne\'er 
wish to do less, :\ ever let me and your mother wear one gray hair for any lack 
of duty on your part." 


THO
IAS JONATHAN JACKSON* 


BY MARION HARLA
D 


(1826- 186 3) 


I x 1842 a young man from Lewis County, 
Va., "dropped" discouraged out of his 
class in ,\Y est Point, after a few weeks' trial 
of drill and curriculum, and rcturned home. 
The story of his defeat was calwassed 
freely in the neighborhood smithy, the head- 
quarters of pro\'incial gossip, and was undcr 
discussion one l\Iay day while Cummins Jack- 
son, a planter and bachelor, waited to have a 
horse shod. 
"There's a chance for Tom Jackson!" ob- 
served the blacksmith, with friendly officious- 
ness. 
The early life of Cummins Jackson's 
nephew was well known to spcaker and by- 
standers. Left an orphan at se\"cn years of 
age, he, with his hrother, oldf:r than himself, and their little sister, wcre throWI1 
upon the charity of uncles and aunts. " Tom" was accountcd steady and indus- 
trious, yet there was a serious break in his record. The brothers had run away 
to seek their fortunes in company when \\Y arren was fourteen, Tom but twcl\'e 
years old, going down the Ohio to the :\1 ississippi and maintaining themseh'es 
by cutting wood for passing steamboats until disabled bv malalial fe\'er. Thomas 
took the lead in the juvenile prodigals' return to rclati\"es and respectability, and 
was kindly received by his bachelor uncle. Since thcn hc had worked in Cum- 
mins Jackson's mill and upon his turn as diligently as he sought to "get an 
education" in the "old field school" nearest to his home. 
His imagination touk fire at his uncle's report of the blacksmith's suggestion. 
Armed with a letter of introduction signed by leading citi;;ens of the county, 
to the Congrcssman from the district, he went in person to \\"ashington and 
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through (he kindness of the representative obtained an intervie\': with the 
Secretary of 'Yar. 
"Gruff and heroic with the grit of Old Hickory himself" was the cabinet- 
officer's opinion of the country lad. He commended him to the "Vest Point 
Board of Examiners in terms that secured him admission to the 
Iilitary _-\cad- 
emy in spite of certain gra\'e deficiencics in his early education. 
The story of the wrestle with these and other disabilities during the next four 
years is intcresting and instructi\'e. Three extracts from a list of rules for his 
personal conduct, set down at this time in a pri \Tate note-book, sound the key- 
note of his subsequent career: 
" Sacrifice )'our life rather thall your 'Word. 
" Resolve to perform 'What )'OU ought,. perform 'without filll 'lvhat )'01l resol'i'e. 
" You may be 'whatever you reso!<,'e to be." 
He was respected by all his classmates, known and liked by a few. He was 
too reserved by nature, too busy in practice, to be a general favorite. His labors 
were unrcmitting, his recreations few and simple. 'Yith no pre\Tision of the 
destinics awaiting them, J ackson, 
IcClcllan, .\.. T. Hill, Reno, Picket, Foster, 
and 
Iaury, as beardless boys, studied and were drilled side by side for four terms 
and were graduated upon the same day. There were seventy in this remarkable 
class, and the name of Thomas Jonathan Jackson stood seventeenth upon the 
roll of merit. 
. . 
"If we had to stay here one year more, old Jack would be at the head," the 
witnesses of the fierce ordcal of his 'Yest Point training used to say. 
The class of '46 was ordercd forthwith to the scat of war in 
Iexico. Jack- 
son's first engagement was the siege of Yera Cruz; his next the battle of Cheru- 
husco. The official report of this last mentions him fa\'orably. As second 
licutenant, he was called upon early in the action to take the place of thc next in 
rank aho\Te him, the first lieutenant having fallen in the charge. After the battle 
Jackson was further promoted to the rank of hre\'et captain. His" devotion, 
industry, talent, and gallantry" wcre noted officially after Chapultepec, not only 
by his colonel, but by Generals Pillow and \V orth, and by the Commander-in. 
chief, "Tinfield Scott. 
\Vhat he afterward confesseå as the" one wilful lie he e\Ter told" is thus re- 
ported by a brother-officer: 
"Lieutenant Jackson's section of Magruder's battery was subjected to a 
plunging fire from the Castle of Chapultepec. lIorscs were killed or disabled, 
and the men deserted the guns and sought shelter behind wall Or embankment. 
Lieutenant Jackson remained at the guns, walking back and forth and kcpt say- 
ing, · See, there is no danger; I am not hit!' \Yhile standing with his legs wide 
apart, a cannon-ball passed between them. No other officer in the army 
In l\1exico was promoted so often for meritorious conduct, or made so great a 
stride in rank." 
After peace was declared in 1848, he was stationed for two years at Fort 
Hamilton, and six months at Fort Meade in Florida; in 1851 he was elected 
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Professor of K at ural and Experimental Philosophy and Artillery Tactics in the 
Yirginia :\Iilitary Institute, situated in Lexington, Ya. In the decade suc- 
ceeding this event, he was to the casual cye the least striking figure in the grour 
of professors who taught the art of war in the beautiful mountain-girt" \Yest 
Point of the South." 
" I should have said that he was the least likely of our family to make a noise 
in the world," said his sister-in-law in 1862, when the popular voice was ranking 
him with Bayard, Roland, Sidney, and 
 apoleon. 
" I knew that what I willed to do, I could do," he had said of his recovery 
from physical weaknesses which made his acceptancc of the Le:\.ington professor. 
ship of doubtful expediency, in the judgment of friends. 
He never willed to be eloquent in the lecture-room or brilliant in societ,. 
fa his life as teacher, church official. and neighbor there was no c\"idence of the 
personal magnetism which was to make him the soul and gcnius of the Confed' 
erate army. \Yhile carrying into every detail of daily existcnce the military la\\ 
of system and fidelity, he was aggressive in nothing. The grave, quiet gentlcman 
who was never late in class, never negligent of the minutest professional duty. 
who was always punctual at religious services, and ne\'er missed a mceting of thE 
Faculty of the V. 
I. I., or of the deacons of the' Presbyterian Church, was 
reckoned a good Christian and upright citizen, exemplary in domestic and -social 
relations-perhaps a trifle ultra-conscientious in some particulars. But for the 
prevalency of orthodoxy in " the Valley" he would have becn considcred eccen- 
tric in his religious views and practice. . He established a Sunday-school for the 
negroes and superintended it in person; he gave a tenth of his sub
tance to thc 
church; he "weighed his lightest utterances in the balances of the sanctuary;" 
he would not pick up an apple in a neighbor's orchard unless he had pcrmission 
to take it; he never wrote or read letters on Sundm., or mailed one that mu-;t 
travel on that day to reach its destination; uscd neither tobacco. tea, nor coffee, 
and during the war was" more afraid of a glass of wine than of Federal bullets." 
His reverence for women was deep and unfeigned; he ,,'as gentlencss its,:lf to 
little children; bowed down before the hoary head, and ne\'er sank the lover in 
the husband. All that he had and all he was, belonged first to GOD, then to his 
wife. 
"His person was tall, erect, and muscuiar. His bearing was pe- 
culiarly English, and in the somewhat free society of America was rcgarded as 
constrained. Every movement was quick and decisive; his articulation was 
rapid, but distinct and cmphatic, and often made the impression of curtncss. 
lIe practised a military exactness in all the courtesies of society. His 
brow was fair and expansive; his eyes blue-gray, large, and cxpressive; his nose 
Roman and well-chiselled, his checks were ruddy and sunburncd; his mouth, 
firm and full of meaning; his beard was brown "-is a pen-picture drawn by 11 
brother officer. 
On December 2, 1859, a corps of cadcts was scnt to Charlestown, Va., 
to secure law and order during the e:\.ecution of John Brown. :\Iajor Jack- 
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son's graphic description of the scene in a letter to his wife contains this 
passage: 
.. I was much impressed with the thought that before me stood a man in the 
full vigor of health, who must in a few moments enter et
rnity. I sent up the 
petition that he might be saved." 
An officer upon duty, he saw the terrible spectacle with Cromwellian com 
posure, but the man behind the impassive mask was upon his knees in prayer for 
the human soul. Under date of January 2 I, 1860, he '.vrites : 
.. Viewing things at \Vashington from human appearances we hm'e great rea- 
son for alarm, but my trust is in God. I cannot think that He will permit the 
madness of men to interfere so materially with the Christian labors of this coun. 
try at home and abroad." 
She who, of all the world, knew him best records: 
.. He never was a secessionist and maintained that it was better for the South 
to fight for her rights in the C nion than out of it. At this time 
(March 16, 1861) he was strongly for the Union. At the same time, he was 
a firm State's rights man." 
At dawn, April 2 I st, he received an order from the GO\'ernor of Virginia to 
report to him immediately at Richmond, bringing the corps of cadets with him. 
At I o'clock P.M. he bade a final farewell to home and Lexington. 
On June 4 th he writes incidentally to his" Little One" from Harper's Ferry: 
.. The troops here have been divided into brigades, and the Virginia forces 
under General Johnston constitute the First Brigade, of which I am in command." 
This brigade was to share with the commanding officers the sobrÙjltct by 
which he is known better than under his real name. I n the battery attached to 
it were forty-nine graduates of colleges, besides nineteen divinity students. 
From the first victory of 
Ianassas (June 21, 1861), when General Bee turned 
the tide of battle by shouting to the wavering lines, .. Look at Jackson, standing 
like a stone wall! Rally behind the Yirginians !" to the fatal blunder of 'Mar 2, 
186 3, .. Stonewall" Jackson was the fla<;hing star that guided the Confederate 
armies to glorious success. His faith in the God of armies was so blended with 
the eonviction that he was a chosen instrument in the Omnipotent hand to re- 
pel invasion and secure an honorable peace for his helO\"ed State, that his sub- 
lime confidence infused officers and men. 
A fragment of a camp ballad, popular in 1862, will give a faint idea of the 
enthusiasm excited by the .. prayi11g fighter: " 


Silence! ground arms! kneel all! caps off t 
Old Blue-light's going to pray. 
Strangle the fool that dares to scoff! 
Attention! 'tis his way! 
Appealing from his native sod 
In fOl ilia pauþeris to God; 
.. Lay bare Thine arm-stretch forth Thy rod t 
Amen!" Thai's Stonewall's way. 
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Love-letters to his" only sweetheart," written in camp, in the saddle, from 
smoking battle-fields, red with the blood of the slain, re"eal a heart as tender as it 
was stout, faith that ne'"er failed, the courage of a lion, the unspoiled simplicity 
of a child. 
Our last extract from war papers is significant of what might haye been but 
for the fall of the South's greatest chieftain at the most critical period of the 
struggle: 
.. Jackson alone stands forth the one ad'"ocate of 'ceaseless im"asion' as our 
· safest hope,' the first conviction of his mind and a policy in accord with South- 
ern feeling." 
l\Irs. Jackson joined her husband at his quarters near Fredericksburg, bring- 
ing with her the baby-girl he had ne'"er seen until then, on April 20, 1863. On 
the 23d the little one, held in the proud father's arms, was baptized by the regi- 
mental chaplain. Xine golden days followed the reunion of the 100"ing family 
before Hooker crossed the Rappahannock in force. \Yife and baby were hur- 
ried off to Richmond after" a hasty, tender adieu," and the battlc of Chancellors- 
ville began. 
.. From the opening of this campaign," says Jackson's biographer, "it was 
observed that a wondrous change came over him.' From the quiet, patient, but 
arduous laborer over his daily tasks, he seemed transformed into a thunderbolt 
of war." 
During the three awful days of ChanceUorsville "the thunderbolt" seemed 
omniprescnt to the Confederate soldiers, oftenest in the hottest of the fight, al- 
ways where he was most sorely needed. 
On the afternoon of l\Iay 2d, in making his way from one part of the field to 
another with his staff and couriers, they were mistaken for Fedcral ca,"alry, and a 
yolley of musketry was poured in upon them, wounding Gcncral Jackson mor- 
tally. 
On the way to the rear a second disaster O\'ertook the doomed band. A 
Federal battery opened a fire across the road, and the de'"oted attendants, laying 
the wounded chief in a shallow ditch, covered him with their own hodies while 
the tempest of shot tore up the earth on all sides of them. Thc danger ,yas 
avcrted by a change in the range of the guns, and the mournful march was re- 
sumed. :\Iecting a ì\ orth Carolina gencral who" feared," in rcply to J ad..son's 
eager questions, "that his troops could not maintain their position," the hero 
spoke out, in the accustomed tone of command: 
" You must hold your ground, Gcncral Pcnder! you must hold yuur ground, 
. ," 
SIr. 
I t was his last military order. Some hours later he lay in his tent, weak from 
pain and loss of blood, onc arm gone, and his othcr ,younds dressed, whcn a mes- 
senger arrived in haste from General J. E. n. StUaI t, rcl.1ting that hc was con- 
tending against fearful odds in the field, and asking for counsel from the friend 
who would ne'"er more ride forth at his side, At the tidings of Stuart's extrem- 
ity, General Jackson aroused himself to interrogate the bearcr of the message. 
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query :succeeding query with characteristic impetuosity. Suddcnly the martial fire 
faded ashily, his eyes dulled into mournfulness. 
"I don't know. I can't tell-" as if groping for thought or words. .. Ten 
General Stuart to do what he thinks best." 
The "resoh'e" he and others had thought invincible, the iron nerve that 
had not quivered in the shock of fifty engagements, failed him. Yet he rallied as 
the cannonading jarred his bed and insisted upon recei\1ing reports from hour to 
hour. 
" Good! good!" he ejaculated, when told how his own brigade was bcha\'ing. 
.. The men will some day be proud to say to their children, 'I was onc of the 
Stonewall brigade.' The name belongs to thcm, not to me. It was their stead. 
fast heroism at First l\Ianassas that earned it. They are a noble body of men." 
His wife and child were recalled in season to be with him for two days im- 
mediately preceding his death. Although confident up to the dawn of his last 
day on earth, that GOD still had work for him to do, and would raise him up to 
do it, he received the news of his approaching dissolution with perfect calmness. 
.. He preferred the will of GOD to his own;" he "would be infinitely the 
gainer by the translation from earth to heaven." He ga\'e his wife instructions as 
to his burial and her future home; smiled radiantly, in murmuring "Little dar- 
ling! sweet one!" as the baby he had named for his mother was lifted for the 
father's last kiss. 
"Jackson must recover," Gcneral Lee had exclaimed upon hearing of his con- 
dition. "God will not take him from us now that we need him so much. Say 
to him that he has lost his left arm, I my right! " 
Men who had not blenched when brought face to face with death that men- 
aced themselves, bowed to the earth, weeping like women, as mortal weakness 
stole upon the strong right arm of the Confedcracy. \Yithout the tent "the 
whole army was praying for him," while incoherent sentenccs of command and 
inarticulate murmurings fell from his lips-fainter with each utterance. The 
watchers thought speech and consciousness gone fore\'cr, when the \"oice that haà 
pealed like the blast of Roland in charge and rally, sounded through the hushed 
chamber, sweet, distinct, and full of cheer, but in dreamy inflections: 
" Let us eross over the river and rest under the shade of the trees!" 
Forced march, and midnight raid, and mad rush of battle were over. Victori. 
ous Greatheart slept upon the field. 
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DAVID GLASCOE FARRAGUT 


By L. P. BROCkETT, A.
1. 


(1801- 18 ï O ) 


H EROES ha\Te not been wanting in the his- 
tory of maritime warfare, at any time in 
these last three hundred years. Holland points 
with pride to her gallant DeRuyter and Yan 
Tromp, who made the little republic among 
the marshes and canals that yield tributc to 
the Zuyder Zee, famous the world U\'er. Eng- 
land glories in her Blake, her Collingwood, 
and most of all, in her X elson, the model na\'al 
hero of all her history; and we cannot sup- 
press our admiration of the daring of the reck- 
less J 01111 Paul J oncs, the matchless patriotism 
"t1L-........., of Lawrence, and the gallant bearing and ex- 
traOl-dinary success of Perry, Bainbridge, De- 
catur, and the elder Porter; while in thc \ \T ar 
of the Rebellion the heroic Foote, Dupont, 
'Vinslow, D. D. Porter, and Rogers, cO\'ered their names with glory. 
But among all these illustrious names there is none which so thoroughly 
awakens our enthusiasm, or so readily calls forth our applause, as that of Farra- 
gut. \Yith all of X elson's courage and daring, he had more than his e,\ccuti\'e 
ability and fertility of resource, a wider and more generous intellectual culturPJ 
and a more unblemished, Jlaï
'c, frank, and gentle character. 
lie bore in his \'eins some traces of the best blood of Spain, his fathcr, George 
Farragut, hm'ing heen a nati\'e of Citadella, the capital of the island of 
I inorca, 
and a descendant of an ancient and honorahle Catalonian famih'. The father 
came to this country in I ïï6, and united mo<;t heartily in our stl uggle for inde- 
pendence, attaining during the war the rank of major. 
 \fter the conclusion 
of the war, 
Iajor Farragut married :\1 iss EliLabeth Shine, of :'\ orth Carolina, 
a descendant of the old Scotch family of 
Ichen, and settled as a farmer at 
Campbell's Station, near Knox\'ille, Tenn. Here. on July 5, 1801, his illu<;trious 
son was born. The father seems to have been not altogether contented with a 
farmer's life in that mountainous region, for not long after we hear of him as a 
sailing-nMstcr in the na\T, and an intimate friend of the father of Commodore 
David D. Porter, who then held a similar rank. Young F.lrragut inherited his 
father's love for the sea, and though brought up so f.lr inl.md, among the Cum- 
berland l\Iountains, he had hardly rcached the age of nine and a half years, when 
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the longing for a sailor's life possessed him so strongly, that his father consented; 
and after some little delay, a midshipman's warrant was procured for him. 
His first cruise was under the command of Captain (then master-command- 
ant) Porter, who, in July. 1812, was promoted to the rank of cãptain, and soon 
after s
iled in the Essex for the South American coast and the Pacific. To this 
famous frigate the young midshipman was ordered before her departure, and he 
remained on her through the eventful two years that followed, when she drove 
the British commerce out of the Pacific. \Yhen on l\Iarch 28, 1814, the British 
frigate Phæbe, thirty-six guns, and sloop-of-war Cherub, twenty-eight guns, with- 
out scruple attacked the Essex in the harbor of Yalparaiso, in ,'iolation of the 
rights of a neutral nation, there ensued one of the fiercest na,-al battles on record. 
Though fighting against hopeless odds, the two British 'Tessels ha,'ing twice the 
number of guns and men of the Essex, Commodore Porter, with the reckless 
daring which was so marked a trait of his character, refused to strike his colors 
till his ship had heen three or four times on fire, and was in a sinking condition, 
with her rigging shot away, the flames threatening her magazine, and 152, out of 
her crew of 255, killed, wounded, or missing. The battle had lasted two and a 
half hours. On his surrender, the Essex Junior, a whaling-ship which he had 
converted into a sloop-of-war, but which had been unable to take any part in the 
battle, was sent home with the prisoners on parole. The young midshipman, 
then a boy under thirteen, was in the hottest of the fight, and was slightly 
wounded during the action. Before the loss of the Essex, he had sen'ed as act- 
ing-lieutenant on board the Atlantic, an armed prize. 
On his return to the United States, Commodore Porter placed him at school 
at Chester, Pa., where he was taught, among other studies, the elements of mili- 
taryand naval tactics; but in 18 I 6 he was again afloat and on board the flag-ship 
of the Mediterranean squadron, where he had the good fortune to meet in the 
chaplain, Rev. Charles Folsom, an instructor to whom he became ardently at- 
tached, and to whose teachings he attributed much of his subsequent usefulness 
and success. 
This pleasant period of instruction passed aU too quickly, and the boy, now 
grown to man's estate, after some further service in the l\lcditerranean, was, on 
January I, 182 I, at the age of nineteen and a half years, promoted to the rank of 
1ieutenant, and ordered to. duty on the \Yest India station. In 1824 he was as- 
signcd to duty at the 1\ orfolk na\T-yard; and with the exception of a two years' 
cruise in the Yandalia, on the Brazil station, remained at 
 orfolk till 1833. 
Here he married a lady of highly respectable family, and during the long years of 
suffering through which she was called to pass, from a hopeless physical malady, 
he prO\'ed one of the most tender and affectionate of husbands, never wearying 
of administering aU the relief and comfort to the sufferer in his power. \Yhen 
death at last terminated her protracted distress, he mourned her tenderly and 
long. He subsequently married another lady of :i\ orfolk, Miss Yirginia Loyall, 
the daughter of one of the most eminent citizens of that city. 
In 1860 he had spent nearly nineteen years afloat-eighteen rears and four 
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months on shore duty, and ten years and ten months either waiting orders or on 
lca\'e of absence. Fort)"-eight of his fifty-eight years had been spent in the naval 
serVIce. 
In April, 1861, came the rebellion. Captain Farragut was at his home in 
K orfolk, surroundcd by those who were sympathizers with the rebellion, and who 
were alrcady maturing plans for the seizure of the Government property and !ts 
conversion to rebel uses. No more loyal heart ever beat than his, and in frank 
and manly terms he denounced the whole proceedings of the traitors, and ga\'e ex- 
pression to his abhorrence of them. This roused all the hatred of the plotters of 
treason, and they told him at once, in tones of menace, that he could not be pcr- 
mitted to live there if he held such sentiments. " Yery well," ,,'as his prompt 
reply, "then I will go where I can live and hold such sentimcnts." Returning 
to his home, he informed his family that they must leave K orfolk for New York 
in a few hours. They immediately madc their preparations, and the next morn- 
ing, April 18, 186 I, bid adieu to K orfolk. The 1\ avy Department was, how- 
ever, anxious to give him cmploymcnt, and in default of anything else he served 
for a time as a member of thc Naval Rctiring Board, which shelved the incom- 
petent officers of the navy, and promoted the active, loyal, and dcserving. 
Meantime, the GO\'ernment had resolved on the capture of New Orleans, and 
entered with zeal upon the work of fitting out a squadron, as well as an army, for 
its reduction. The squadron was to consist of a fleet of armed steamers, and 
twenty bomb-schooners, each carrying gigantic mortars, fifteen-inch shells. 
The bomb-flcet was to be under the command of Commander David D. 
Porter, but he was to report to Flag-officer Farragut, who was to have charge of 
the entire squadron. Selecting the Hartford as his flag-ship, and ha\Ting made 
all possible preparations for his expedition, Flag-officer Farragut received his 
orders on January 20, 1862, and on February 3d sail cd from Hampton Roads. 
Arriving at Ship Island on February 20th, he organized the \Vest Gulf Blockad- 
ing Squadron, and in spitc of difficulties of all sorts-the delay in forwarding coal, 
na\'al stores, hospital stores, ammunition, etc., the labor of getting \'cssels draw- 
ing twenty-two feet over the bars at Pass L'Outrc and Southwest Pass, wherc 
the dcpth was but twelve and fifteen fect, the ignorance and stupidity of some 
of the officers, and e\Tery other obstacle he had to encounter-made stead v 
progress. The difficulties were not all surmounted until April 18th, when thc 
hombardmcnt of Fort Jackson, the lowcrmost of the two forts defending the 
passage of the l\lississippi, was commenced. These forts were sC\Tenty-fi\'e miles 
below X ew Orleans and possessed great strength. 
 \ continuous bombardmcnt 
was maintained for six days, by which the forts werc considcrabk damagcd, but 
thcy still held out stoutly. A hea\T iron chain had bcen strctched across thc 
river, supported by largc logs, to obstruct the passage of \'essels, and was placed 
at a point where the fire of the two forts could be most effecti\Tcly concentrated. 
Above this chain lay thc rebel fleet of sixtcen gun hoats and two iron-clad rams. 
AlonO' the banks of the ri\'er were land battcrics, mounting sc\'cral g uns each. 

 
 
Finding that thc forts werc not likely to yield to thc bomhardmcnt, Flag. 
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officer Farragut called a council of war, and after hearing their opinions, which 
were somewhat discordant, issued his general order of ...\pril 20th, in which the 
spirit of the hero gleams out. This was his language: "The flag-officer having 
heard all the opinions expressed by the differcnt commanders, is of the opinion 
that whatc'i}(.T is to be donc will ha'i'e to be donc quÚ-kl]'. 'Yhen, in the upinion 
of the flag-officcr, the propitious time has arrived, the signal will be made to 
weigh, and ad\'ance to the conflict. He will make the signal for close 
action, and abide the result-conquer or be conquered." 
Aftcr further and severe bumbardment of the forts, the flag-officer gave no- 
tice to the steam-vessels of the squadron, of his detcrmination to break the chain 
and run past the forts, engage the rehel fleet, and ha\'ing defeated it, ascend the 
rivcr to ::'\ew Orleans, and capture that city. It was a most daring moyement. 
The chain had previously bcen broken, and the mortar-\'essels moved up and 
anchored ready to pour in their fire as soon as the forts should open. The stcam- 
fleet moved up in two columns, one led by Flag-officer Farragut in person, in 
the Hartford, the other by Captain Theodorus Bailey, as second in command, in 
the Cayuga. The left column (Farragut's) was composed of the lIartford, 
Brooklyn, Richmond, Sciota, Iroquois, Kennebcc, Pinola, I tasca, and \Vinona; 
the right (Bailey's), of the Cayuga, Pensacola, l\lississippi, Oneida, Varuna, Ka. 
tahdin, Kineo, and 'Yissahickon. The right column was to engage Fort St. 
Philip; the left, Fort Jackson. The fleet wcre fairly abreast of the forts bcfore 
they were discovered, and firc opened upon them; but from that momcnt the fir- 
ing was terrible, and the smoke, settling down like a pall upon the river, pro- 
duced intense darkness, and the ships could only aim at the flash from the forts, 
the forts at the flash from the ships. A fire-raft, pushed by the ram l\1anassas 
against the flag-ship (the Hartford), set it un fire, and at the same instant it ran 
aground; but by the prompt and disciplined excrtions of the men the flame was 
extinguished in a few minutes and the ship got afloat, ne\'er ceasing its fire upon 
the enemy. At times the gunboats passed so ncar the forts as to be able to throw 
their broadsides of shrapnel, grape, and canister with most destructive force into 
their intel ior; and the forts, in the endea\'or to depress their guns sufficiently to 
strike the vessels, lost their shot, which rolled into the ditches. Thcy wcre nearly 
past the forts when the rcbel fleet came down upon them, the iron-clad ram J\Ia- 
nassas among them. Several of thesc gunboats were iron-clad about the bow, 
and had iron beaks or spurs. The Cayuga, Captain Bailey's flagship, was the 
first to encountcr these; and soon after thc Yaruna, commanded by Captain 
Boggs, found itself in a nest of rebel stcamers, and mO\'ed forward, deli\'ering its 
broadsides, port and starboard, with fearful prccision, into its antagonists, four of 
which were speedily disabled and sunk by its fire. The Yaruna was finally at- 
tacked by the Morgan and another rebel gunboat, both iron-clad at the bow, 
which crushed in her sides; but cro\\'ding hcr stcam, she drew thcm on, whilc 
still fast, and poured broadsides into both, which dro\"e them ashore crippled and 
in flames. Running his own steamer on shore as speedily as possible, the gallant 
Boggs fought hcr as long as his guns were out of water. and then brought off his 
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men, who were taken on board the Oneida and other gunhoats of the fleet. Sev- 
eral of the gunboats were con<;iderably injured, but none of them lost except the 
Yaruna. The !tasca, \Yinona, and Kennebec were disabled and obliged to fall 
back. Thirteen of the se"enteen vessels composing Flag-officer Farragut's 
squadron were able to pass in safety these forts, and had defeated a rcbel flcet, 
destroying thirteen of their gunboats and rams, and thc ironclad Manassas, and 
compelling the remainder to shelter themseh'es under the guns of the forts. The 
entire loss of the Union squadron was but 36 killed and 135 wounded. 
The gallant flag-officer now ascended the river, encountcring slight opposi- 
tion from the Chalmette batteries, about three miles below X ew Orleans; but 
they were silenced in twenty minutes, and at noon of 
\pril 25th, hc lay in 
front of the city, and demand
d its surrender. Four days later the forts were 
surrendered to Captain Porter, and General Butler came up the ri,'er to arrange 
for landing his troups, and taking possession of the conquered city. l\Ieantime, 
Farragut had ascended the river above the city to Carrolton, where had bcen 
erected some strong works to oppose the progrcss of Flag-officcr Foote, should 
he descend the river. These, on the approach of the gunboats, were abandoned, 
and their guns spiked. They were destroyed. 
New Orleans being safely in the possession of the Union forces, Flag-officer 
Farragut ascended the 
1 ississippi, and on June 2 ïth ran his ,'cssels safely past 
the rebel batteries at Vicksburg, and communicated with Flag-officer Da,'is, thcn 
commanding the Mississippi squadron, and arranged for a joint attack upon 
Vicksburg. The atrack failed, because the bluffs at Yicksburg were too high to 
be effcctively bombarded by the gunboats, and the capture of the city required 
thc co-operation of a land force. lIe therefore repassed the battcrics in safety on 
July 15th, and descending the rin
r, made Pensacola the headquartcrs of his 
squadron. On July 11th, the rank of rear-admiral, ha,'ing bcen created in ac- 
cordance with the recommcndation of a committee of Congress, Captain Far- 
ragut was ad'Tanced to that rank, and placcd first on thc list for his mClitorious 
conduct in the capture of 
 ew Orleans. IIc also recei,'cd the thanks of both 
houses of Congrcss. I n the autumn of 1862 he dirccted the nm.al attacks on 
Corpus Christi, Sabine Pass, and Gah'eston, which resultcd in the capture of 
thosc points. 111 his duties as the commander of a blockading and guarding 
squadron, there was much of dctail: attacks of gucrillas along the river shorcs, to 
be parried and punishcd ; surprises of the weakcr ,'csscls of the squadron to be 
chastised and re'Tenged; expcditions against rcbel towns on or ncar thc coa<;t, to 
be aided and sustained; and careful lookout to be kcpt for blockadc-runncrs, 
who sought their opportunities to slip into the pm ts of 
lohile, Gah'estun, and 
Aransas. These occupied much of his time during the autumn and wintcr of 
1862- 6 3. 
The admiral had long dcsired to attack the defenccs of l\Iobile, and thus dfcc- 
tuaJly check the blockade-running, which it was impossiblc wholly to pre,'ent 
while that port was left unmolested. But it was not until \ugu<;t 5, 18 6 4, that 
the assault was finally made. 
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The fleet which was to take part in the attack consisted of fourteen sloops-of- 
war and gunboats, and four ironcbd monitors. Thc admiral arranged thcm for 
the attack as follows: the Brooklyn and Octorara were lashed together, the 
Brooklyn being on the starboard side, nearest Fort l\Iorgan-thc Brooklyn be- 
ing, much against the admiral's wishcs, allowed the leaJ ; next the Hartford and 
l\1etacomet, followed by the Richmond and Port Royal, the Lackawanna and 
Seminole, the Monongahela and Kennebec, thc Ossipee and Itasca, and the 
Oneida and Galena. The four monitors were arrangcd in thc following order, 
to the right or starboard uf the gunboats: the Tecumsch, Commander T. R. l\1. 
Craven, taking the lead, and followed by the 
Ianhattan, Commander 
ichol- 
son; the \Vinnebago, Commander Ste\'ens; and the Chickasaw, Lieutenant- 
commandcr Pcrkins. 
The rebels, in addition to three forts all manned with large garrisons, had a 
squadron consisting of the ironclad ram Tennessce, rcgarded by them as the 
most formid.lble armed vessel e\'er constructcd, and three powerful gunboats, 
the Selma, l\Iorgan, and Gaines. 
The fleet steamed steadily up the channel, the Tecumsch firing the first shot 
at 6.47 A.:\f, The rebels opened upon them from Fort l\lorgan at six minutes 
past seven, and the Brooklyn replied, after which the action became general. 
The Brooklyn now paused, and for good reason-thc Tecumseh, ncar her, ca- 
reened suddenly and sank almost instantly, having- struck and exploded a tor 
pedo; and hcr gallant commander and nearly all hcr crew sank with her. 
Directing the commander of the 
Ictacomct to scnd a boat instantly to res 
cue her crew, _\dmiral Farragut determined to take the lead in his own flag-ship, 
the Hartford, and putting on all steam, led off through a track which had bccn 
lined with torpedoes hy the rcbels; but he says, "BcIic\'ing that, from their ha\'. 
ing bcen some timc in the water, they were probably innocuous, I determined to 
take the chance of their explosion." 
Turning to the northwestward to clear the middle ground, the flcet wcre en- 
abled to keep such a broadside firc on thc batteries of FOlt l\Iorgan as- to pre\'el1Ì 
them from doing much injury. After they had passcd the fort, about ten minutes 
before eight o'clock, the ram Tcnnessee dashed out at the Hartford; hut the ad- 
miral took no furthcr notice of her than to return hcr fire. The rcbel gunboats 
wcre ahead, and annoyed the fleet by a raking fire, anù the admiral dctached his 
consort, the l\letacomet, ordcring hcr commander, Licutenant-commander J ou. 
ett, to go in pursuit of the Selma, and the Octorara was detached to pursue one 
of thc others. Lieutenant-commandcr Jouett captured the Selma, but the other 
two escapcd under the protection of the guns of Fort 1Iorgan, thuugh the Gaines 
was so much injured that she was run ashore and dcstroyed. The combat \\'hich 
followed between the Tennessee and the C nion fleet, and resulted in the smren- 
der of that formidable ironclad vessel, is best described in the aùmiral's own 
words: 
" I1a\.ing passed the forts and dispersed the enemy's gunboats, I had ordered 
most of the \'esscls to anchor, when I percei\"ed the ram Tenncssee standing up 
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for this ship. This was at forty-five minutcs past eight. I was not long in com- 
prehending his intentions to be the destruction of the flag-ship. The monitors 
and such of the wooden vessels as I thought best adapted for the purpose, were 
immediately ordered to attack the ram, not only with their guns, but bows on at 
full speed; and then began one of the fiercest naval combats on record. 
"Thc 1Ionongahela, Commander Strong, was the first vessel that struck her, 
and in doing so carried away her own iron prow, togethcr with the cutwater, 
without apparently doing her adversary much injury. The Lackawanna, Cap- 
tain Marchand, was the next \'essel to strike her, which she did at full speed; 
but though her stem was cut and crushed to the plank-ends for the distance of 
three feet above the water's edge to five feet below, the onlr perccptible effect 
on thc ram was to give her a hea\T list. 
"The Hartford was the third vessel that struck her; but, as the Tcnnessee 
quickly shifted her helm, the blow was a glancing one, and, as shc rasped along 
our side, we poured our whole port broadside of nine-inch solid shot within ten 
fect of her casement. 
"The monitors worked slowly, but deli\'ered their fire as opportunity offered 
The Chickasaw succeeded in getting under hcr stern, and a fiftcen-inch shot from 
the Manhattan broke through her iron plating and hcavy wooden backing, 
though the missile itself did not enter the vessel. 
" Immediately after the collision with the flag-ship, I directed Captain Dray- 
ton to bear down for the ram again. He was doing so at full speed, when, un. 
fortunately, the Lackawanna ran into the Hartford just forward of the mizzen. 
mast, cutting her down to within two fcet of the water's edge. \Ye soon got 
clcar again, howevcr, and were fast approaching our ad\'ersarr, when she struck 
hcr colors and ran up the whitç flag. 
" She was at this time sore beset; the Chickasaw was pounding away at her 
stern, the Ossipee was approachiI1g her at full speed, and the 
lonongahela, 
Lackawanna, and this ship were bearing down upon her, determined upon her 
destruction. Her smoke-stack had been shot away, her steering-chains were 
gone, eompelling a resort to her relieving-tackles, and several of her port shut- 
ters were jammed. Indeed, from the timc the Hartford struck her, until her sur- 
rcnder, she ncver fired a gun. As the Ossipee, Commandcr Le Roy, was about 
to strike her, shc hoisted the white flag, and that \'csscl immediately stopped hcr 
engine, though not in time to avoid a glancing blow. 
" During this contest with the rebel gunboats and the ram Tennessce, which 
terminated by her surrender at ten o'clock, we lost many more men than from 
the fire of the battcries of Fort l\lorgan." 
The rebel Admiral Buchanan was sevcrely wounded, and suhsequently lost a 
leg by amputation. Admiral Farragut, as humane in his feelings toward a 
wounded foe as he was gallant and daring in action, immediately addressed a 
note to Brigadicr-General Page, the commander of Fort 
Iorgan, asking per- 
mission to send the rebel admiral and the other wounded rebel officcrs by ship. 
under flao- of trucc to thc Union hos 1 1itals at Pensacola, where thc\- could be 
b , J 
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tenderly cared for. This request was granted, and the l\letacomet despatched 
with them. 
The admiral had stationed himself Ii in an elevated position in the main rig- 
ging, near the top," a place of great peril, but one which enabled him to see 
much better than if he had been on deck, the progress of the battle; and from 
thence he witnessed, and testified with great gratification to the admirable con- 
duct of the men at their guns, throughout the fleet; and, in this connection, 
gives utterance to a sentiment which shows most conclusively his sympathy and 
tenderness: "Although," he says, Ii no doubt their hearts sickened, as mine did, 
when their shipmates were struck down beside them, yet there was not a mo- 
ment's hesitation to lay their comrades aside and spring again to their deadly work." 
It is said that at the moment of the collision betwcen the Hartford and 
Lackawanna, when the men called to cach other to save the admiral, Farragut. 
finding the ship would float at least long enough to scrve his purpose, and think- 
ing of tj1at only, called out to his fleet-captain, "Go on with speed! Ram her 
again ! " 
The results of this VIctory were the destruction of the rebel flect; the capture 
of the armored ship Tcnnessee, and of 230 rebel officers and men; the abandon- 
ment on the next day of Fort Powell, with 18 t"runs; the surrender on the 8th 
of Fort Gaines, with 56 officers, 818 men, and 26 guns; and on ... \ugUSt 23d, afteJ 
a further bombardment of twenty-four hours, of Fort l\lorgan, with 60 guns and 
600 prisoners. By these captures the port of J\Iobile was hermetically sealed 
against blockade-runners, and a serious blow gÍ\'cn to the rebel cause. 
Rear-admiral Farragut remained in command of the \Yest Gulf squadron till 
November, 1864, when he requested leave of absence, and was called to \Vash- 
ington for consultation in regard to futurc naval operations. Soon after the 
opening of Congress, a resolution of thanks to him for his brilliant victory at 
l\1obile was passed, and the rank of vice-admiral, corresponding to that of lieuten- 
ant-general in the army, was created, and on January I, 1865, David Glascoe Far- 
ragut promotcd to it. This appointment made him the virtual chief commander 
of the naval forces of the United Statcs. 
The \\
 est Gulf blockading squadron, during all the time Admiral Farragut 
was in command of it, had had more fighting and lcss prizes than any other 
blockading squadron on the coast; and while Admirals Dupont, Lee, Porter, and 
Dahlgren had accumulated immense fOl tuncs by their shares of prize-money, ...-\d- 
miral Farragut had receivcd little beyond his regular pay. The merchants of 
New York, understanding this, and recognizing the great services he had ren- 
dered to commerce and to the nation, subscribed the sum of fifty thousand dollars. 
which was presented to him in Unitcd States 7.30 Treasury notes, in January, 
186 5, in testimony of their appreciatiun of his ability and success as a naval com- 
mander. Until 1866 the rank of vice-admiral was the highest known in the navy 
In July of that year thc office of admiral was specially created and bestowed on 
Farragut. He saw no further important service, but died quietly at Portsmouth, 
N. H., August 14, 18ïo. 
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Even the English A YlllY and Navy Gazette speaks of Admiral Farragut as 
.. the doughty admiral whose feats of arms place him at the head of his profes- 
sion, and certainly constitute him the first naval officer of the day, as far as actual 
reputation won by skill, courage, and hard fighting goes." 


DAVID DIXON PORTER 


(1814-1891 ) 


A MONG the coincidences of naval and 
military command in the war for the 
Union, the association of the names of Far- 
ragut and Porter, in the important series of 
operations on the Mississippi, has not es- 
caped attention. 
The former, as the readcr has seen in the 
previous sketch, was introduced to the ser- 
vice in his childhood, under the care and pro- 
tection of Commodore David Porter, and 
boy as he was, fully shared the ad,Tentures 
and perils of his famous cruise in the Pacific. 
N early fifty years after that e,Tent Caotain 
Farragut, in command of the Dcpanmcnt 
of the Gulf, entered the 
Iississippi in con- 
cert with the son of his old commander of 
the Essex, to yindicate the national honor 
by the restoration of K ew OrÌeans to the 
Union-a service which was to prove the ahility of both officers, and lead them 
to the highest rank known to the naval service of the United States. Looking 
into the future, Commodore Porter, the hero of the \Yar of 1812, would hardly 
ha,Te dreamt that the" boy midshipman, who had been introduCt'd to him at New 
Orleans, would, with two of his own sons, at the end of half a ccntur)', recei,'e 
the highcst honors of their ccuntry, the reward of the most arduous and perilous 
services against a domcstic foe on the Mississippi." 
Of these sons of Commodore Porter, thus distinguished in this field of duty, 
Wïlliam D. Porter, the elder, on more than one occasion, in command of the 
gunboat Essex, recalled not merely the name of his father's 'Tessel, but the cour- 
age and patriotism, the spirit and success which had gi,.en thc old ship her rcpu- 
tation. The younger, Da,Tid D. Porter, the subject of this notice, born in Phila- 
delphia, entered the navy as midshipman in the year 1829. His first cruise was 
in the Mediterranean, under Commodore Biddle, till 1831. Aftcr a real's leayC' 
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of aLsence, he returned to that station, which has ever pro\'ed, in its liberal inter- 
course with the men of other nations, and its undying associations of naturc and 
art, a most important school in the educatiun uf the young naval officers of the 
C nited States. Ha\'ing passed his examination in 1835, )'oung Porter was at- 
. L1ched to the coast sun'cy senTice from 1836 tu 1841, when he was promotcd to a 
lit:utenancy and was ordercd to thc frigate Congress, Ìn which hc sailed fur four 
\'ears on the l\lediterranean and South American statiuns. In 18.t-5, we find him 
attached tu the Xational Obsen'atory at "Tashington in special service. DUling 
the 
Iexican war which succeeded, he was in charge of thc na\'al rcndezvuus at 
?\ew Orleans, was suhsequentlyagain empluyed on the coast sun'ey, and from 
18.t-9 to 1853 was, by permission of the dep,lrtment, in command of the California 
nuil steamers PananM and Georgia, running from New Yorl... to Aspinwall, a 
rising commercial sen"ice of national importance, to which his experience and 
person
l character were uf great value. After this he was in various home services, 
till 186 I, when hc was promoted to thc rank of commander, ånd placed in com- 
mand of the steam-sloop Puwhatan, in which he joined the Gulf Blockading squad- 
ron off Pensacola. lIe had thus, at the outbreak of the Rebellion, been thirty- 
two years in the service, over nineteen of which had been spent at sea and nine 
on shore duty. 
A special service of great importance was presently intrustcd to him. \Vhen 
in the beginning of 1862, an expedition was sct on foot to upen the Mississippi 
Ri\"er to 
 cw Orleans, he was assigned to the cummand of a fleet of bomb-ves- 
sels to co-uperate with the squadron of Captain Farragut in that enterprise-a 
service which he carried out with distinguished ability. 
After the capture of New Orleans, Commander Porter continued to co-opcr- 
ate with Captain Farragut on thc Mississippi, being engaged in the mo\'emcnt 
on Yicksburg in May. In the following October he was placed in command of 
the 
Iississippi squadron, with the rank of acting rear-admiral, and when, in the 
ensuing year, operations werc actively resumed for the capture of Vicksburg, his 
squadron, in concert with the victorious army of General Grant, was constantly 
employed in the most hazardous and honorable service. 
It was he who forwarded to the Secretary -of the Navy at \Vashington the 
brief and authoritative announcement: "Sir, I have the honor to inform you that 
'-icksburg surrendered to the United States forces on July 4th." This was the 
first Lmlletin to the country and to the world of this memorable event. Simul- 
taneously with the victory of General 11ead over Lee at Gettysburg, it was hailed 
as the crowning disaster to the RclJellion. .As a reward for his services on the 
l\lississippi, Porter was promoted to the full rank of rear-admiral. 
In December, 186-t-, he commanded the fleet which bombarded Fort Fisher. 
After a terrific assault the fort was captured Janum'" 13, 1865, and \Yilmington, 
the last Confederate port, was closed. POt tcr received another, his fourth, vote 
of thanks from Congress, and in 1866 was made \'ice-admiral. On Farragut's 
death, in 18ïo, he was immediatcly appointcd to succeed him as admiral, and held 
thc rank until his death, on FeLlUary ]3, 18 91. 
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GIUSEPPE GARIBALDI 


(1807-1882) 


G ARIBALDI has not left the world with- 
out some account of his birth, parent- 
age, and early life. X ut a little of his 
great, naïye, and cnthusiastic character may 
be studicd in those l\Iemoirs, of which his 
ecccntric friend, Alc
ander Dumas, pub- 
lished a free translation. He was born 
July 22, 1807. lIe was a nati\'e of Xice, 
a city inhabited by a mongrel racc, but 
himself sprung from a pUlely Italian Lun- 
ily The name of Garibaldi, common 
',' ". enough throughout 
 orth Italy, betokcns 
, old Lombard descent. Ill' first saw light, 
as he states, in the yery house and room 
where, forty-nine years before, l\Iassena 
:., 
 was born. II is father, Domenico, had 
come" from Chia\Tari, in the Riviera di LlTante; he gi\'es his mother's n.unc 
Rosa I
aguindo. Garibaldi's father and grandfather wcre seamen, and he tool
 
to the sea as his native element, denloping great strength and skill as a <;wim. 
mer, an accomplishment \\"hich enabled him to sm"e drowning mcn on sevcral 
memorable occasions. For what book learning he had he seems to havc bccn in- 
debtcd to the desultory lessons of priestly schoolmastcrs undcr the direction of 
his mother. Of this latter he always spoke with great tcnderness, acknowledg- 
ing that .. to her inspiration he owed his patriotic feelings," and stating that" in 
his gre.1test dangers by land and sea his imagination always conjured up the 
picture of the pious woman prostrated at the fect of the 
Iost High interceding 
for thc safety of her belo\'ed." 
In early life he cmbarkcd in his father's merchant vessel, a brig, and in that 
and other craft he made frequcnt voyages to Odessa, l
omc, and Constantinople. 
Soon after the revolutionary mO\'ements of 1831 he was at l\Iarscilles, where "he 
fell in with Mazzini, busy at that time with the organi.t.ation of .. Y uung I tal) " 
and with the preparations for an im"asion of I taly by sea, which, upon 
JaZ/.ini's 
expulsion from Marseilles, was attempted at Geneva, and dircctcd again
t the 
Savoy fronticr. The Savoy expedition turned out an egregious failure, the blame 
of which Garibaldi, on l\laLLini's statement, throws on the Polish Gener,ll Ramo- 
rino's treachery. Garibaldi himself, who had embarked on board the royal frig- 
ate Eurydice to gain possession of that vessel by a mutiny of the crcw, being off 
Genoa, and hearing of a plot to storm the barracks of the Carabinieri. landed b 
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the town to J0111 it; but the attack upon the barracks miscarried, and he, not 
daring to go back to his ship, saw himself irreparably compromised, fled to Nice, 
and thence crossed the Yar and found himself an exile at 
Iarseilles. Here he 
betook himself again to his sea life, sailed for the Black Sea and for Tunis, and 
at last on board the Nageur, of Nantes, for Rio de Janeiro. 
In the commentaries before alluded to Garibaldi gives the fullest particulars 
of the exploits by which he rose to distinction beyond the Atlantic during the 
twehTe years elapsing from his leaving Europe in 1836 to his return to Italy in 
1848. It is the romance of his career, and will some day be wrought into an 
epic blending the charms of the Odyssey with those of the Iliad-a battle and a 
march being the theme of the eventful tale almost from beginning to end. 
Garibaldi took service with the Republic of Rio Grande do SuI, a vast terri- 
tory belonging to Brazil, then in open rebellion and war against that empire. He 
took the command of a privateer's boat with a crew of tweke men, to which he 
gave the name of r"Iazzini, and hy the aid of which he soon helped himself to 
a larger and better-armed vessel, a prize taken from the enemy. In his many en- 
counters with the Imperial or Brazilian party the hero bought experience both 
of wonderfully propitious and terribly adverse fortune, and had every imaginable 
variety of romantic adventure and hair-breadth escapes. He was severely wounded, 
taken prisoner, and in one instance at Gualeguay, in the Argentine territory, he 
found himself in the power of one Leonardo Millan, a type of Spanish South 
American brutality, br whom he was savagely struck in the face with a horse- 
whip, submitted to several hours' rack and torture, and thrown into a dungeon in 
which his sufferings were soothed by the ministration of that" angel of charity," 
a woman, by name Madame Alleman. 
Escaping from his tormentor by the intervention of the GO\Ternor of Guale- 
guay, Paolo Echague, Garibaldi crossed from the territories of the Plate into 
those of the Rio Grande, and faithful to the cause of that republic, he fought 
with better success, winning battles, storming fortresses, standing his ground with 
a handful of men, or even single-handed, against incredible odds, beating strong 
squadrons with a few small vessels, giving through all proofs of the rarest disin- 
terestedness, humanity, and gcnerosity, disobeying orders to sack and ra'Tag-e 
vanquished cities, and exercising that mixture of authority and glamour over his 
followers which almost enabled him to dispcnse with the tics of stern rule and 
discipline. At last, after losing a flotilla in a hurricane on the coast of Santa 
Caterina, where he landed wrecked and forlorn, hmTing seen his bra,Test and most 
cherished Italian friends shot down or drowned, he fcll in with his _Anita-not, 
apparently, the first fair one for whom he had a passing fancy-with whom he 
united his destinies, for better for worse, in life and till death, in some off-hand 
manner, about which he is reticent and m\Tsterious. Anita turned out almost as 
great and daring and long-enduring a being as hcr heroic mate, and was by his 
side in all fights by land and sea, till the fortunes of the Republic of Rio Grande 
dcclined, when, after giving birth to her first-born, Menotti Garibaldi, Septem- 
her 16, 1840, she went with that infant and his father through unhcard of hard. 
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ships and dangers in the disastrous retreat of Las Antas; when at last, Garibaldi, 
beginning to feel the responsibilities of a growing family, and despairing of the 
issues of an ill-conducted war, took lea'"e of his Republican fricnds at Rio 
Grande and went for a short respite in his adventurous career to Muntevideo. 
After trying on the journey to find employment as a cattle-driver, Garibaldi 
settled at l\Iontevideo in the capacity of a general broker and teacher of mathe- 
matics; but war having broken out between the Republic of the Uruguay and 
Buenos Ayres, the Condottiere was solicited to draw his sword for the former 
state which afforded him hospitality, and was trusted with the command of a lit 
tIe squadron destined to operate on the Parana River against a largely superior 
Argentine force. This expedition was contrived by enemies high in power in 
the l\Iontevidean GO\Ternment, who, jealous of the reputation won by Garibaldi 
at Rio Grande, vainly plotted to have him assassinated with his friend Anzani, 
and hoped to rid themselves of him by exposing him to dangers from which it 
seemed impossible that he could extricate himself. Garibaldi, however, made 
the best of his despcrate position, and escaped, not only with his life, but also 
with" honor-the only thing that was not lost." 
Presently, danger pressing sorely on the republic, he organized his Italian 
Legion, which behaved well through a new series of land and sea combats, its 
band of only 400 combatants often beating the enemy's corps 600 men strong, 
at the dose of which exploits its soldiers refused grants of land offered to them 
by a grateful state, "the stimulus of their exertions," as their commander said, 
.. being only thc triumph of the Republican cause." The legion was afterward 
as a mark of honor, allowed precedcnce over all the other troops of the repub- 
lic. The war continued, and under the áuspices of their commander the soldiers 
cf the Italian Lcgion rose to SlJch distinction that at the affairs of thc Boyada 
and of Salto Sant' Antonio, February, 1846, Garibaldi was empowered to write 
to the government of the republic that the brilliant successcs of those deeds of 
arms were cntirely due to their gallantry. 
:\lcanwhilc, howe,Ter, ncws from Europe came to turn the attention of Italian 
patriots to the momentous e'"cnts which were rapidly changing the conditions of 
the peninsula. Years had passed. Pius IX. was Pope; Sicily had risen in open 
and successful revolt; a republic had been proclaimed in France; Constitutions 
were being wrcsted from the reluctant hands of most Europcan despots. Aus- 
tria was convulsed with insurrectionary attempts; the l\lilancsc drO\"e Radetsky 
from their city after five days' fighting, and Charlcs Albcrt unfurled the national 
standard and crossed the Ticinu. 
The theatr
 of the exploits of the hero of l\Iontevideo was soon changcd. 
All who had a hemt and soul in Italy were up and doing, and could Italy's great 
est hcart and soul remain beyond the seas? Garibaldi, on the first reports of the 
Pope's libcral leanings, wrote to the 
 uncio Bcdini at l\lontc\'idco, October 17, 
'847, offering the sen"ices of the Italian Legion to his Holiness, who was now 
almost on thc e,'e of a war with Austria, "although," the lettcr said, "the writer 
was well aware that St. Peter's throne rcsts on a solid basis, proof against all hUT 
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man attacks ana needing no mortal defcnders." The 
uncio returneù thanks 
and praises and reft-.-red Garibaldi's tender to the Pontifical Government at Rome. 
But Garibaldi, never well disposed to losing time, after yainly waiting for further 
communícation from Pope or Nuncio, brooked no longer delay. \Yith incredi- 
ble difficulty he scraped together money and means, and embarked with his bra\"e 
friend, 
 \nzani (who died at Genoa soon after landing), having with him only 
85 men and two cannon, and leaving the remainder of his legion to follow when 
and how it could. 
He crossed the ocean, landed at Nice, proceeded to Gcnoa and l\Iilan, and 
when Charles 
 \lbert, defeated at Custozza, withdrew from the Lombard city and 
accepted an armistice, which saved Piedmont from imTasion, August, 18-t-S, Gari- 
baldi passed over to 
Iazzini, and at the head of a voluntecr force, of which l\laz- 
zim was the standard-bearer, Issued a manifesto in which he proclaimed the Sar- 
dinian king a traitor, and declared that" the royal war was at an cnd, and that of 
[he people was now to begin." That proclamation was, however, only an iJle 
bravado. l\Iazzini, even 
f he had the spirit, lacked the physical strength of a 
fighting man. The Garibaldians, on hcaring the ne\\'s of the fall of l\Iilan, lost 
heart, and many crossed over the frontier to SwitzeIland. \\?ith thinned and dis- 
pirited bands, Garibaldi, aided by his friend l\Iedici, ventured on a few desultory 
fights near Luino, on Lake 
Iaggiore, but soon fell back and withdrew to Lugano 
in the Canton Ticino, his health, it i<; said, breaking down, and his immediate 
followers bcing reduced to some three hundred. . 
A few months later Pius IX., fallcn from his popularity and presscd hard by 
his disaffected subjects, who murdcred h
s minister and almost stormed him in his 
palace at the Quirinal, ran away to Gaëta, and a Roman Repuhlic was proclaimed, 
of which l\hzzini, in a triumvirate with two others, merc mcn of straw, became 
the head. _\ttacked by the French in ftlgrant violation of all rights of nations, 
Rome undertook to defend itself, and whatever I taly could boast of gencrous 
hearts, regardless of party differences, rallied round Garibaldi, who dro\"e back 
the French from Porta Pancrazia, April 29 and 30, 1849, defeated the 
capol- 
itans in that campaign of Yelletri, which was like the fmce contrasting with the 
tragic drama soon to be acted at Rome, and withstood a three months' siege, !n 
which many of the noblest champions of the I talian cause lavished their li\Tes in 
a hopeless, yet, as it proved, not a fruitless strugglc. 
The French having gained possession of the city July 13, 1849, Garibaldi 
left it with a band of dcvoted volunteers, retired \.ia Terni and Orvieto, gathering 
together about 2,000 men in his progress, crossed the Apennines, and pressed by 
the Austrians with overwhelming forces, sought a refuge at San l\Iarino, ga\Te the 
enemy the slip in the night, embarked at Cesenatico for Venice, which was still 
withstanding tne Austrian siege, was met by four Austrian men-of-war, which 
compelled him to put back and land on the coast ncar Ravenna, and wandered 
ashore in the woods, where Anita, his inseparable companion in this disastrous 
march, succumbed to the fatigues of the journey, and expired in the hero's arms. 
Garibaldi's devoted friends U go Bassi and Ciceruacchio, falling into the hands of 
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the Austrians, were shot by them without any forms of trial and by an act of bar- 
barism which no human or divine law could justify. Thc heart-broken hero, with 
a few trusty men, made his way from the Adriatic to the 
Iediterrancan, was ar- 
rested by the Sardinian Carabinieri at Chim"eri, conveyed to Genoa, where La 

Iarmora was in command, and there cmbarkcd for Tunis; hencc, finding no- 
where a refuge, hc proceeded to the Island of La 
laddalena, off the ShOlC of 
Sardinia, and he nee again to Gibraltar and Tangier. 
La 
lannora received the heart-broken fugiti\T as a brother, supplied him 
with amplc means for his journey to Tunis, and obtaincd for him from the Tmin 
Government the assignmcnt of an honorable pension, which Garibaldi did not in 
his straits disdain to accept. But, in his opinion, all scemed now o\"cr for Italy; 
Charles .L\lbert's son, Yictor Emmanuel, after the defeat of Xa\"ara, had made his 
peace with Austria in 
Iarch, 1849. Venice had succum hed after heroic suff c
- 
ings in August, and Garibaldi, again crossing the occan, settled at X cw York as 
a tallow chandler, and only came back to Europe in 1855. 
\Yhen Garibaldi returned from _ \mcrica he did not look out for 
IaZ/ini or 
his Republicans in England or Switzerland, but sought a home in Piedmont, a 
Constitutional State, which allowcd him an obscure but peaceful retreat in his 
hermitagc at Caprcra, an island rock on the Sardinian coast near the ::\Iadddlena, 
and conveyed to him a hint that the time might soon come in \\"hich his country's 
cause would summon him from retirement. _\nd, truly, four years later (1859) 
the destinies of Italy were nearing their fulfilment. Francc and Piedmont took 
the field against .L-\ustria. Garibaldi, leaying his island homc, was met and highly 
welcomed by Victor Emmanuel, to whom he swore fealty as thc only hope of 
I taly. He now took the command of the Chasseurs des Alpes, aidcd the royal 
army in its defence of thc territory previous to the arri\"al of its grcat Frcnch 
2.uxiliary, and, following in the uppcr rcgion a line parallel tu that kept in the 
plain by the conquest of Palcstro, Magenta, and Solferino, bcat the 
 \ustrians at 
Yarese and San Fermo, bewildered his ad\'crsary Crban, by the rashness of his 
movements on the mountains abovc Como, ad\"anced upon Bcrgamo and 
Brcscia, and pushed on to the Valtellina up to the \"ery summit of the Steh"ia 
Pass. Here the peace of Yil1afr,mca put an end to the strugglc, and Gat ibaldi, 
afflicted by the arthritic pains to which he was a martyr uìl his lifc, tr,wdlcd for 
a fcw days' rest to Tuscany and Genoa. 
At Genoa, during the autumn and winter, Garibaldi, hospitahly entertained 
bv his fricnd 
\ugusto Y ccchi outside thc city, busied himself with that eJ..pedi- 
tion of " the Thousand" which madc one state of thc south and north of I tal\". 
He embarked on l\Iay I I, 1860, at Genoa, landcd in Sicily, at ::\Iar
ala, beat the 
;\ capolitans at Calatafimi, followed up his succcss to Palermo, and, aided by the 
insurgcnt city, compelled the garrison to surrendcr. I Ie ag,lÏn routed thc Bour- 
bon troops at 
Iilazzo, and had soon the whole island at hi<; di..;cretion with the 
exception of the citadel of 
lessina. He thcn crossed O\"cr into Calabria, and, 
almost without firing a shot, drove the 
 eapolitan king-'s tIOopS before him .111 
oycr the mainland, compcllcd the king to abandon the strong 11,1"s of La Ca\'3. 
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and to withdraw his forces from his capital, where Garibaldi, with only a few of 
his staff, made his triumphal entry on September 7, 1860. 
-'- \fter a few days' rcst Garibaldi followed the disheartened king to Capua, ob- 
tained new signal successes on the Volturno, at Santa Maria, and Caserta; but 
would probably have becn unable to accomplish the enterprise had not the Pied- 
montese, whose government had aidcd Garibaldi's expedition while pretending to 
oppose it, overrun the Marches, beaten Lamoricière and the Papal forces at Cas- 
tel Fidardo, and, crossing the frontier and the Apennines, besieged and reduced 
the strong places of Capua and Gaëta. Garibaldi, who, as a dictator, had with 
douhtful success endeavored to establish something like rule in the Two Sicilies, 
aware of the arduousness of a task which would have exceeded many wiser men's 
powers, met Victor Emmanuel at Naples, delivered the two kingdoms into his 
hands, and, declining all the proffered honors and emoluments for himself, took 
leave of his sovereign and embarked for the solitude of his rock-farm at Caprera. 
Rome alone now remaincd outside of the United Italian Kingdom, and Gari- 
baldi, raising bands of adventurers, made two or three attempts to capture it, but 
was repulsed by its French garrison, and it was not until 1870 that, the French 
!:roops being recalled to their own sorely distressed country, the union of Italy 
under Victor Emmanuel became an accomplished fact, though in the great liber- 
ator's absence. Garihaldi once more was seen in Rome, April, 1879. He was 
supposed to be proposing great purchases of arms, to be enlisting hosts of volun- 
teers, to be planning thorough reforms and preparing formidable expeditions 
against Austria. But Garibaldi, away from Caprera, could not fail to have his 
good as well as his evil angels about him. lie saw the king; he listened to 
General Medici, his own right arm in so many campaigns, and now first aide-de- 
camp to King Humbcrt, as he had before been to King Yictor Emmanuel. He 
listened, while they showed him the folly of furthcr war, and, though not con- 
vinced, he was silenced. Although too proud to acknowledge the absurdity of 
his schemes in words, he was too wise not to give them up in dceds. lie with- 
drew from the vain popular acclamation; shut his door against the crowd of his 
visitors; and although he announced his intention to take up his domicile in Rome, 
he pleaded indisposition as an excuse for inaction and retirement. U nfortun- 
ately there was only too much ground in the plea. The arthritic pains, of which 
symptoms had manifested thcmselves as early as during the Lombard campaign of 
18 49, had bcen seriously aggravated by his toils, and the sight of his helplessness 
in Rome as he hobbled up the steps of l\lontecitorio in 1874, was saddening to 
all beholders, and prepared his fricnds for that end which, however, was to be put 
off for several years. The htigue of the voyage from Caprera in 1879, and still 
more the excitement of incessant calls, objectless conferences, and endless cx- 
hibitions soon entirely prostrated the hero, and before the backward spring had 
fully set in it became evident that Garibaldi's life could only be a lingering 
agony. 
His life, if life it may be called, and at all e\'ents his sufferings, were pro- 
longed yet a few yeats. Hè lcCt home in the spring of 1881 on a mad scheme 
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of liberating, "by force if nccessary," his son-in-law, C'anzio, who had bcen ar- 
rcstcd as a plotter for thc republic. But ha\Ting obtained thc man's release 
from the king's gO\-ernment as a f.l\'or, he once more sought the peace of his 
hermitage where hc died, June 2, 1882. 


FIELD-MARSHAL COUNT VON l\lOLTKE 


(1800- 18 9 1 ) 


S UDDENLY. but quietly and painlessly, on the 
evening of April 24, 1891, passed away one of 
the most remarkable men of the present century. 
Hellmuth Karl Bernhard von 
loltke was born, 
October 26, 1800, at Parshim, in l\Iecklenburg. 
where his father, previously a captain in the Prussian 
army, had retired, impoverished in circumstances, 
to an estate which he inherited. \Vhen little Hell- 
muth was three years old, his father, Baron l\Ioltke, 
settled at the free town of Lübeck, the once famous 
head of the Hanseatic League. Here, in 1806, on 
the retreat from the disastrous hattle of J en a, 
1ar- 
shal BIücher, who like Von l\loltke was of 
lcck- 
lenburg origin, sought refuge with his shattered troops; and little l\loltke \\-as 
a witness of the sack and plunder of the town by the troops of Napoleon, his 
father's house being onc of those that suffered most se\'crelv. It is said that 
the incidents of this e\Tent made a lasting impression upon the mind of the buy. 
At the age of nine, with his elder brother Fritz, young Hcllmuth was placed 
under the care of Pastor Knickbein, at Hohenfelde, near HOlst, a scholarly man 
of a kindly and genial disposition, for whom he always retaincd a deep regard. 
His sense of indebtedness appears in the inscription which he wrote on the titìe- 
page when forwarding to him a copy of his first work, his" Letters from Tur- 
key;" "To my dear teacher and fathcrly friend to whom I owe so much, I send 
this, my first work. as a slight testimony of respect." 
The favorite recreation of the two brothcrs while here at school was pla\'ing 
at war, as perhaps was natural at such a pel iod. They were accustomcd to collcct 
thc peasant boys of the villagc and divide them into two rival armies, Fritz com- 
manding the one, and Hellmuth the othcr. Once, when the mimic warfalc was 
at its height, the weaker forte of Hellmuth WJ.S routed, and some were taken 
prisoners. Called upon to surrender, Hellmuth cried out, ".1.\11 is not lost!" and 
hastily rallying his men he mJ.rched them straight to a pond in Pastor Knickbein's 
garden. and hurried them to a little island which thc boy himself had cun<;tructed 
with great labor, and accessible only by a single plank. Facin
 the enemy with 
26 
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él few of his strongest men, he kept them at hay until all his troops had passed 
into the fortress, he himself being- the last to enter. Then the drawbridge \\'a
 
raised and the victory won. The island, preserved by the good pastor, long since 
gone to his rest; still exists, and is pointed out with great pI ide by the villagers to 
curious visitors as the scene of onc of the early exploits of Germany's greatcst 
stratcgist. 
His experiences at the Royal Academy at Copenhagen, to which he was 
sent at thc age of twel\'e, were not of the happiest. Rebting his reminiscences 
of that period, in reply to the question, "Do you retain pleasant recollections of 
cadct life?" he remarked, "I ha\'c little reason to do so. 'Yithout relations or 
acquaintances in a strange city, we spent a joyless youth. The discipline was 
strict, even hard, and now, when my judgment of it is unprejudiced, I must say 
that it was too strict, too hanl The only benefit we received from this treatment 
was that we became accustomed to dcprivations." 
Passing O\"er thc period of his service in thc Danish army, and his entrance 
into that of Prussia, we find him, after making heroic efforts on his scanty pay to 
acquire foreign languages, in which he attaincd in after-
ife so remarkablc a pro- 
ficiency, attached to a commission for topographical surveys in Silesia and the 
Grand Duchy of Posen. 
Consolidating and extending his knowledge of military science and of foreign 
peoples, as in the case of his visits to the East, Russia, Romc, and elsewherc, 
l\Ioltke rose steadily in his profession. In 184-5, he becamc aide-de-camp to the 
invalid Prince Henry of Prussia, uncle of the king; and subsequently, aftcr 
holding commands of increasing importance, he was made first aide-de-camp to 
. 
the Crown Prince Frederick. Ultimately, in 1859, he was appointed permanent 
chief of the staff. His later military career, and brilliant succcsses against the 
Dancs, Austrians, and the Frcnch, and the various honors accurdcd him, are so 
well known and have bccn so oftcn and so recently narrated, that any fUlther 
refercnce to thcm in this present sketch is unnecessary, the purpose of our notice 
being to hricfly indicate some of the leading points of thc great fic1d-marshal's 
character. One fact is memorable, that he had passed the age when men frc- 
quently rctire from the public sen,ice before the timc of his greater achic\'cmcnts 
His splendid career began to the eye of the world at sixty-fi\'e. 
The guiding principle of his life is well il1ustrated by the ancient motte of his 
family, CallIe el calldide (warily and gently), and by his own fa\'orite maxim, 
Ersl 'It'ä,(CIl, dall1l Wa,ÇCll (first weigh, then venture). lIe was slow, cautious, 
and careful in laying his plans, but ha\'ing formed his design, he was bold, daring 
even to the verge of apparcnt recklessness in its execution. The samc calm, im- 
movable spirit characterized him even in moments whcn most ordinary mortals- 
he was a man slIi gCllcns-might, with some show of reason, he perturbed or 
excited. E\'en in the most critical period of the Franco-Gcrman war his unruf- 
fled quietness remained the same, sterner perhaps in look, morc silent than ever. 
Though the warrior king, amidst the carnage of the battlc-field might feel de- 
pressed; though Bismarck, man of "iron and blood," might be anxious at the 
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progress of events, 
Ioltke, seated on his great black horse, calmly surveyed, 
telescope in hand, the moyements of the troops, or later, resting quieth" in his 
room at Yersailles, awaited the result undismayed. \Yhen war was declared, a 
friend met him with thc remark: "You must indeed be overworked at present." 
.. X 0," replied the Gt"neral, "the work was donc beforehand; aU orders are gone 
out; I reallv haye nothing to do." 
Married in 18.p, shortly after his return home from the East, to :\Iiss Burt, 
an English lady, he lived with her in the bonds of a rare union of happiness, 
concord, and mutual sympathy. On the occasion of hcr death, which took place 
Christmas Eve, 1868, he withdrew still more from public life, and found in quiet, 
studious, and laborious life some slight relief for his grief. Yerr touching was 
his devotion to the memory of his wife. Upon his estatc at Krcisau he built a 
little mausoleum, situated on a bcautiful eminencc. embowercd in foliage. This 
little chapel, constructcd of red brick and sandstone, was lined inside with black 
and white marble, and in front of the altar was placed the simple oak cof1ìn in 
which the remains of his wife rcposed, covered at all seasons of the year with 
\Heaths. Sculptured in the apse was a finely can-cd figure of our Lord in an 
attitude of blessing, copicd from Thorwaldsen. Above were inscribed the words 
of St. Paul, .. Love is the fulfilment of the Law." \Vhen at his country-seat the 
agcd warrior visited thc tomb morning and e\.ening. Now at her side slumbers 
the \'eteran, awaiting with her the signal of the resurrection. 
Of his bearing in the time of his berea\'ement, the following incident was 
related br the late Mr. George Bancroft, thc distinguishcd historian, at that 
period United States l\Iinister at Berlin. l\Ir. Bancroft was one of thc favorcd 
few who were accustomcd to accompany Yon l\Ioltke in his daily rides in the 
Thiergarten or to the Gruncwald. Seeing the gencral on horseback, .. my first im- 
pulsc," said :\Ir. Bancroft, "was to trot into another lane. On second thoughts, 
however, I turned my horse alongside his, remembcring that it was for him to 
talk or be silent. To my surprise, he forthwith began a li,"ely conversation, 
dcscribing the happiness with which l\Iiss Burt had blessed her husband, and 
expatiating upon her manifold virtues as one crushcd by an O\'erwhelming, irrep- 
arable loss. Then of a sudden hc grew silcnt, as if a new current of thought 
had carried him shcer away. · Do rou know,' he said, when his lips wcrc again 
opencd, · it has just bcen brought home to mc that, after aU, perhaps it was 
better that this happened now than at another time? You see, I am convinced 
that a French invasion is impending; it will burst upon us sooner or later, what- 
evcr the plea may eventually be. Now think if the fortun2 of war was to be 
adverse to our arms! lVhy, her grief over the country's adversities must ha,'e 
cut her lifc short. 1\0, no; that would ha\'e heen worse!'" 
V on 
Ioltke was a passionate lover of children, and is said to ha\'c been quite 
the slave to the caprices of his little grandncphew, thc son of Major lIellmuth 
yon 
Ioltke, the aide-dc-camp of the count, ,,"horn the emperor, as a special 
mark of his royal fa,-or, immediately after the funeral of his chief, made onc of 
his oW!1 aides-de-camp. 
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As far as Count von l\loltke's religious views could be ascertained, they were 
of a simple type, and characterized by a strict adherence to the path of duty and 
virtue. Daily was he accustomed to read his Bible, one of ancient date, its well- 
marked pages indicating how frequently its owner was in the habit of consulting 
its inspired pages. An extract from a letter the aged field-marshal wrote on 
the eve of his eightieth birthday is peculiarly interesting. "I stand," said he, 
.. close upon the end of my life; but how different from that here will be the 
measure in a future world according to which our earthly actions will be judged! 
Not the brilliancy of success, but the purity of our endeavors and faithful perse- 
verance in duty, even when the result was scarcely visible, will decide as to the 
value of a man's life. 'Vhat a wonderful displacement of high and low will be 
witnessed at that great review! \Ve do not even know ourseh"es what we have 
to ascribe to ourselves, to others, or to a higher will. It will be well not to set 
too great a value on externals." In a passage in one of his books, referring to our 
Lord's life here upon earth, he remarks: "His life was humble. He was the 
descendant of a people in bondage, and He had not a place where to lay His 
head. To thc fishermen He talked in parables about God; lIe healed the sick, 
and died the death of an evil-doer. And yet there has never been anything on 
this earth that could be purer, more elevated, and also-even seen from the 
worldly point of view-more successful than His conduct, His teaching, and His 
death. " 
The old soldier's habits of life were, like those of the majority of really great 
men, extremely simple and singularly free from ostentation of any kind. Very 
characteristic of the late field-marshal are the following data of his life, written 
by himself on the occasion of hIS ninetieth birthday, An 
--\ustrian Association 
for the Promotion of Popular Knowledge addressed a number of interrogatOlies 
to various European celebrities of great age, which were to explain the circum. 
stances and conditions undcr which an exceptionally long life might be attained. 
The answers received were collected in a book and subsequently published. 
Field-Marshal von l\Ioltke answered the questions submitted to him in his 
own peculiarly laconic manner, as follows: 
Q. In which year of your life !lnd on which date did you begin to learn, and 
for how many hours a day ?-A. 1808, in my eighth year, with four; after 1810, 
with ten hours a day. 
Q. \Vas your health in your youth delicate or robust ?-A. Tough nature. 
Q. Did you grow up in the country or in town ?-A. Up to my tenth year Ín 
the country. 
Q. How many hours did you spend in the open air? Regularly?-A. Jr- 
.ægularly, and but few hours. 
Q. Did you cultivate hardening games and other exercises ?-A. Not me. 
thodical1y. 
Q. How many hours did you sleep in childhood ?-A. Ten hours. 
Q. Special remarks?-A. Joyless youth, scanty nourishment, absence from 
the paternal home. 
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Q. \Yhere did you complete your studies-in town or in the country (-A. 
In town. 
Q. How many hours a day do you devote to mental work ?-A. Very differ- 
ent. 
Q. Do you attribute to any particular habit of your life a favorable influence 
upon your health ?-A. l\Ioderation in' all habits of life. In all weathers exer- 
cise in the open air. No day altogether at home. 
Q. How long did you sleep at a mature age ?-A. From eight to nine hours 
on an average. 
Q. \Yhat alterations have you made at an advanced age in your mode of life? 
-A. None. 
Q. How long did you work daily in your fiftieth, sixtieth, seventieth, eighti. 
eth years ?-A. Quite as circumstances required it: often, therefore, very long. 
Q. \Vhat were your recreations ?-A_ Riding on horseback up to my eighty. 
sixth ycar. 
Q. How many hours do you spend in the open aid-A. Now. in summer 
on my estate, half the day. 
Q. How long do you slcep at present ?-A. Always eight hours still. 
Q. \Vhat are your habits with regard to eating, etc. ?-A. I eat very little, 
and take concentrated food. 
Q. To what circumstances do you particularly attribute your stalwart old age 
(which may God long preserve 1) ?-A. To God's grace and tempelate habits. 
An intercsting anecdote is related, apropos of his dislike to display, on the 
occasion of the opening of new barracks at Frankfort-on-the-Oder, to which, 
as the oldest and most distinguished officer of the regiment in which he first 
served, he was invited. His acceptance of the invitation was accompanied by 
the stipulation that no ccremony should be made: but the officers, desiring to da 
honor to their i1lustrious guest, had provided the best carriage that the town 
afforded to meet him at thc station. On his arrival, the field-marshal thanked 
the officer in waiting, took a common cab, and with his nephew, who was with 
him as aide-de-camp, drove off to the barracks, to the astonishment of the honest 
burghers. 
His favorite recreations were chess, in which he excel1ed: music, cspecially 
that of the school of Schuhert and :Mozart-he cntertained vcry dccided opinions 
about the "music of the future "-and whist, which he rarely misscd playing 
after dinner, even when at the seat of war. The count was an authority on the 
culturc of roses, and at Kreisau, where he spent most of his time after his rctire- 
mcnt from more active scrvicc, he possessed one of thc fincst and mo<;t unique 
collections of roses in Germany, a fact which lends an additional gracc to the 
tribute of respect paid to the field-marshal's memory, when, the day aftcr his 
death, the empress visited the hcadqu.1fters of the Gcneral Staff and placed a 
magnificent wreath of his favorite flower upon the bed of the departed hero 
Had not his rcputation as a military stratcgist O\'ershadowed his other gifts, 
the count would have gained distinction in the world of lctters. In thc 'twen- 
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ties, while engaged in the Topographical Department, he wrote a pamphlet, put}. 
lished at Berlin, entitled" Holland and Belgium," by II. \Ton l\Ioltke, in which 
he calls the attention of Europe to, the Belgian Re\'olution; this was followed. 
in 1845, by a critical military work of great merit, "The Russo-Turkish Cam- 
paign of I 828-29 in European Turkcy," which created a dcep impression in 
military circles, and proved of considerable senTice in the Russo-Turkish cam- 
paign of I Sïï-jS. l\loltke's pithy and laconic stylc was founded on the model 
of his chief, General \Ton M üffiing, his in
tructur in practical and theoretical 
tactics, in which the mcmbers of the German General Staff are required to exce1. 
IIe was a graphic writer and shrewd observer of men and things, as his charming 
lctters from Russia, France, Turkey, and other places show. Especially saga- 
cious were his obscrvatiun<; on the Turks, made to his sister, married to Mr. 
J olm BUl t, an Englishman settled Lit IIolstein, in whIch he affirms that the king- 
dom is rotten, that Turkey had fallen under a ban, and that ban the Koran, 
which teaches so warped a doctrine that its laws and decrees must of nccessity 
oppose all social progress. lIis views on Russia, as indicated in his letters writ- 
ten in the form of a diary to his wife on the occasion of his \'isit in 1856, when 
accompanying Prince Frederick \Yilliam at the coronation of the Czar Alex- 
ander I I. at 
Ioscow, show the same keen powers of observation. He consid- 
ered that Rus
ia had a great future before her, but this could only be realized 
when her officials became more honest. " lIonesty among Russian officials," he 
thinks, "can only be brought about by many years of iron severity." Of the 
difficulty of gO\Terning the French nation, he wrote, when visiting the court of 
:r\ apoleon 1I 1.: "It would be as impossible to anow the liberty of the press in 
France as to admit discussion of the orders given by generals to their armies 
when in thc field." \Ve have not the achTantagc of knowing his views on Eng- 
land and the English on the three occasions, in 1856, 1858, and 1861, when he 
visited the country in company with thc crown prince to be present at his 
betrothal and marriage to the princess royal, and again at the funeral of the 
prince consort. How highly his opinion as an authority was estcemed as early 
as 186ï, is seen by an incident which occurred during thc Uni\Tersal Exhibition, 
when Count 
Ioltke, in company )vith King \Yilliam of Prussia and Count Bis- 
marck, dined with Napoleon 1I I. at St. Cloud. Subsequently, tnc emperor and 
l\1oltke engaged in an animated conversation apart from the rest. At this mo- 
ment Marshal Randon, Ministcr of \Yar, walked across the room, and the 
emperor, noticing him, raised his voice, saying, "Come here, marsha1. Gcneral 
l\Ioltke says that with the needle-gun he would be strong enough to fight e\"en 
the French army." Marshal Randon drew near, and, turning toward :\Ioltke, 
said, in a tone loud enough to be heard by all in the room, "Pardon me, general; 
but, in spite of the high opinion I have of your judgment, I cannot share your 
belief. I venture to affirm, that evcn with the needle-gun, the French army 
would not suffer the fate of the Austrian army;" and the cOl1\Tersation continued 
without the bystanders being able to follow it. But after the departure of the 
King of Prussia and his suite, Napoleon I I I., struck by these \\"oreis, energ
ticalhT 
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busied himself in .overhauling the equipment of the French army. He examined 
various models of guns that were submitted to him, and among these the 1\1 artini 
rifle, which he found excellent, but which was after aU rejectcd for the Chasse- 
pôt. The making of this gun was pushed forward so activcly that the Frcnch 
army was providcd with it by 18jo. 
I n respect of his literary efforts, as of his military achievements, 1\lohke was 
singularly modest. Herr G. von Bunsen tells us how, "meeting the general une 
day at a dinner-party, I expressed my regret at his ha\'ing neglected to write some 
letter-press to accompany his well-known map of the environs of Ancient Rume. 
I But a companion book for it was written,' he replied; "or rather,' COJ recting 
himself, I he had begun writing one at Rome, and was prevented from finishing 
{he !\IS. when the Government ordered him to convey Prince Henry's body to 
Berlin, and there set him engrossing tasks to do.' Hereupon I ventured to ask 
Ï1im for a loan of this fragment. Of course he belie\Ted it to be lost; but, as a 
matter of course likewise, it was brought to my door by an orderly at an early 
hour next morning. \Vhen returning the !\IS., I ad\'ised the publication of parts 
of it, which would be found acceptable independently of his being the authur; 
and if my humble advice should be followed, would he acccpt my humble senTices 
as editor? His reply," adds Herr \'on Bunsen, "has been carefully preserved. 
Its purport was that he must lay down three conditions: First, I must omit 
what I pleased; secondly, transpose at my pleasure; and thirdly, after the text 
whcrever it seemed desirab]e." "\Vill any editor in the world," HeIr \"on Bun- 
sen pithily remarks, "hesitate to confirm my belief that no l\IS. of the last un- 
fledged strip]ing of an author was ever offered on similar conditions?" 
Fitting tributcs of rcspect and adm;ration were paid to the agcd field-marshal 
on the occasion of his celchrating his nincticth birthday, on October 26, 18 9 0 . 
Telegrams from aU sorts and conditions of mcn poured in upon him, including, 
among the princes and sovereigns of Europe, one from Queen \Yictoria, who 
held Count yon l\1oltke in high esteem. The 26th falling upon Sunday, the 
schools throughout the length and breadth of Gcrmany were closed on the pre- 
vious Saturday to enablc the scholars to add their quota to thc gcneral rcjoicing. 
In Berlin a torchlight proccssion of vast extent, composcd of 20,000 students, 
artists, members of trades and guilds, marchcd with banncrs and groups of his- 
torically dressed personagcs and impersonifications, from the old gray Schloss 
down the Linden throuo-h the Brandcnbunr Gate to the Königs p latz, where arc 
'b L..JI 
 
situated the buildings of the Grand Staff. Hcre addresses wcre prcscnted to Yon 
Moltke. 
On the following day, in the Conference Hall of the General Staff, the em- 
peror, surrounded by the military magnates of thc Reichsrath, the gencrals of the 
twenty army corps specially summoned to be prescnt, the officcrs of the Gencra] 
Staff, Chanccllor von Capri\"i, succcssor to Prince I3ismarck, the King of Sa
ony, 
the grand dukes and the Duke of Conn.lught, addressed the marshal ii' the fol- 
lowing terms: 
"I thank you in the namc of those who have fought together with you, 'lnd 
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whose most faithful and devoted senTant you have been. I thank you for all you 
ha\Te done for my House and for the greatness of the Fatherland. \Ve greet in 
you not only a Prussian leader who has won for the army the reputation of being 
imTincible, but one of the founders of the German Empirc. Thc presence of the 
King of Saxony, who has made a point of personally congratulating you, recalls 
the timc when he and you fought for Germany's greatness. The distinctions con. 
ferred upon you by my grandfather lea\Te nothing in which I can personally show 
my thanks to you. I call upon all those present to express their feel- 
ings of gratitude that Field-Marshal \"on l\Ioltke has known how not to stand 
alone in his greatness, hut to form a school of leaders of the army for time to 
come, and for all future generations, by giving cheers for his excellency." 
This, the last occasion on which public honors were accorded to the field- 
marshal during his life, appropriately emphasized the universal esteem in which 
.. Father Moltke," as he was affectionally designated by the army, was held as 
one of the founders of the German Empire. 


GEORGE DE\VEY 


By MAJOR-GENERAL JOSEPH WHEELER 


(BORN 1837) 


E VERY occasion finds a mall to meet 
the exigencies of the hour, every 
conflict brings forth its hero, and every 
war educates soldiers for a war to come. 
\Var begcts the warrior. \Yashington 
came out of the Flench and Indian wars, 
Jackson from thc Creek wars; Scott and 
Taylor both emerged from Chippewa and 
Lundy's Lane, Grant and Lee from 
l\Iexico. So, George Dcwey came out of 
the fierce internecinc strife of our Civil 
\Var. He came, too, from one of the great 
suurCes uf the best elements of our Amer- 
ican population. The Puritans of K ew 
England and the Cavaliers of Virginia 
sprung from the same soil and a common ancestry, worked side by side, in a 
widely differcnt manner, but to the same end; and from these two classes ha,'e 
sprung nearly all our grcat soldiers, statesmen, and authors. From the former 
came the great naval hero of the Spanish-Amcrican \Var. 
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George Dewey was born in Montpelier, Yermont, Dn December 26, 1837, of 
direct descent, in the ninth generation, from Thomas Dcwey, who came from 
Sandwich, England, to Dorchester, in the 
Iassachusetts Bay Colony, in 1633. 
H is father, Dr. Julius Dewey, was a physician, eminent in his profession, and 
loved and respect cd, not only for his ability but for his innate nuhilit) of char- 
acter; and his mother was 
Iary Perrin. H is ancestors on both sides were pa- 
triots in the days that tried men's souls, the hard ami bittcr days of the Colonial 
and Re\'olutionary \\Tars. He was the third of four children, and e\'en in hi<; 
boyhood he was a leader among his fellows. His breaches of discipline culmi- 
nated in his heading an insurrection against the village school-master; but the 
pedagogue came off victorious, and administered a severe flogging to the young 
rebel, which punishmcnt his father is said to have reinforced with some home- 
brewed medicine. The lesson was well learned, for we hear of no more insur- 
rections. 
George Dewey entered the 
aval Academy Septemher 23, 1854, and was 
graduated fifth in a class of fourteen. He was attached to the frigate \\Tabash 
of the l\Iediterranean Squadron, and after his two years' cruise as a midshipman 
passed his final examination, in which he stood number one, gaining a final 
rating of three in his class. \Yar was already immincnt, and rapidly passing 
through the next grades he was on \pril 19th attached as licutenant to the 1\1 i<;- 
sissippi, belonging to the \Yest Gulf Squadron. Early in 1862 Commodorcs 
Farragut and Porter prcparcd to capture New Orlcans. Throughout this 
campaign Licutenant Dewey distinguished himself by his cool courage, quick 
perception, and ready skill, winning the praise of Commodore Fatragut. In 
running by the forts, he stood upon the bridge of the l\lississippi, unmoved 
amid a storm uf shot and shell, and unerringly guidcd her up the river, although 
he knew not a foot of the channel. The ncxt year he was attached to one of 
Farragut's gun-boats, and later to the l\Ionongahela, which he commandcd tem- 
porarily. In 1864, attached to the Colorado, he again distinguished himself in the 
attack on Fort Fisher, by a display not only 'of grcat courage, but of markcd 
tactical skill, and by the fighting of his ship, which, though a junior, he really 
directed, and won the enthusiastic congratulations of his superior officcrs. l\lade 
lieutenant-commander March 3, 1865, Dewey emerged from the Civil \\Tar a 
matured naval officer at the age of twcnty-st'\'cn, ripe in expericnce and ready for 
any sCf\'ice or sacrifice for the welfare of his country. 
His carccr from this time until the dose of the ycar 1897, although impoltant 
in his developmcnt and replete with valuable services in all directions, must he 
summed up in a fcw words. 
For two years subscquent to thc war, he served with the European Squad- 
ron, first on the Kearsarge, later on the Colol ado. 1867 found him at the 
 .H'al 
Acadcmy. Promoted commander, .\pril 13, 18ï2, he was assigned to the Nar- 
ragansett until 18 75. After se\"Cn years of hureau duty in the 
avy Dep,lIt- 
mcnt, Octobcr 18, 1882, he commanded the Juniata of the .\siatic Squadron, 
and thcn learned thc topogr,lphv of l\Ianila Bay, wherc he g,H'C his filst lesson 
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to the Spaniard in the pcrson of the Port Captain of 1\1anila, who impudently 
proposed that he "paradc his crew," so that some sailors accused of riot might 
be identified, Dewey's reply bcing: "The deck of this ,.esse! is L' nited Statcs 
territory, and I'll parade my men for no forcigner that e,.er drew breath." 
Dcwey's health broke down, and in 188..J. he was at the Navy Dcpartmcnt, 
but September 27th was commissioned captain and took command of the 
Dolphin, one of the" \\'hite Squadron," the beginning of our "New Ka,"y." 
He reachcd the rank of commodore February 28, 1896. On shore he has 
served as a member of the Lighthouse Board, Chief of the Bureau of Equip- 
ment, and Chief of the Board of Inspection and Sun"er. Late in the rear 1897 
it became necessary to select a commander of the .Asiatic Station. \Yar with 
Spain was a possibility. It was therefore essential that the .Asiatic Station be in 
command of an able and expericnced officcr. 
It has been said that Commodore Dewey, as also the other commodores, 
sought the .i\ orth Atlantic and European Stations, belie,.ing that the Atlantic 
would be "the theatre' of the war," and that he was- a'"erse to service in the Asi- 
atic. It has also been said that the appointment of Dewey was a mere chance, 
a mattcr of routine. I think that these statcments are not correct. I believe 
that Commodore Dewey was too old a sailor, too good a sailor, and too expc- 
rienced a sailor to attempt to dictate his own orders. Furthermore, in a com"er- 
s,üion with the President, this subjcct heing mcntioned, the President told me 
that he had carefully considered the appointment of an officer to command the 
Asiatic Station and hMI finally determined upon Dewey-that he wrote upon a 
card which he sent to the Secretary. of thc K avy: "Appoint Dewey to ....\siatic 
Squadron." 
In pursuance of the President's action, Commodore George Dewey was de- 
tached on November 30th from Bureau work and ordered to the Asiatic Station, . 
of which he took command on January 3, 1898. The opportunity came, and the 
right man was in the right place" 
Commodore Dewey's squadron was composed of four protected cruisers, two 
gun-boats, and a despatch-boat, as follows: The Olympia (flag-ship), a protected 
cruiser of 5,870 tons, mounting fourtecn guns, Captain Gridley and flag-officer, 
Captain Benjamin P. LambCIton ; the Baltimore, a protected cruiser of 4.413 
tons and ten guns, Captain l' chemiah l\1. Dyer; the Raleigh, a protected cruiser 
of 3,213 tons and ele,.en guns, Captain Joseph B. Coghlan; the Boston, a pro- 
tected cruiser of 3,000 tons and eight guns, Captain Frank \Yildes; the Con- 
cord, a gun-boat of l,ïJO tons and six guns, Commander Asa \Valker; the Pct- 
reI, a gun-buat of 892 tons and four guns, Commander \Y ood; and the revenue 
cuttcr McCulloch, despatch-boat. Also the transports Zaffiro and N anshan 
with prO\'isions and coal. There was no armored vessel in the 
quadron. 
From the day Commodore Dewey took command of thc Asiatic Station 
until ,\pril 24th, active prepalations for war were going forward. The ships 
were kept stored to their full capacity with provisions, coal, and ammunition, 
and thcre was a continuous round of drill, targct practice, manæunes, and 
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e\'olutions. De\\'e
' would be ready when action should hecome necessary. 
On April 24 t h the British author;ties noti'fied the 
 \merican commander that he 
must quit Hong Kung within twenty-four hours. Dewey mo\'ed his squadron 
to 
Iirs Bay immediately. At six o'clock un the e\'ening of 
\pril 25 th . he re- 
cei\'ed the following despatch: 


"De\\'e\ Ilon lT Kono-: 
.... , b b 
"\Yar has commenced between the United States and Spain. 
once to the Philippine Islands. Commence operations at once, 
against the Spanish fleet. You must capture \"essels or destroy_ 
endea\'ors. 


"\Y ASHJKGTOX, April 24, 18 9 8 . 


Proceed at 
particularh r 
{' se utmo",t 
LU
G." 


These ordcrs were all sufficient for Dewey. E\'en without them he had no 
altcrnati\'e. Obliged to lca\"C British, he would soon be debarred from Chincse, 
waters; hc was ncarly 8,000 miles from a home-port, and Honolulu, his nearest 
coaling station, was 6,000 miles away. 
The following day was spent in consultation with his commanders in final 
preparation for his campaign, and waiting for thc arrival from :\1anila of \\ïll- 
iams, the American Consul, until the c\'cning of the 2ïth, when at two o'cl(Ick he 
sailed out of 
Iirs Bay to find the fleet of Spain. Proceeding across thc rhim 
Sea, the squadron sighted Cape Bolinas one hundrcd and fifteen miles nurth of 
the cntrance to 
Ianila Bay, at 3.30 .-\.
I., on Saturday, 
\.pril 3 0th . About thirt\r 
milcs north of the entrancc, a conference of commandcrs was held. Dewc\' an- 
nounced his plans. Rumors of mines and torpedoes had no terrors for DeW(T, 
and, steaming- slow!\- into 
Ianila Ba\', his squadron passed bctween Conegidor 
and Caballos ahout midnight. 
They arri\'ed opposite Ca\'ite ahout fi\'c o'clock. and, as daylight increased, 
the Spanish fleet could be sccn in the harbor. This fleet, under 
-\dmiral \Ion- 
tejo, comprised ten vessels, \"iz. : The Reina 
Iaria Cristina, a protected cruiser 
of 3.520 tons; the Castilla, a woodcn cruiscr of 3.340 tons; the Don Antonio 
de Clloa, Don Juan de AU"'tria. and \T elasco, steel crui<;ers of I, 152 tons each; 
the I Sl.1 de Luzon and I sla de Cuba, gun-boats of 1,04 0 tons each : the General 
Lczo and El Correo, gun \'esscls of 524 tons each; and the 
1arqucs del Duero, 
despatch-boat of 500 tons; besidcs tugs, transports, and launches, the latter used 
as torpedo-boats. Thcre was no armored vessel in this flect. 
Though counting more fighting vessels. the Spanish flcet was inferior to the 
Amci ican squadron in size and armament. The Spanish \'essels mountcd I 16 
guns, the - \merican 135. But thc Spanish fleet was protected by Jand hatteries 
and forts armed with modern guns. The Spaniards were, therefOle, much su- 
perior to the 
-\mericans in force and armament. 
.\t ten minutes pa<;t five the hattle began, the Spaniards opening fire fron1 
ships and forts, at a distance of more than four miles. Two grcJ.t mine
 were 
explodcd in the path of the Olympia, hut too fLu awa\' to cause dan1.lge. 
At twenty-thl ee minutes past fi\'e Dewey said to C.1Ptain Gridley: .. You 
may fire when ready." _ \lmost inst,lI1th- an eight-inch gun ro,Hed out 
\.mer. 
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iean defiance. As with one voice the. bluc-jackets of the squadron ga\Te forth 
the 
\merican war-cry, " Remember the :\Iaine ! " and the battle was on. 
The Castilla lay moored head and stern under the protection of the guns, 
and surrounded by barges, which made it impossible to strike her below the water- 
line. The Rcina Cristina, Admiral Montejo's flag-ship, and the other vessels 
of his fleet mm'ed out to the battle protected by the fons and batteries. The 
Olympia in the lead, followed by the other vessels of the .-\merican squadron, 
headed straight for the centre of the Spanish line; thcn changing course, ran 
parallel tu the Spanish line at a distance of four thousand yards. _ Hter passing 
the Spani<;h position the Ameriean squadron turned and again passed the Span- 
ish line, decrea<;ing the distance. The Spaniards were in strong position and 
fighting with consummate courage, but it soon became apparent that nothing 
could withstand the effects of American gunnery. Still, the Spaniards, knowing 
the exact distance of our vessels, were doing some damage. Early in the battle 
a shot struck and passed clean through the Baltimore, and anothcr disablcd a six- 
inch gun and exploded a box of ammunition, wounding eight men but killing 
no one. Thc Olympia was struck by a shell which, exploding outside, did little 
damage, and the signal hahrards were cut out of the flag-officer's hands. The 
lines were immcdiately replaced by a blue-jacket. The Boston was struck by 
three shells, one starting a fire in a stateroom and another in the hammock-nct- 
ting, while a third passed through the foremast near Captain \\ïldes. The 
squadron passed four times before the enemy, slightly decreasing the distance on 
each run, and on the fifth, believing that the depth of water was greater than he 
had supposed, Dewey toúk the Olympia closer, until on this last run he was 
within two thousand yards of the enemy. The Spaniards were suffering terribly 
and fought with courage and desperation. _-\dmiral 
Iontcjo un the Rcina 
Cristina sallied forth alone and made straight for the Olympia at full spced, 
hut the conccntrateù fire of the whole _\merican squadron dro\'e him back to the 
protection of the breakwater, and as the flag-ship sped away, a shell from the 
Olympia struck her, passed through her entire length, and set her on fire. 
Captain Cadarso was mortally wounded. Admiral 
Iontejo in an open boat 
transferred his flag to the gun-boat Isla de Cuba. The Castilla was repcatedly 
hit and was soon burning fiercely. The Don Juan de Austria was blown up by 
a shell entcring the magaLine. The other Spanish \Tessels and all the forts and 
hatteries maintained a terrific firing. The hea\"\, guns of l\Ianila took part in the 
fight until Dewcy sent a message to Go\"Crnor-Gencral Augusti, that unless they 
were immediate1\r silenced he would shell the city. The message had its cffect. 
Two small launches or torpedo-boats started out from the Castilla, headed for 
the Olympia, but the danger to hcr was averted by the concentrated fire of the 
squadron, and they hasted in their backward flight. ...\ shell struck and sank 
one; the other was disablcd. _-\ Spanish gun-hoat slipping out of line made for 
the McCulloch, lying off with the transports, but nothing escaped the eagle eye 
on the bridge of the Olympia, and a hail of shells sent the ad\Tenturer scurrying 
back to cover. 
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It was half-past se\'en; the battle had raged incessantly for two hours, dur- 
ing which Commodore Dewey with his flag-officer had remained exposed on the 
bridge of the Olympia. The men had bccn undergoing a constant strain fur 
twenty-four hours and had been sen"ed only with coffee, so at a. quarter before 
eight the Olympia ceased firing, and the Commodore ordered the squadron to 
retire. It was time for .. Dcwey's Breakfast." 
\\'hen the mé1ITellous news was signalled from ship to ship: II Ko damage, 
not a man killed," the joy and enthusiasm was unboundcd. 
The Spanish .\dmiral, not comprehcnding the mcaning of the 
-\merican 
withdrawal, wired to 
Iadrid a report of a wonderful victory. The l\Iinister of 

Iarine rcplicd with fulsome compliments. This was the last ne\\'s sent out of 
ì\Ianila by cable, and for a week the _ \merican people were in painful suspense. 
I n the meantime a sumptuous bl cakfa"t was senred aboard the 
-\merican 
squadron and a conferenee of commanders held. The two functions consumed 
more than thrce hours, and at a quarter after ele\"en the battle was renewed. 
The big guns at Cavitc were hard at work, and the Baltimore was ordered to 
silence them. This she speedily accomplished, destroying the entire battery. 
The Olympia and other ships soon took part, and in an hour nothing was left of 
the Spanish fleet except sunken and burning hulks. 
Iore than a thousand of 
the enemy were killed and dro"Tned and six hundred wounded. .\t half-past 
twelve the .Americans ceased to fire, and at twch'c-forty the Spanish flag was 
lowered and the white flag of surrender took its place. 
Commodore Dewey immediately requestcd Go\"ernor-General 
-\ugusti to 
allow him to cable to \\'ashington. On the GO\'ernor-General's refusal the 
Commodore promptly cut the cable to Hong Kong. The only means of com- 
munication left to him Was by despatch-boat to I long Kong, but he was unahle 
to start the :\'IcCulloch for several days, when he <;ent two despatches, one penned 
on the day of battlc, the other on :\Iay 4th. Thc<;e two telegrams, announcing 
what Captain :\Iahan has characterized as II the greatest na\"al \"ictory recordcd 
in history," reached Hong Kong on the 8th of :\Iay, one week after the b.1ule, 
and were received in \\-ashington on the same e\'ening. The intense an
iety 
which had pervaded 
\.merica and the whole English-speaking world, from the 
day Dewey sailed from :\Iirs Bay, was changed to enthusiasm and gratification. 
These two despatches, which will go down in history alongside Perry's from Lake 
Erie, formed the clearest and most concise account of the Battle of :\Ianila and 
its immediate results. 


The first dcspatch: .. ì\Iay I st.-Squadron arrÍ\'ed at :\Lmila at daybreak this 
morning. Immediately engaged thc enemy and destroyed the folIo'.\Ting vessels: 
Reina Cristina, Castilla, Don. \ntonio de Plloa, Isla de Luzon, Isla de Cuha, 
General Lezo, 
Iarqucs del Ducro, Corrco, '-elaseo, Is!.l de 
Iindanao, a transport 
,1l1d a water hattery. The squadron is uninjured, and onlva few mcn are slightly 
wounded. Only means of telegraphing is to American Consul at IIong Kong. 
Shall communicate with him. 01"\\'1'\." 
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The second despatch: "Ca,"ite, :May 4th.-I ha,-e taken possessiun of na,-al 
station at Ca\'ite on Philippine Islands. Ha,-e destroyed the fortifications at ba,- 
entrance, paroling garrison. I control hay completely and can take city at any 
time. The squadron is in excellent health and spirits. The Spanish loss not 
fully knO\\l1, but "ery hea'T; one hundred and fift,- killed, including captain of 
Reina Cristina. Am assisting in protecting Spanish sick and wounded; two 
hundred and fifty sick and wounded in hospitals within our lines. l\Iuch ex- 
citement at l\Ianila, \Yill protect foreign residcnts. DI.:\\"EL" 


Ca,-ite in his po<;session, Dewey no\\' entered upon the most difficult part of 
his enterprise. 
-\.lthough to take possession of l\1anila would be comparati,'e1y 
easy, to hold it with his force would be another matter. lIe had to cope with 
Spanish deceit and 
Ialay craft, with the ill-concealed antagonism of the German 
and the unexpressed jealousy of Japan. Not kno\\'ing when tu expect another 
Spanish fleet, he was obliged to force the representati,'e of Germany to obsen'e 
the decorum and etiquette demanded by the situation. II cnce the friction with 
Von Diederich, when Dewey demanded to kno\\- whether his country and ours 
were at war, for if so, he was ready to do his part of the fighting. By July 3 I st 
troops in sufficient numbers, under Generall\1erritt, had arri,-ed; and on August 
13th the city was assaulted and surrendered. 
The grade of .\dmiral has been re\'i,-ed by Congress and bestowed upon 
Dewey, :\"ever was enacted a more dramatic scene in the House of Represent- 
ati\Tes than that when l\Ir. 
Ioody of 
lassachusetts, fearing that in the hurry of 
the latter days of the Fifty-fifth Congress the bill passed by the Senate might be 
o,"erlooked, offered it as a new section of the 
 aval 
\ppropriation Bill then under 
consideration. The suggestion was recei,-ed with bursts of applause and acted 
upon immediately. A few days aften,"ard the senate bill was passed by the 
House. 
Only twice before has the grade of .\dmiral been conferred on an officer of 
the Cnited States .:\"a\")T. Farragut and J>OItcr earned it by their work in the 
Civil \Yar. Numelous as are the heroes of our na"al history, none surpass 
Dewey, and the country is grateful to the President and Congress that his ,,-orth 
lu<; been recogniæd. 
The fighting in the Philippines is not O\-er, and Dewev remains to secure the 
territory won by his fearless entry into l\1anila nay and the magnificent plan of 
battle that made him 'Tictorious on that first May morning of 18 9 8 . 
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